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Of  Course 

We  want  your  business 
but  we  want  it  on  a  basis 
that  will  pay  you  as  well  as 
ourselves.  We  want  it  be- 
cause we  have  proper  facili- 
ties for  handling  it. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with 
slow  returns  or  poor  service; 
send  your  shipments  to 

McKenna  &  Strasser 

GRAIN 

1152  Board  of  Trade  Building 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN  DRIERS 
FEED  MIXERS 
FEEDERS 
COOKERS 
STEAM  COILS 
MOLASSES- 
HEATERS 


ROTARY  DRIERS 
TRUCK  DRIERS 
STERILIZERS 
FANS 

STEAM  TRAPS 
OAT  BLEACHERS 
SPECIAL  DRIERS 


ELLIS  DRIER  WORKS 


Division  of  Tolhurst  Corporation 

822  W.  Washington  Blvd., 


Chicago,  111. 


When  You  Want  QUALITY 

Dried  Buttermilk 
Dry  Shim  Milk 

For  Animal  and  Poultry  Feed 
Wire,  write  or  phone  us  for 
Fresh  Product  Direct  from  60  Plants 
Packed  in  100-lb.  Paper  Lined  Sax 
Prompt  or  Deferred  Shipments 


FEED  FORMULAS 

FEED  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

FEED  SYSTEM  ENGINEERS 

S.  T.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

INC. 

110  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Phone  Randolph  1547 


SELL  or  RENT 
Form  Lifting 
JACKS 


Grain 
EleTators, 
Silo  Coal  Pit 
Construction 
Blue  Prints 
Furnished 


NELSON  MACHINE  CO. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


CALDWELL  HELICOID 

STANDARD  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

CALDWELL  Helicoid,  made  by  the  origina- 
tors of  the  modern  spiral  conveyor,  is  rolled 
from  a  single  strip  of  metal,  with  no  laps  or  rivets 
to  interfere  with  the  normal,  easy  flow  of  mate-  ^ 
rials.  It  is  strong,  durable,  long-lived  and  easier 
to  clean.  Specify  Caldwell  Helicoid. 

Send  for  Book  No.  ^8cf 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. 

DIVISION.  LINK-BELT  COMPANY 


CHICAGO:  2410  West  18th  Stre« 


NEW  YORK:  2676  Woolworth  BIdg. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


DALLAS,  TEXAS:  1101  Mercantile  Bank  BIdg. 


Reliance  Construction  Company 

Furnish  Plans,  Estimates  and  Build 
COUNTRY  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Qui  long  experience  as  a  builder  of  elevators  insures  you  an 
up-to-date  house.    Write  today. 


Board  of  Trade  Bailding, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


"THE  CLIMAX" 

SCOOP  TRUCK 


Can  easily  add  TwenU- 
llTe  cents  an  Hour  to  the 
ralue  of   a  man's  time 
who  vuea  It  in  unloading 
or  Grain  from  box  cars. 
Hence,    in    two    weeks'  use 
tlie   Scoop-Truck  wUl   pay  for  Itself 
cost   you   notiiing   for   its   use  thereafter. 

It  will  last  for  years  and  save  tlie  wear- 
Ins  out  of  a  dozen  common  scoops  in  doinx 
a  like  amoimt  of  work. 

Hundreds  have  tried  it  and  will  certify 
truth  of  these  statements. 

Why  not  order  now.  and  let  the  Scoop-Truck 
be  giving  itself  to  you? 


r'AUAriTY  1 200  Lbs.  Coal 
CAPALllY  1 21/2  Bushels  Grain 


Patented  July  30,  1907 


PRICE:  $15.00  F.  O.  B.  cars  at  factory 
Detroit  Scoop  Truck  Co.,  993  Osborne  Place,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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DIAMOXD       RUBBER       CO.      IXBUSTRIAL  NEWS 


Diamond  Belts  Transport  Grain 

Swiftly  and  Steadily 


DIAMOND  BELTS  in  shipping  gallery  exten- 
sion at  Houston,  discharging  grain  to  ships 
beneath.  Designed  and  erected  by  Metcalf, 
machinery  by  Webster,  belts  by  Diamond. 


ff;RE  are  three  streams  of  grain, 
borne  along  on  Diamond  Grain 
Belts  in  two  well  known  modem  ele- 
vators. 

These  belts  are  capable  of  delivering 
25,000  bushels  every  hour,  and  they 
can  keep  this  up  throughout  a  lifetime 
of  many  years. 

Diamond  Grain  Belts  have  the  resih- 
ency  and  length  of  life  that  can  be  given 
only  by  rubber  expertly  compounded 
to  resist  oxidation  and  age.  They  flex 


readily  in  passing  over  trippers,  trough 
properly,  and  respond  easily  to  the 
speed  of  the  idlers,  synchronizing  per- 
fectly -^^-ith  the  newest  and  best  types. 

In  Diamond  Belts  are  embodied  the 
expertness  of  long  experience,  together 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  belt 
manufacture.  Their  quality  and  effici- 
ency are  recognized  everj^vhere  by  en- 
gineers who  have  given  a  lifetime  to 
the  study  of  the  most  efficient  meth- 
ods of  grain  storing  and  handling. 


THE  DIAMOND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.  Akron,  Ohio 

Atlanta  .  Boston  .  Kansas  City  •  New  York 
Philadelphia  .  Chicago  .  Dallas  .  Los  Angeles  .  Seattle  .  San  Francisco 


Diamond 


RUBBER  Ri:i.TI]¥0 


t 


HOSE  •  PACKIIVO 
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EUREKA-BUHLER 

DRIVE 

for  operating  the  screens  of  Receiving  and  Elevator  Separators,  Graders  and  Shoes 

The  Eureka-Buhler  Drive  .  .  .  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
saucer  .  ,  .  replaces  the  usual  connecting  rods  and  ec- 
centrics and  eccentric  shaft.  It  at  once  disposes  of  exces- 
sive vibration.  Gone  for  all  time,  the  pounding  and  clatter 
and  noise,  the  wear  and  the  costly  break  dow^ns.  It  re- 
quires but  a  one  inch  belt  to  drive  it — 75%  pow^er  saving. 
In  short,  the  Eureka-Buhler  Drive  elevates  the  sieve  type 
of  grain  cleaner  to  its  proper  place  in  this  age  of  modern 
machinery. 

So  greatly  does  the  Eureka-Buhler  lower  cost  of  up-keep  ...  so  much  more  effec- 
tive sieve  separation  does  it  give,  that  this  patented  drive  pays  for  itself  in  actual 
savings  within  a  very  short  period.  You  will  find,  too,  that  the  shoes  will  operate 
with  a  soft,  steady,  back  and  forth  motion  instead  of  that  violent  jerkiness  you 
know  so  well,  and  that  ear-racking  noise  you  have  been  so  accustomed  to  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Nationally  known  firms — 300  of  them — are  delighted  with  this  remarkable  mech- 
anism. You,  too,  need  Eureka-Buhlers  on  your  separators.  You  can't  afi"ord  to  be 
without  them. 

If  you  want  to  save  money,  equip  your  cleaners,  regardless  of  make,  with  Eureka- 
Buhlers.  Describe  your  equipment  to  us  and  then  we  will  send  you  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  remodeling  the  present  drives  of  your  machines. 


"It's  not  a  sale  unless  you're  satisfied" 

Write  for  Catalog  AE125 


European  Branch:  64  Mark  Lane  London  E.  C.  3,  Eneland 


EUREKA-BUHLER  DRIVE 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 
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Manchester  Ship  Canal  Elevator 
Manchester,  England 
Capacity  1,500,000  Bushels 
Completed  19U 


Buenos  Aires  Elevator  Co. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Capacity  750,000  Bushels 
Completed  1920 


John  S.  Metcalf  Co. 

Grain  Elevator  Engineers 


Harbour  Commissioners  Elevator  No.  2 
Montreal,  Quebec 
Capacity  2,600,000  Bushels 
Completed  1912 


Sydney  Terminal  Elevator 

Sydney,  Australia 
Capacity  6,400,000  Bushels 
Completed  1921 


Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Elevator 
South  Chicago,  Illinois 
Capacity  10,000,000  Bushels 
Completed  1920 

OFFICES: 

Chicago,  Uinois  -  -  -  -  105  West  Adams  St. 
Montreal,  Canada    -    -    -    460  St.  Helen  Street 

Sydney,  Australia  Pitt  Street 

London,  Elngland  17  Dartmouth 

Vancouver,  B.  C.   -   -   -   -   837  W.  Hastings  St. 


MONARCH 

Built  Elevators 
Assure  You 
Economical  Design 
First  Qass  Work 
Elfficient  Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 

Let  Us  Submit 
Designs  and  Prices 


One  of  the  Modern  Houses  Which  Has  Made  a  Recoril 

for  Rapid  and  Economical  Hsoidling 
CONCRETE  CENTRAL,  BUFFALO,  4,500,000  Bu. 


MONARCH  ENGINEERING  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


t  ' 


T)esignedi  and  Built  By 

THE  BARNETT'o  RECORD  COMPANY 

PIONEERS  IN  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

FIRE  PROOF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 
AND  MILL  BUILDINGS 


OFHCES 


MINNEAPOUS,  MINNESOTA 


DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


PILLSBCBT  FLOUB  MILLS  CO.  GRAIN  ELEVATOR,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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MACDONALD 

ENGINEERING 

COMPANY 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Designers  and  Builders  of 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS,  FLOUR 
MILLS,  WAREHOUSES,  ETC. 

We  Have  Specialized  in 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  THIS  FIELD  FOR 
MORE  THAN  40  YEARS 

Sketches  and  Estimates  Cladly  Famished 

MAIN  OFFICE 

One  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 


THE  MOST   EFFICIENT   GRAIN   ELEVATORS   IN  AMERICA 
ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

KELLY  PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEMS 


KELLY    PNEUMATIC    TUBES  ARE 

INSTALLED  IN 
QUAKER  OATS  PLANT,  ST.  JOSEPH 
QUAKER     OATS     PLANT,  CEDAR 

RAPIDS 

ILLINOIS     CENTRAL  ELEVATOR, 

OMAHA 
A.  E.  STALEY,  DECATUR 

STANDARD  AND   SPECIAL  TUBES 
AND  CARRIERS  TO  MEET  EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERING 
SERVICE  AT  YOUR  COMMAND 

ESTIMATES  PROMPTLY  FURNISHED 
ON  CASH  CARRIERS 
PACKAGE  CARRIERS 
PNEUMATIC  TUBES 
LIGHT  ELEVATOR  AND 
BELT  CONVEYORS 


KELLY  CASH  AND  PACKAGE  CARRIER  CO. 

422  NORTH  WESTERN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JAMES  STEWART  CORPORATION 

W.  R.  SINKS,  President  H.  G.  ONSTAD,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

FISHER  BUILDING  —  343  S.  DEARBORN  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Phone  Harrison  8884 


L.  A.  STINSON  CO. 

Engineers  and  General  Contractors 

ELEVATORS,  MILLS  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 

332  So.  La  Salle  Street    Chicago,  IIL 

General  Overhauling  and  Improvements 


FEGLES  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Ltd. 

ENGINEERS  -:-  CONSTRUCTORS 
FORT  WILLIAM,  ONT.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


DESIGNED  for  the  years 
ahead — an  advance  we 
propose  to  maintain. 


BiiililliiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiinti)iiiiiiii!iiH 


N.  M.  PATERSON  CO. 


2,500,000  Bu.  Elevator 


FORT  WILLIAM,  ONT. 
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"GETTING  THE 
BREAKS" 


Getting  the  business  "breaks"  is  more  a  matter  of  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  machinery  and  methods  than  of 
holding  a  "wishing  party". 


If  you  seek  the  structure  behind  the  success  of  certain  feed 
niill  operators  you  will  find  that  the  Wolf  Rotary  Cutter  has 
played  a  constructive  and  profitable  part.  It  was  designed 
to  increase  efficiency  and  profits  in  the  milling  of  scratch 
£  L^'  L  inexpensive  to  install — provides  clean-cut  grain 
of  highest  quality — is  highly  economical  in  operation — pro- 
vides true  shearing  action — allows  knives  and  screens  to  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes  and  never  needs  adjustment. 


THE 
WOLF 


ROTARY 
CUTTER 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  details  that  will  help  you  on 
the  road  to  more  profitable  dollars.  The  coupon  below  will 
bring  it  without  obligation. 

THE  WCLF  COMPANY 

68  Commerce  St.,   Chambersburg,  Pa, 


Hannfactxirers  of  a  complete  line 
of  flour  and  feed  mUl  machinery. 


Offices  and  Representatives 
throughont  the  United  States. 


THE  WOLF  COMPANY,  68  Commerce  Street.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Wolf  Rotary  Cutter  men- 
tioned in  your  advertisement  in  the  October  15th  issue  American 
Elevator  &  Grain  Trade. 


Name   . . . . 
Address 
City  . 
kState 


EHRSAM 

TIMKEN-EQUIPPED 

CONVEYOR 

INSTALLATIONS 

THE  illustration  above  shows  an 
"Ehrsam"  Timken  bearing- 
equipped  conveyor — and  the  lower 
illustration  shows  an  "Ehrsam" 
heavy  duty  self-propelling  tripper 
— both  just  recently  installed  in  an 
addition  to  a  large  southwestern 
elevator.  Additional  "Ehrsam" 
equipment  was  installed  too.  For 
the  name  "Ehrsam"  stands  for 
quality  elevator  equipment  in  the 
industry. 

J.  B.  Ehrsam  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

ENTERPRISE,  KANS. 

Manufacturers  of  Machinery  for  flour  milts.  Cement 
Plaster  Mills,  Grain  Elevators,  Salt  Plants,  Coal 
Handling  and  Rock  Crushing  Systems,  Fertilizer 
Factories,  Power  Transmission,  Elevating  and  Con- 
veying equipment. 
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Two  at  the  Price  of  One 

is  good  figuring  for  any  buyer. 

You  get  just  that  in  the  MONITOR  Combined 
Corn  and  Small  Grain  Cleaner.  Two  shoes,  each  with 
a  complete  set  of  screens.  A  valve  controls  the  flow  so 
that  the  only  change  necessary  when  changing  from  one 
grain  to  the  other,  is  a  turn  of  a  valve,  just  a  reach  and 
a  twist.  The  screens  are  not  only  always  ready  for  use 
but  are  never  laying  around  to  be  damaged.  Always 
safely  stored  and  protected  from  injury. 

It's  a  fine  model  for  any  elevator  restricted  in  floor 
space. 


CHICAGO 
A.  D.  McPherson,  410  Utilities  BIdg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
F.  Shnler,  222  Millers  &  Traders 
Bk.  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY 
F.  J.  Murphy,  732  Board  of  Trade 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Department  E 

BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(FORMERLY  AT  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVES,  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
B.  L.  Brooks,  Powers  Hotel 

CANADIAN  PLANT 
Tillsonbnrg,  Ontario 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
Will  Hill,  414  Seymour  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Humphrey  Mfg.  Co. 

J.  J.  Ross  Mill  Furnishing  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.— Seattle,  Wash. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
W.  B.  Sntton,  337  W.  Hudson  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
C.  Wilkinson,  4107  Chester  Ave. 

HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 
C.  T.  Barton,  529  White  Oak  St. 

SAN  FRANCTSCO 
John  R.  Gray,  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 


CRUSHER  -  GRINDER  -  PULVERIZER 


Illustrated  below  "Jay  Bee"  Model  "W 
50  H.  P.  to  100  H.  P.;  Belt  Driven  50 


:  Direct  Connected 
H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 


Double  Your 
Business  This  Winter! 


It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  wherever 
a  "Jay  Bee"  mill  is  instJilled,  the  busi- 
ness has  always  increased — many  times 
four-fold.  Because  no  other  feed  grinder 
made  will  do  the  quality  grinding  done 
by  the  "Jay  Bee,"  farmers  will  pass  up 
other  mills  on  the  way,  and  go  to  the 
"Jay  Bee."  Then,  again,  because  of  the 
satisfaction  that  you  have  rendered,  yon 
will  sell  protein  concentrates,  and  other 
merchandise,  which  you  might  not 
otherwise  have  sold. 


Turn  Crop 

Shortage  Into  Extra  Profits 

More  "Jay  Bee"  Mills  Needed  to  Grind  Wheat  and  Roughage 

Crop  conditions  this  year  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  more  grinding  be  done  than 
ever  before.  Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat — ordinarily  not  thought  of  as  cattle  and  hog 
feed — will  be  ground  and  fed  this  winter.  Com  fodder  with  the  ears  on,  alfalfa,  hay  and 
other  roughage  will  be  ground  in  order  that  the  crop  'Tje  stretched"  to  the  limit. 

The  man  with  the  "Jay  Bee"  mill  will  cash  in  on  this  crop  shortage  by  being  able  to 
serve  his  comniunity  better  and  make  a  good  profit  for  himself.  More  "Jay  Bee"  mills 
in  the  milling  industry  than  all  other  hammer  mills  combined  is  conclusive  proof  of 
greatest  economy  and  net  profits  in  a  feed  grinder. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRT,  Inc.,  74  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  T. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY  CO^  SI9  Exchange  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  "Jay  Bee"  is  made  in  sizes  and  styles  to  meet 
every  grinding  requirement:  from  12  h,  p.  to  IW 
h.  p.  for  belt,  V-belt  and  direct-connected  drives. 
Write  for  literature  and  complete  details. 

Over  14,000  "Jay  Bee"  mills  in  use:  proof  of  their 
imdisputed  economy  and  superiority.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Bossert  Corp.,  Utica,  New  York,  the 
World's  Largest  Hammer  Mill  manufacturers. 


JAY  BEE  SALES  CO. 


3X9-3Z5  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3II-3XX  Terminal  Warehouse  BMg^  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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PREPARE 

For  the  good  times  that  President  Hoover  has  told  us  are 
coming. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  new  storage  this  fall  or  during 
1931  draw  your  specifications  to  include  the 

ZELENY  THERMOMETER  SYSTEM 

If  your  present  bins  are  not  equipped  with  it  ask  us  for 
prices  so  that  your  appropriations  will  carry  authority  for 
its  installation  next  year,  then  you  can  store  the  1931  crop 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  going  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  your  bins  by  a  system  that  accurately 
indicates  the  temperature  every  five  feet  from  bottom  to 
top  of  the  bin.    When  you  install 

THE  ZELENY  SYSTEM 

you  will  help  a  lot  to  make  your  good  times  better,  and  our 
times  good.  Let's  all  get  together  and  prepare  to  sing 
"Happy  Days  are  Here  Again"  and  to  be  prepared  we 
should  start  our  practice  now.  How  many  bins  would  you 
like  to  have  equipped  with  the  system?  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  quote  on  any  number,  large  or  small.  If  you 
have  20  or  more  we  will  lead  the  singing. 

ZELENY  THERMOMETER  COMPANY 

542  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chic£igo,  IIL 


9  Sizes- 
Belt  or  Motor  Driven 


Larger  Feed  Grinding 

Profits  with  the: 

GREATER 
MONARCH  ATTRITION 

MILL 

Equipped  with  air  collecting  system  that  in- 
creases capacity,  cools  the  feed,  eliminates  choke 
ups  and  cuts  production  costs  to  the  minimum. 

Write  for  Catalog  BD 

^^^c^Sprout  Waldron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

"^^1^1203  Sherman  St.  Muncy,  Pa. 

f^^^^S     Chicago  Office  9  So.  Clinton  St. 

'^^fjy     Kansas  City  Office  612  New  England  BIdg. 

JnXERS— CORX  CUTTERS— CRUSHERS— REELS— PERCENTAGE  FEEDERS 
ELEVATORS— CONVEYORS— GRAIN  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


GENUINE- 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


The  teeth  of  Alligator  Steel  Belt 
lacing  penetrate  from  both  sides 
of  the  belt  and  are  clinched  into 
a  vise-like  grip.  The  working  belt 
load  is  distributed  evenly  among 
all  burden-bearing  belt  fibres. 
Internal  friction  of  belt  ends  is 
prevented.  This  smooth, 
separable  hinged  joint^ 
has  long  life  and  a 
great  surplus ( 
strength. 


"NEVER 
LETS 


Look 

for  the  Famous 
Alligator  stamped  on 
the  lacing  and  the  yellow 
labelled  box 


Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing  is  suitable  for  all 
types  and  thicknesses  of  belting. 

AW  eleven  sizes  of  lacing  are  furnished  with  metal  hinge  pins,  unless 
ordered  otheriL-ise.  Metal  outwears  other  types  of  pins  and  does  not 
soften  under  moisture. 

Sold  throughout  the  world 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4627  Lexington  Street  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

In  England  at  135  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  E.  C.  2 


WESTERN 

ELECTRIC  TRUCK  AND  WAGON  DUMP 

SIMPLE— EFFICIENT— EASY  TO  INSTALL 


WESTERN  PITLESS  SHELLER 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING 


DAYTON  COG  BELT  DRIVE 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 

DECATUR,  ILL. 
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IN  MAKING 
FEEDS 

Elevator  operators  are  up 
against  many  new  problems  of 
mixing,  spouting,  sacking,  etc. 

None  of  these  is  difficult  if 
gone  about  in  the  right  way, 
but  there  are  many  devices, 
easily  made  and  installed, 
which  save  time  and  labor  for 
the  dealer. 

Hundreds  of  such  devices  are 
described  and  illustrated  in 

The  Book  of  Wrinkles 

and 

Milling  Kinks 

Both  books  are  securely  bound 
in  cloth,  well  printed  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

They  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
$2.00. 

Address 

MITCHELL  BROS.  PUBLISHING  CO. 

431  Soudi  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MODERN 
GRAIN  ELEVATOR 

CONSTRUCTION 


*  *  as  exemplified  by  Galveston's  new  6,000,000 
bus.  export  elevator  +  +  is  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  RANDOLPH  DIRECT  HEAT 
GRAIN  DRYING  EQUIPMENT. 


p 


Owners:  GalTeston  Wharf  CompaiiT.    Designers  and  Engineers:  Homer  ft  Wyatt, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Builders:  Jones  Hettelsater  Constn.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


Equipped  with  three  1,000-bus.  Randolph  Driers 
using  oil  burners  and  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
75,000  to  100,000  bushels. 


This  Is  the  World's  Largest 
Grain  Drying  Plant 
WITHOUT  A  BOILER 


O.  W.  RANDOLPH  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO— U.  S.  A. 


ENGINE 


&  BUILDERS 


GRAIN  ELEV^^TORS. 

Ji\ND  ASSOCIATE!! 
BVILSINGS 


BU 


ENCINEERI 


C  &  CXDNS 

FLOOlPi^ 
DAI LVN  NEWS  m.AZA 
CHICAGO  -  ILLINOIS 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CONCRETE  GRAIN  BINS 

WE  DESIGN  AND  ERECT  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 
BY  THE  POLK  SYSTEM 


POLK    GENUNG    POLK  CO. 

FORT  BRANCH  INDIANA 
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Hess  Direct  Heat  Driers 

Have  all  the  advantages  and  flexibility 

of  Hess  Steam  Heat  Driers 


1  s  ; 


1,000  Bushel  Hess  Direct  Heat 
Drier  and  Cooler 

Crowell  Elevator  Company 
I.  C.  Railway  Elevator,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


WITHOUT 

Expense  and  Bother  of  Steam  Boilers 

Simple  to  Install    Simple  to  Operate  Automatic 

HESS  DRIERS  ARE  PATENTED 

WE  DO  NOT  INFRINGE  THE  PATENTS 
OF  OTHERS.    WE  GUARANTEE  THIS. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

1207  South  Western  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

HESS  DRIER  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

68  Higgins  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


LET  US  PLAN  A  GRAIN  DRYING  PLANT  FOR  YOU 


Select  Your  Insurance 
Company 

as  you 

Select  Your  Bank 

For  its  Financial  Responsibility 

and  the 
Character  of  its  Management 

The  MILL  MUTUALS  stands  all  tests 

Western  Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ohio  Millers  Mutual  Insurance  Co  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Michigan  Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  Lansing,  Miclu 

MUl  Owners  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pennsylvania  Millers  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Millers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  Alton,  111. 

Grain  Dealers  National  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Millers  National  Insurance  Co  Chicago,  El. 

Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Operated  by  the  Mill  Mutuals) 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Designers  and  Builders 

MILL  BUILDINGS  ::  ELEVATORS 
FEED  PLANTS 

708-9  Mutual  Buildind,  Kansas  City,  Mo« 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Have  your  next  elevator  designed  by  Experienced 

Elevator  Designers 
Have  your  work  supervised  by  Competent  Engi- 
neering Supervisors. 

Have  your  old  elevator  checked  for  more  efficient 
operation. 

HORNER  &  WYATT 

Consulting  Engineers  to  the  Grain  Trade 
470  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ROSS  B.  WILSON 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
TO 

THE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  TRADE 
332  SO.  LA  SALLE  SL  CHICABO,  ILL 

PHONE  WEBSTER  7126 
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BOOKS 

FOR 
GRAIN 

DEALERS 

MILLING  KINKS,  contains 
169  illustrated  handy  de- 
vices of  great  value  to  the 
practical  elevator  operator 
and  miller.   Price. .  .$1.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  WRIN- 
KLES, is  a  collection  of 
labor-saving  devices  for 
feed  and  flour  millers  and 
elevator  operators.  Every 
device  is  illustrated  and 
they  can  all  be  made  and 
installed  cheaply. 
Price   $1.00 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDINGS, 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 
Illustrated,  613  pages. 
Price   $4.00 

WALLS.   BINS  AND 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS,  by 
Milo  S.  Ketchum.  Illus- 
trated, 556  pages. 
Price   $5.00 

ROPFS  CALCULATOR, 
new  and  improved  edition, 
with  complete  grain 
tables,  and  other  invalu- 
able discount  and  stock 
tables.    Price  $1.00 

FUMIGATION  M  E  T  H- 
ODS,  by  Prof.  Willis  G. 
Johnson.  A  complete 
practical  treatise  on  the 
fumigation  of  elevates, 
mills,  etc.;  313  pages; 
illustrated.    Price . . .  $2.00 

Aoy  of  thi  abevt  Mit  pettpaid 
OB  roeoipt  of  prieo 

MITCHELL  BROS. 
PUBLISHinC  CO. 

431S.BurkonSt.Ciikago,lfl. 


Ij  the  chickens  ate  at  the  table  and  you  ate  off  the  ground,  would  you  have  any  preference  as  to  what  they  gave  you  to  eat? 

The  Money  Value  of  "Taste" 
in  Pigs  and  Chickens 

^nd  what  it  means  to 
the  'Dealer  in  Feeds 


When  your  customers  the  Hog  and  Poultry 
raisers  are  getting  15c  for  pork  and  40c  for 
eggs  you,  Mr.  Feed  Dealer,  don't  worry  so 
much  about  getting  customers  who  have  money 
to  pay  for  the  feed  that  you  sell  them.  But  when 
the  price  of  pork  and  eggs  comes  down  to 
about  HALF  that  amount  you  have  to  worry 
plenty  about  getting  money  for  your  feed.  Be- 
cause the  money  that  comes  into  your  cash 
drawer  has  to  be  squeezed  out  of  profits.  And 
it  takes  real  scientific  and  economic  "squeezing" 
to  get  real  money  out  of  profits  when  market 
prices  are  low. 


SCIENCE  has  made  some  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  pig  and  chicken 
world. 

It  has  discovered  that  pigs  and 
chickens  have  taste  the  same  as 
humans.  That  they  will  use  their 
taste  in  selection,  if  given  a  chance. 
And  finally  that  what  they  like  best 
is  best  for  them. 

Smart  dealers  know  that  almost  any 
feed  can  be  made  tasty  to  chickens 
and  pigs  when  a  little  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  is  added  to  that  feed. 
And  smart  dealers  today — the  ones 


who  are  making  the  money  —  are 
seeing  to  it  that  their  customers  use 
Semi-Solid  along  with  whatever  feed 
they  sell  them. 

They  know  that  Semi-Solid  Butter- 
milk is  just  as  important  to  an  animal 
or  fowl  meal  as  salt  is  to  a  human 
meal.  The  flattest  feed  becomes  a 
tasty  feed  the  moment  Semi-Solid 
is  added  to  it.  And  it  is  this  tastiness, 
science  tells  us,  that  stimulates  diges- 
tion  and  makes  for  the  greatest 
economy  of  pork,  poultry  and  egg 
production. 

Remember,  that  Semi-Solid  Butter- 
milk not  only  FITS  every  feed  you 
sell  but  it  practically  guarantees  the 
success  of  every  feed  with  which  it 
is  used. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  you  take 
the  gamble  out  of  your  customers' 
business  you  take  the  gamble  out  of 
your  own.  It's  good  business  to  say 
"Use  this  with  Semi-Solid"  every 
time  you  make  a  sale. 


}8cniijgoMKiittomak 

Trademark — Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
2400  Lake  Park  Avenue,  Chicago 
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1900 

Board  of  Trade 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co^ 

Qrain  Department 
Chicago,  IlL 


Buyers  of 


Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Wheat  for  Milling* 


—  Mills  at  — 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Akron,  Ohio;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 


% 


i 


The  CHICAGO  BOARD  o/  TRADE 

A^ppreciates  the  Interest  of  the 

Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 


In  Its  New  Home 


At  the  Head  of  La  Salle  Street  on  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  IlL 


GRAIN 


The  Most  Modern  Facilities  for  Trading  in 

PROVISIONS     /     COTTON     /  SECURITIES 


A  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  the  elevator, 
grain,  hay,  feed  and 
seed  interests. 


Official  paper  of  the 
Illinois  Grain  Dealers 
Association. 


Established  in  1882. 


TP^A^ERICAN 


SiMi'iirt;,.-.-,. 


ELE\M^PR  AND 


Published  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  each  month  by 
Mitchell  Bros.  Publishing 
Co.,  431  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Subscription  price,  $1.00 
per  year. 
English    and  Foreign 

subscription,  $1.75  per 
year. 

Established  in  1882. 


VOL.  XLIX 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OCTOBER  15,  1930 


NO.  4 


AT  FIVE  O'CLOCK  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  Arthur  J.  Mitchell,  president  of 
L.  the  company  which  has  published  the  Ameri- 
can Miller  since  1873,  and  the  American 
Elevator  and  Grain  Trade  since  1882,  died  at  his 
home  in  Chicago  after  a  brief  illness  which  had  kept 
him  from  his  desk  only  10  days  previous  to  his 
death. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Inger  M. 
Mitchell  and  was  born  October  21,  1852,  at  Ottawa, 
111.  After  finishing  school  he 
went  to  work  for  Chisholm 
Bros.,  mill  furnishers  of  Ot- 
tawa, and  in  1873  that  com- 
pany, realizing  the  need  of  a 
paper  which  could  be  the 
means  of  intercommunication 
between  millers,  formed  the 
American  Miller  Publishing 
Company,  and  in  May  of  that 
year  brought  out  the  first  issue 
of  the  American  Miller.  The 
first  few  issues  were  pub- 
lished from  Ottawa  and  then  it 
was  brought  to  Chicago.  In 
1876  a  younger  brother,  Harley 
B.  Mitchell,  finished  college 
and  came  with  the  paper  as  ed- 
itor, and  shortly  afterward  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  brothers 
and  since  that  time  has  been 
published  by  Mitchell  Bros. 
Publishing  Company.  A.  J. 
Mitchell  was  made  president 
and  served  in  that  capacity  un- 
til his  death. 

This  is  the  merest  outline  of 
facts.  Hundreds  of  millers  and 
grain  dealers  everywhere  can 
fill  in  much  of  the  intervening 
period.  These  two  publications 
became  Mr.  Mitchell's  life,  and 
for  57  years  he  lived  with  and 

for  millers  and  grain  dealers.  Many  can  testify  to 
the  endless  trouble  he  assumed  in  helping  readers 
find  positions  and  getting  them  out  of  difficulties 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Their  welfare  was  his  first 
thought,  and  subscribers  and  advertisers  counseled 
with  him,  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  understanding, 
and  of  the  sound  judgment  of  experience  and  com- 
mon sense. 

He  has  seen  firms  rise  from  small  beginnings  to 
great  industrial  institutions.  He  has  seen  publica- 
tions come  and  go  and  has  been  through  some  of  the 
most  severe  financial  storms  which  this  country 


-has  seen,  and  yet  he  always  kept  the  faith ;  not  once 
have  these  publications  failed  to  issue  during  the 
57  years ;  and  only  a  few  times,  and  then  so  that  the 
report  of  important  meetings  could  reach  the  trade 
promptly,  have  issues  been  held  up  a  single  day 
past  the  publication  date.  Air.  Mitchell  was  always 
like  that,  highly  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  readers 
and  advertisers  alike  and  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  meet  that  obligation. 

During  the  war  the  paper  supply  in  the  Chicago 
district  became  all  but  ex- 
hausted. It  was  not  a  matter 
of  price ;  there  was  none  to  be 
had  at  any  price,  and  the  rail- 
roads laughed  at  the  demand  for 
cars  to  haul  paper,  a  non-essen- 
tial compared  with  the  food 
and  munitions  that  were  mov- 
ing overseas.  So  the  paper  was 
ordered  from  the  mill  in  Mich- 
igan and  was  delivered  by  mo- 
tor truck,  and  the  American 
Miller  and  the  American  Ele- 
vator AND  Grain  Trade  made 
the  mails  on  their  appointed 
days  and  no  reader  was  aware 
of  the  anxiety  and  the  expense 
which  those  issues  had  caused. 
This  is  just  one  instance  of 
many  through  the  years  when 
Mr.  Mitchell  proved  his  loy- 
alty to  his  ideals  and  to  his 
friends  in  the  American  grain 
industry. 

On  the  more  personal  side  it 
is  difficult  to  speak.  Day  by 
day  association  through  many 
years  with  a  man  who  was 
friend  as  well  as  employer,  pro- 
duces a  relationship  that  can- 
not be  described  nor  exploited. 
Throughout  the  offices  of  the 
company  there  is  loneliness 
and  the  poignant  grief  which  the  loss  of  only  a 
great  personality  could  cause. 

For  over  a  year  Mr.  Mitchell's  son,  Arthur  H., 
has  been  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  business,  and  will  assume  full  charge 
With  full  knowdedge  and  experience,  having  been 
with  the  company  for  over  20  years,  serving  as 
secretary  through  most  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  buried  at  Graceland  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  on  September  27.  Besides  his  widow  and 
son  he  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sanford  S.  Holden 
of  Kenilworth,  111.,  and  four  grandchildren. 
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Grain  Storage  JVith  New  Features 

Terminal  Plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Utilizes  Photo-Electric 
Cell — Industry's  Mechanical  *'Eye'* 


BUILT  in  record  time  for  its  size,  the  nevr 
2,100,000  elevator  of  the  National  Milling 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  took  in  its  first 
cars  of  grain  on  July  21,  1930,  10  days 
prior  to  the  date  specified  in  the  contract  and 
exactly  110  days  after  contract  for  construction 
was  signed.  Some  delay  in  starting  construc- 
tion was  due  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  con- 
sent of  the  city  of  Toledo  to  vacate  half  of  Paine 
Avenue  to  allow  room  for  the  improvement. 

On  April  2,  excavation  started  and  from  that 
date  until  completion  of  the  job  the  crews  of  the 
Macdonald  Engineering  Company,  awarded  the 
contract  for  engineering  and  construction,  worked 
continuously,  day  and  night,  to  complete  the  eleva- 
tor so  that  it  would  be  ready  to  receive  the  new 
harvest  of  grain  not  later  than  the  first  of  August. 

The  storage,  which  is  79  feet,  4  inches  wide  and 
400  feet  long,  consists  of  40  circular  bins  of  25%- 
foot  inside  diameter,  and  25  interstice  bins,  the 
reinforced  concrete  walls  of  which  are  107%  feet 
above  a  10-foot  basement  of  column  type  construc- 
tion. The  basement  which  is  entirely  above  grade, 
and  the  9%-foot  high  cupola  over  the  bins,  have 
plenty  of  daylight  for  the  operation  of  draw-oS 
and  ristributing  belt  conveyors. 

The  draw-off  spouts  under  the  bins  have  special 


the  latest  improvements  in  car  dumper  design. 
Having  an  average  capacity  of  10  cars  per  hour, 
continuous  running,  requires  very  accurate  move- 
ment of  the  dimiper  mechanism.  To  accomplish 
quicker  handling  of  the  mechanism  and  also  to 
prevent  side  tilt  except  when  dumper  is  in  end 
tilt  level  position,  a  photo-electric  cell  relay  is  em- 
ployed. This  unit,  when  exposed  to  a  ray  of  light 
from  an  operating  lamp,  possible  only  when  the 
dumper  is  level,  operates  a  telephone  relay  which 
in  turn  operates  a  15-ampere  relay.  While  the  light 
is  on  the  photo  cell,  the  relay  is  closed  and  when 
the  light  is  cut  off  the  relay  opens  and  the  side 
tilt  mechanism  cannot  operate. 

Grain  from  the  cars  is  discharged  through  a 
2,500-bushel  hopper  directly  into  the  boot  of  a 
25,000-bushel-per-hour  receiving  elevator  which  is 
222  feet  high,  and  discharges  through  a  revolving 
screen  scalper  into  a  3,000-bushel  garner  over 
a  2,500-bushel  scale.  Distribution  from  the  scale 
is  through  a  spout  directly  to  the  workhouse 
bins  or  onto  two  48-inch  belt  conveyors,  with 
traveling  trippers,  over  the  storage  bins.  A  bank 
of  66  lights  on  the  scale  floor  with  a  corresponding 
light  over  each  bin  in  the  storage,  and  one  for  the 
belt  conveyor  to  the  old  storage  that  can  be  extin- 
guished only  when  the  trippers  are  correctly  spot- 


NEW  AND  OLD  ELEVATORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


belt  loaders  designed  and  built  by  Leonard  Car- 
michael,  superintendent  of  the  National  Milling 
Company's  plant.  The  loader  acts  as  a  dead  box, 
bringing  the  grain  almost  to  rest  four  inches  above 
the  belt  and  delivering  it  to  the  belt  in  a  stream 
of  grain  three  feet  long  without  spill  or  dust. 

A  distinct  feature  in  the  handling  of  cars  coming 
in  for  unloading  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  space 
was  available  for  laying  a  tail  track  to  care  for 
empty  cars.  A  double  track  system  with  a  cross- 
over switch  at  each  end  of  the  car  dumper  was  laid 
through  the  train  shed.  Loaded  cars  are  placed  on 
inside  track  No.  2  where  a  15-ton  Plymouth  loco- 
motive picks  up  one  at  a  time  and  pulls  it  on  to  the 
car  dumper,  at  the  same  time  pushing  off  an  empty 
which  in  turn  is  left  standing  on  track  No.  1 
between  the  cross  overs. 

On  the  next  trip  it  is  kicked  down  track  No.  1 
and  left  standing  (beside  the  loaded  cars)  for  re- 
moval. The  track  layout  is  really  a  reversal  of 
the  tail  track  so  that  empties  stand  alongside  the 
incoming  cars.  New  loads  may  be  delivered,  and 
empties  pulled  away  without  interfering  with  im- 
loading  operations. 

The  locomotive  takes  the  place  of  the  customary 
car  haul  and  completes  its  cycle  around  the  cross- 
overs in  six  minutes,  thus  unloading  at  the  rate  of 
10  cars  per  hour. 

The  Link  Belt  Car  Dumper  is  equipped  with  all 


ted  over  the  designated  bins,  provides  a  fool-proof 
signal,  system.  Communication  between  the  car 
dtunper  operator  and  the  weighman  on  the  scale 
floor  is  by  means  of  a  telephone  system  supple- 
mented by  a  pneumatic  tube  system  furnished  by 
the  Lamson  Company,  for  carrying  car  ticket. 

Connections  between  the  new  elevator  and  the 
mill  is  made  by  two  30-inch  belt  conveyors  of 
10,000  bushels  per  hour  capacity,  one  conveyor  sup- 
ported in  a  steel  bridge  from  the  top  of  the  new 
bins  to  the  cupola  over  the  old  storage  where  the 
transfer  can  be  made  to  the  old  belt  conveyor  in 
this  house  on  to  the  other  new  conveyor  also  sup- 
ported in  a  bridge  between  the  old  storage  and 
the  mill.  In  the  event  of  a  choke  in  any  part  of  the 
conveyor  system,  the  flow  of  grain  can  be  im- 
mediately stopped  by  remote  control  switches  lo- 
cated at  convenient  points  along  the  conveyors. 

Grain  from  the  new  storage  is  elevated  by  a 
10,000-bushel-per-hour  transfer  elevator  in  the 
workhouse  to  the  distributing  floor,  discharged 
onto  one  of  the  48-inch  cupola  belts,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  30-inch  conveyors  in  the  bridge  and 
thence  to  the  mill. 

Completion  of  the  new  storage  gives  the  plant 
a  total  storage  capacity  of  4,400,000  bushels.  The 
daily  capacity  of  the  mill  is  6,000  barrels  of  flour 
and  250  tons  of  mill  feed. 

The  National  Milling  Company  is  a  member  of 


the  "Uneeda  Bakers"  family  being  a  subsidiary  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Company,  and  ships  its  entire 
production  of  flour  to  the  parent  company.  Harold 
Anderson  is  president  and  general  manager. 

Drawings  of  the  new  elevator  and  equipment 
were  made  in  the  engineering  department  of  Mac- 
donald Engineering  Company  subject  to  approval 
by  Lotiis  Wirsching,  architect  for  the  National 
Biscuit  Company.  Electrical  work  was  designed  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  to  conform  to  its  standard  installations 
throughout  all  the  company's  plants. 

Conveying  machinery  was  furnished  by  the 
Weller  Manufacturing  Company,  all  belt  conveyor 
idlers  being  of  the  anti-friction  type  with  roller 
bearings.  Machinery  bearings  are  collar  oiling, 
dust  proof  and  of  heavy  duty  pattern,  all  belt 
conveyors  and  elevators  are  driven  through  her- 
ring bone  gear  reducers  and  flexible  couplings  by 
motors  furnished  by  Wagner  Electric  Corporation 
and  Crocker-Wheeler  Company.  Rubber  belting  for 
the  elevators  and  conveyors  was  furnished  by 
Quaker  City  Rubber  Company. 

The  detailed  list  of  Weller  equipment  for  the 
Toledo  mill  storage  addition  includes  1,265  Minne- 
apolis buckets,  two  48-inch  storage  belts,  and  six 
30-inch  conveyor  belts  all  equipped  with  roller 
bearings  idlers,  trippers,  steel  frames,  etc.,  one 
Mayo  Spout  with  scale  valve,  one  2,500-bushel 
scale  hopper,  garner  valves,  11  16-inch  Munn  Bin 
Valves,  one  rectangular  telescope  spout,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  all  of  which  are  of  a  quality  that 
assures  satisfaction  under  the  stress  of  the  hard 
service  which  is  the  daily  routine  at  this  busy 
plant. 


GRAIN  DRYING  AT  COUNTRY 
ELEVATORS* 


The  market  value  and  storage  qualities  of  grain 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  moisture  content. 
When  in  sound,  marketable  condition  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye  produced  in  the  Spring  wheat  areas 
have  a  moisture  content  varying  from  11  to  14.5  per 
cent,  and  flax  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  The  Federal 
grain  standards  specify  maximum  moisture  con- 
tents for  grade  No.  1  as  follows:  Spring  and  Durum 
wheat,  14  per  cent,  all  other  wheat  13.5  per  cent; 
oats,  14  per  cent;  rye,  13  per  cent;  barley  grown 
east  of  the  Rockies,  14.5  per  cent,  and  barley  grown 
west  of  the  Rockies,  13.5  per  cent.  Cereal  grain 
containing  more  than  the  maximum  moisture  con- 
tent specified  for  grade  No.  1  is  assigned  to  a  lower 
grade.  Grain  containing  moisture  much  in  excess 
of  that  specified  for  grade  No.  1  may  be  seriously 
damaged  in  storage  or  in  transportation  to  market. 

Weather  conditions,  storage  facilities,  and  pre- 
valence of  broken  kernels  in  the  grain  each  infiu- 
ence  to  some  extent  the  maximum  moisture  con- 
tent that  grain  contains  to  be  safe  for  storage,  but 
under  average  conditions  grain  containing  not  over 
the  maximum  moisture  content  specified  for  grade 
No.  1  is  considered  suflSciently  dry  for  safe  storage. 

Threshing  of  grain  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
uneven  ripening  of  the  grain,  presence  of  green 
weed  seeds  in  the  threshed  grain,  unfavorable 
weather  condition  during  the  threshing  season, 
starting  the  combine  before  the  grain  is  dead  ripe 
or  too  soon  after  dews  or  rains,  or  a  combination 
of  these  factors,  is  largely  responsible  for  a  mois- 
ture content  in  the  grain  that  is  frequently  too 
high  for  safe  storage  and  transportation,  or  to  en- 
able the  grain  to  meet  the  moisture  content  require- 
ments for  the  higher  grades.    Such  grain  must  be 

•Article  prepared  from  a  bulletin  written  by  W.  M. 
Hurst,  assistant  agricultural  engineer,  and  R.  H. 
Black,  senior  marketing  specialist.  Both  are  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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dried  in  some  manner  before  it  can  be  safely  stored 
or  shipped  from  country  elevators. 

Small  quantities  of  threshed  grain  that  contain 
only  a  slight  excess  of  moisture  may  be  dried  slow- 
ly in  properly  ventilated  farm  bins  or  by  repeated 
aeration,  but  such  methods  are  not  applicable  to 
large  quantities  of  grain  nor  to  grain  that  must  be 
made  fit  for  commercial  use  without  undue  delay. 

Types  of  Grain  Driers 

Grain  driers  of  various  makes,  types,  and  sizes 
are  on  the  market  at  present,  but  practically  all  of 
them  are  similar  in  that  the  drying  air  is  forced 
through  layers  of  grain  usually  from  four  to  six 
inches  thick.  The  commercial  drier  on  which  ob- 
servations were  made  was  of  the  type  generally 
known  as  the  direct-heat  drier.  In  this  type,  hot 
gases  are  drawn  from  a  furnace,  mixed  with  outside 
air  in  a  mixing  chamber  to  produce  the  desired 
temperature,  and  then  forced  through  the  grain  by 
a  fan.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  of  the  fur- 
nace gases  and  air  was  controlled  by  a  thermostat 
which,  by  means  of  air  pressure,  actuated  a  series 
of  dampers  regulating  the  quantity  of  hot  and  cold 
air  admitted. 

The  drier  was  made  of  sheet  metal  and  had  a 
cross  section  of  approximately  5  by  8  feet  and  an 
over-all  height  of  about  26  feet.  The  drier  was 
divided  horizontally  into  two  bins  containing  in- 
take and  exhaust  flues.  Hot  air  from  the  furnace 
was  supplied  to  the  upper  bin  for  drying,  and  at- 
mospheric air  was  used  in  the  lower  bin  for  cool- 
ing the  grain.  The  bins  were  separated  by  plate 
valves,  and  a  separate  fan  was  used  for  each  bin. 
The  rated  capacity  of  the  drier  was  250  bushels  of 


EARLY  this  year,  five  carloads  of  bonded  ex- 
lake  No.  5  Manitoba  wheat,  containing 
broken  glass,  were  received  at  the  Locust 
Point  (Md.)  Elevator  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  It  was  immediately  designated  as 
"unfit  for  human  consumption"  and  the  customary 
measures  taken  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  mixed 
with  elevator  stocks. 

A  careful  check  of  the  previous  movement  of 
these  cars  indicated  that  glass  bottles  had  been 
shipped  in  these  cars  prior  to  their  placement  for 
grain  loading.  It  was  very  apparent  that  the  rail- 
road car  inspectors  and  coopers  had  been  negligent 
in  permitting  such  cars  to  be  used  for  grain  ship- 
ments without  having  been  properly  cleaned  of  re- 
fuse. 

The  disposal  of  this  wheat,  through  the  custom- 
ary merchandising  channels  available  for  salvage 
wheat,  could  not  be  utilized  on  account  of  its  status 
as  bonded  wheat.  Domestication  of  the  wheat 
would  have  necessitated  payment  of  customs'  duty, 
amounting  to  42  cents  per  bushel.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  market  this  wheat  as  sal- 
vage for  export  to  both  Cuba  and  Japan.  It  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  sal- 


REVOLVING  SCREEN  USED  IN  CLEANING  GRAIN 


wheat  per  hour  and  it  could  be  used  for  either 
batch  or  continuous  operation. 

Air  from  the  fans  entered  the  grain  through  a 
series  of  intake  flues,  was  forced  through  the  grain, 
and  allowed  to  escape  through  exhaust  flues  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  ends  of  the  intake  flues  were 
open  on  the  side  of  the  drier  next  to  the  fans,  but 
were  closed  at  the  opposite  side.  The  exhaust 
flues  were  closed  on  the  side  next  to  the  fans  but 
were  open  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  other  side  of 
the  drier. 

Grain  to  be  dried  was  fed  by  gravity  into  the 
garner  at  the  top  of  the  drier  from  a  storage  bin  in 
the  elevator  building.  The  grain  passed  down 
through  the  drier  and  cooler  bins  by  gravity  and 
was  then  conveyed  to  a  pit  in  the  elevator  building 
by  means  of  a  screw  conveyor.  The  discharge  rate, 
measured  by  the  length  of  time  the  grain  remained 
in  the  drier  when  operated  as  a  continuous  unit, 
was  regulated  by  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hop- 
per under  the  cooler  bin. 

Frequently  grain  that  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  dockage  is  brought  to  a  drier.  Damp  or  wet 
grain  containing  dockage  has  a  tendency  to  clog 
in  grain  pipes  and  in  hopper  bottom  bins.  The 
common  rules  applied  in  determining  the  proper 
slope  for  hopper  bottom  bins  and  the  size  and 
slope  of  grain  pipes  are  not  applicable  if  damp  or 
wet  grain  is  to  be  handled.  When  grain  is  to  be  fed 
into  the  drier  by  gravity  from  a  storage  bin,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  filling  the  drier  quickly. 
If  this  is  not  done  as  much  time  may  be  spent  in 
filling  the  drier  bin  as  in  drying  a  small  lot  of 
grain. 


vage  wheat  in  either  United  Kingdom  or  contin- 
ental European  ports,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
such  offers  receive  undesirable  publicity. 
After  a  series  of  tests  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


FORCING  CARBON  TETRACHLORIDE  INTO  TANKS 


laboratory  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  found  practi- 
cal to  attempt  to  remove  the  glass  from  the  wheat 
by  floating  it  through  a  tank  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 
The  entire  contents  of  the  cars  were  first  cleaned 
over  an  Invincible  Separator  equipped  with  Nos.  4 
and  8  wire  mesh  screens,  the  purpose  being  to  re- 
move all  particles  of  glass  which  were  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  wheat  kernels. 

How  It  Was  Done 
An  iron  tank,  24  inches  wide,  60  inches  long  and 
36  inches  deep,  was  constructed  at  the  Mount  Clare 
shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  This  tank 
contained  approximately  3,000  pounds  of  carbon 
tetrachloride.  The  method  employed  consisted, 
roughly,  of  feeding  the  wheat  into  one  end  of  the 
tank,  stirring  it  thoroughly  to  insure  complete  sep- 
aration and  sinking  of  the  glass,  then  skimming  the 
wheat  from  the  top  of  the  discharge  end.  The 
wheat  was  then  passed  through  a  revolving  screen 


cylinder,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees,  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  excess  carbon  tetrachloride. 

This  procedure  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a 
large  amount  of  the  chemical.  The  housing  of  the 
cylinder  included  provision  for  delivery  of  the  re- 
covered carbon  tetrachloride  to  a  small  tank  from 
which  it  was  pumped  to  the  main  service  tank. 

C.  E.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  elevator,  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  removal  of  glass  from 
10,557  bushels  of  wheat.  The  average  cost  per 
bushel  amounted  to  $0.4865.    This  average  cost  in- 


SOME  OF  THE  NECESSARY  IMPLEMENTS 


eludes  the  expense  of  experimental  work.  Data 
compiled  during  the  latter  part  of  the  operation 
showed  that  the  cost  per  bushel  had  been  reduced 
to  $0.2863. 

Continued  exposure  of  the  elevator  employes  to 
the  fumes  of  carbon  tetrachloride  made  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  with  gas  masks  which  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.  < 

After  processing,  the  wheat  was  run  direct  to  the 
driers  where  it  received  a  large  amount  of  un- 
heated  air  from  the  fans.  Only  a  slight  trace  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  odor  remained  on  the  wheat 
after  aeration.  Representative  samples  were  taken 
for  milling  and  baking  both  before  and  after  treat- 
ment. Dr.  D.  A.  Coleman  reports  that  treatment  of 
this  wheat  with  carbon  tetrachloride  offered  no 
detrimental  influence  from  a  milling  and  baking 
standpoint. 


DIRECT  TESTIMONY  ON  SOVIET 
SHORT  SALE  CASE 


Now  that  the  sensational  headlines  concerning 
the  short  selling  of  American  wheat  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sian agents  have  faded,  an  examination  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  be  reviewed.  These  facts  are  dis- 
closed by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  principals  In 
the  case,  secured  for  publication  here. 

Short  sales  of  7,765,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
placed  on  September  9,  in  the  Chicago  wheat 
market  on  an  order  from  a  client  named  Chlegborg 
in  Hamburg,  and  were  placed  with  the  intention  to 
fix  the  price  for  futures,  according  to  testimony  on 
September  27  by  S.  Y.  Belitzky,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  All-Russian  Textile  Syndicate,  Inc., 
before  the  congressional  committee  investigating 
communistic  activities  in  the  United  States. 

Decision  to  investigate  Russian  short-selling  ac- 
tivities in  Chicago,  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  to  be  an  attempt  by 
the  Russian  government  to  depress  American  wheat 
prices,  was  announced  on  September  20  by  Repre- 
sentative Fish,  head  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Belitzky  stated  that  the  transaction  was  not 
made  to  depress  the  price  of  the  American  market 
in  wheat  futures,  and  that  while  the  market  in 
futures  was  declining  at  the  time  of  sales  in  ques- 
tion, it  had  been  declining  for  a  year  before  and 
continued  to  decline  thereafter. 

"The  all-Russian  syndicate  has  purchased  $262,- 
000,000  of  cotton,  $5,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  $2,500,- 
000  worth  of  machinery,  and  has  sold  wheat  futures 
to  the  value  of  less  than  $7,000,000,"  Mr.  Belitzky's 
statement  explained.    "In  this  record  surely  there 
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is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  or  an  in- 
tent to  manipulate  the  commodity  markets,  or  to 
injure  the  American  farmer;  in  fact,  these  agnres 
are  clearly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  activities  of 
the  sj-ndicate  have  been  most  beneficial  to  Ameri- 
can trade  and,  in  particular,  to  the  American 
farmer." 

The  testimony  revealed  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  delivering  the  wheat  involved  in  the  short 
sales  but  that  in  event  of  a  loss  in  the  Etiropean 
market  this  would  be  offset  by  the  covering  of  the 
Chicago  deal. 

The  firms  to  which  he  gave  the  orders,  Mr.  Be- 
litzky  said,  were  J.  S.  Bache  Company,  A.  E.  Xor- 
den  &  Co.,  and  "VS'achsman  &  Wassail. 

Grain  Brokers  Tell  Facts 

Harold  L.  Bache,  member  of  J.  S.  Bache  and 
Company,  stated  that  his  firm  was  a  member  of  the 
clearing  house  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  report 
necessary  by  law  on  short  sales  of  over  500,000 
bushels  in  one  day.  He  explained  that  his  sale  was 
handled  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bache  said  his  firm's  part  of  the  sales  were 
2,300,000  bushels  on  September  10  and  11.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  the  matter  of  short  selling  of 
wheat  in  the  American  market  for  the  Russian 
account  was  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  his  firm's 
members,  it  was  stated  that  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed and  considered. 

The  intention  of  selling  was  not  to  depress  the 
market  here,  he  said  he  believed,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  effect  on  the  price  of  world 
markets  because  of  these  sales. 

A.  L.  Wachsman,  of  Wachsman  &  Wassail,  testi- 
fied that  his  firm  was  not  a  member  of  the  clearing 
house  and  therefore  not  compelled  to  report  short 
sale  transactions.  He  said  that  this  was  done  only 
when  requested  by  a  Washington  department.  He 
said  his  firm  handled  3,110,000  bushels  of  the  short 
■Sales  and  had  the  orders  executed  through  various 
Chicago  sotirces. 

This  was  the  first  grain  transaction  for  the  all- 
Russia  syndicate  in  short  sales,  he  continued  and 
the  orders  covered  three  days.  When  asked  what 
cotild  be  the  reason  behind  the  sales  he  said  that 
probably  it  was  for  cash  to  pay  manufacturers  and 
others  in  the  United  States.  He  declared  that  short 
selling  of  this  kind  was  "nothing  more  than  fixing 
a  price  for  futures."  The  transactions  were  purely 
in  the  nature  of  hedges,  he  claimed. 

Mr.  Wachsman  said  that  if  the  object  was  to 
depress  prices  the  sales  would  have  been  made  "at 
the  market."  These  particular  orders,  he  said, 
were  "limit  orders,"  and  they  did  not  change  the 
existing  prices  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

T^Tien  asked  if  he  knew  the  amount  of  wheat 
exported  by  Russia  this  year,  Mr.  Wachsman  said 
he  believed  it  was  20,000,000  bushels  and  that  the 
total  would  be  about  48,000,000. 

Adolph  E.  Xorden,  partner  in  the  firm  of  A.  Nor- 
den  &  Co.,  said  his  firm  handled  2,355,000  bushels 
of  the  short  sales.  He  said  his  business  was  partic- 
ularly in  cotton.  His  firm  was  not  a  member  of 
the  clearing  house,  it  was  stated,  and  therefore  not 
subject  unless  requested  to  making  a  report  of 
short  sale  transactions. 

The  following  questions,  asked  by  congressmen, 
are  given  with  the  answers  of  the  syndicate  execu- 
tive: 

Q.  "How  did  you  decide  to  go  into  the  grain  busi- 
ness for  short  sales?" 

A.  "When  our  client,  Chlegborg.  in  Hamburg, 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  told  me  to  sell  for 
their  account  210.000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  which  is 
equivalent  to  7,765,000  bushels.  He  considered  it  a 
good  idea  to  protect  Russian  wheat  on  futures  by  sell- 
ing ahead  of  time." 

Q.    "Is  the  Soviet  government  a  grain  monopoly?" 

A    "The  industry's  properties  belong  to  the  state." 

Q.  "This  is  the  first  time  your  organization  dealt 
in  grain?" 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "How  did  it  happen  when  the  market  was  low 
that  you  decided  it  sell  wheat  short?  Tou  did  not 
do  it  in  past  years?" 

A.  "Before  the  World  VTslt  Russia  was  the  bigger 
exporter  of  wheat  and  because  of  the  large  crop  ex- 
pected this  year  it  was  probably  now  decided  to  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  an  insured  price." 

Q.  "Tour  corporation  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissariat  of  commerce  in  Russia?" 


A.  "It  is  an  independent  organization  supervised 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy." 

Q.  "That  is  under  the  commissariat  of  com- 
merce?" 

A.    "The  supreme  council  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that." 

Q.     "Do  you  get  your  orders  ultimately  from  the 
American  section  of  the  commissariat  of  Russia?" 

A.    "I  don't  know  of  any  such  section.    I  have  been 
away  from  Russia  for  four  years." 

Q.  "Doesn't  all  your  business  come  under  the  com-  ' 
missariat  ?" 

A.    "I  don't  think  so." 

Q.     "From  whom  do  you  receive  all  your  orders?" 
A.    "The  textile  syndicate  in  Moscow." 
Q.    "T^'ho  controls  that?" 
A.    "The  supreme  council." 

Q.    "Did  you  receive  cotton  orders  from  the  textile 
syndicate?" 
A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "T\Tien  you  came  to  engage  in  grain  you  re- 
ceived your  orders  from  the  Russian  agency  that  con- 
trols the  grain  trade?" 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.     "The  Soviet  government  owns  the  All-Russia 
Textile  Syndicate?" 

A.    "It  belongs  to  the  state." 

Q.    "TVhy  didn't  you  sell  the  wheat  short  in  Liver- 
pool?" 

A.     "I  don't  know,  only  that  Chicago  is  the  best 
place." 

Q.     "Have  you  made  any  other  short  sales  since 
these?" 
A.  "Xo." 

Q.    "Your  profit  on  the  short  sales,  if  any,  goes  to 
Russia  and  is  not  used  in  American  industry?" 
A.    "To  the  syndicate  in  Russia." 

Inquiry  Launched  by  Grain  Men,  Not  by 
Secretary  Hyde 

The  business  conduct  committe  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  considers  that  the  short  selling  of 
approximately  7,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  here  "was 
not  to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country," 
J.  S.  Badenoch.  chairman  cf  the  committee,  told  the 
congressional  committee. 

Representative  Fish  by  his  questioning  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  board  of  trade  itself  set  in 
motion  an  inquiry  that  preceded  the  telegraphic 
demand  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  for  an 
investigation.  John  A.  Btmnell,  president  of  the 
board,  said  the  short  selling  of  7,500,000  bushels  of 
wheat  might  temporarily  tend  to  depress  prices  but 
he  declared  that  he  saw  in  the  Russian  action  no 
"threat  to  the  American  farmer." 

Representative  John  E.  Nelson,  representative 
from  Maine,  in  interrogating  the  witness,  asked 
why  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  wheat  on 
the  Chicago  market  and  Mr.  Bunnell  said  he  knew 
of  no  reason.  Then,  Mr.  Nelson  wanted  to  know 
why  the  directors  adopted  a  resolution  barring  such 
short  selling  by  foreign  governments. 

President  Bimnell  answered  that  the  directors  of 
the  board  had  acted  on  the  advice  of  its  committee 
which  it  had  sent  to  Washington. 


FIELD  CORN  IN  CANS? 


Some  of  the  American  canners'  papers  are  charg- 
ing, or  insinuating,  that  a  number  of  disreputable 
canners  are  eking  out  this  year's  shortage  of  corn 
by  packing  feed  corn. 

The  National  Canners  Association  declares  that 
the  attitude  of  the  industry  toward  such  a  practice 
is  summed  up  in  recent  resolutions  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  are  as  follows: 

"Resolved:  That  this  association  condemns  the 
practice  of  canning  field  corn,  regardless  of  labeling 
so  as  to  technically  comply  with  the  law;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved:  That  any  member  canners  who  shall 
in  the  future  indulge  in  such  practices  be  expelled 
from  the  association." 


NORMAL  TRADE  FOR  PLANTS 
PROCESSING  CORN 

The  effect  of  an  erratic  corn  market  on  such  an 
industry  as  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
is  reflected  at  once,  of  course,  in  quarterly  earning 
statements.  In  spite  of  the  high  corn  prices  this 
summer,  company  officials  expect  that  normal  busi- 
ness will  show  up  in  the  third  quarter  statement. 

Record  earnings  in  the  second  quarter,  $3,488,918, 


were  due  partly  to  the  cheap  corn  then  available. 
Normally  the  company  makes  55  per  cent  of  its 
earnings  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 


PREVENTING  SMUT  IN  GRAIN 

A  new  aid  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  grains 
has  recently  been  developed  by  a  farming  company 
of  Kansas.  This  invention,  an  automatic  smut 
treater,  can  easily  be  built  into  an  ordinary  grain 
elevator  where  it  vnll  treat  wheat  with  copper  car- 
bonate or  any  other  chemical  used  in  the  process 
at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  every  10  minutes. 

Smut  treatment  has  long  been  advocated  as 
means  of  obtaining  a  higher  grade  of  seed  wheat 
and  also  preventing  heavy  losses  through  dockage 
of  smutty  grain.  Besides  saving  grain,  smut  treated 
seed  produces  cleaner  and  higher  yields. 

The  treating  of  the  grain  is  now  a  new  idea,  but 
formerly  has  been  done  by  small  treaters  which 
were  both  expensive  and  dangerous.  The  small 
voltmie  of  grain  treated  raised  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration, while  the  fumes  of  the  chemicals  used  are 
quite  dangerous  and  likely  to  be  inhaled  by  men 
working  around  small  treaters  and  shoveling 
treated  grain. 

Treating  Entirely  Automatic 

By  this  new  method  invented  by  J.  S.  Bird,  presi- 
dent of  a  Kansas  wheat   farming  company,  the 


TRUCK  KECEIVIXG  LOAD  OF  TREATED  WHEAT 

treating  is  entirely  automatic,  the  grain  being 
mixed  in  a  long  pipe  with  baffles  while  being  loaded 
in  the  truck.  A  great  canvas  cover  entirely  closes 
the  truck  body  while  the  grain  is  being  loaded  and 
prevents  the  fumes  from  escaping.  The  action  of 
the  treater  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  particular  company  has  installed  these  auto- 
matic treaters  in  all  of  its  elevators  at  Page,  Wal- 
lace, Hays,  and  Weskan.  In  an  effort  to  promote  a 
higher  and  cleaner  grade  of  wheat  in  western  Kan- 
sas, the  company  is  treating  grain  for  all  farmers 
in  the  community  who  bring  their  seed  to  the  ele- 
vator charging  only  a  nominal  sum  to  cover  the 
cost  of  handling. 


CO-OP  LEADERS  CLASH  ON  ANTI- 
FARM-BOARD  LETTER 


C.  H.  Bonnell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association,  has  denied  the  authority 
of  R.  E.  Orndorff,  vice-president,  to  issue,  for  the 
association,  his  letter  of  October  2,  which  attacked 
the  Federal  Farm  Board's  methods  of  disrupting 
the  independent  farmers'  elevator  organizations. 

"Marauding  bands"  of  Government-paid  agents, 
the  letter  to  members  explains,  are  now  harrassing 
the  independent  elevators  in  an  effort  to  swing 
them  into  the  federal  organization. 

This  action,  according  to  the  letter,  places  the 
farm  elevators  of  the  Middle  West — 5,000  strong — 
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in  constant  danger  of  disruption  despite  the  fact 
that  half  a  million  farmer  stockholders  are  practi- 
cally all  satisfied  and  their  elevators  have  paid 
them  a  greater  profit  than  all  other  agricultural  as- 
sociations combined. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  business  which  the  hirelings 
of  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation,  the 
farm  board  subsidiary,  and  its  regionals  are  trying 
to  control  or  destroy  with  huge  government  funds," 
says  the  letter.  "No  telling  what  constructive  busi- 
ness will  be  attacked  next  and  the  American  busi- 
ness world  should  be  aroused  to  the  grave  danger. 
Farm  board  policies  are  socialistic." 

Recently,  considerable  feeling  has  developed  be- 
tween the  Illinois  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  the  rather  involved  line-up  of  farm-board- 
sponsored  organizations  and  their  affiliates.  The 
Illinois  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  is  at 
odds  with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
whose  interests  are  linked  with  the  farm  board. 

The  recently  formed  Illinois  Grain  Corporation  is 
a  stockholder  in  the  Farmers  National  Grain 
Corporation  and  has  the  Midwest  Grain  Corpora- 
tion as  a  grain  selling  affiliate. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  has  bought 
$10,000  of  stock  of  the  Illinois  Grain  Corporation 
which  borrows  from  the  farm  board.  The  farm 
board  is  also  represented  by  the  Farmers  Union,  a 
unit  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The  Farmers 
Union  and  the  Illinois  Grain  Corporation  are  com- 
monly interested  in  endeavoring  to  win  independent 
interest  over  to  the  Government-sponsored  line-up. 


FACTORS  THE  CORN  BUYER  MUST 
CONSIDER 


A  grain  buyer  for  an  eastern  feed  company,  re- 
cently described  a  few  of  the  routine  problems 
encountered  in  selecting  corn  from  samples,  and 
illustrated  how  deceptive  the  appearance  of  various 
grades  may  be  at  times. 

"It  is  surprising  sometimes,  to  the  man  who  is 
not  an  expert,  to  look  at  samples  of  No.  1  to  No.  5 
corn,"  he  said.  "Many  a  man  who  has  grown  and 
fed  corn  will  pick  No.  5  as  the  best.  Containing 
more  moisture,  it  is  the  plumper  grain,  yet  it  is 
not  nearly  so  good.  This  shows  the  need  of  taking 
advantage  of  expert  buying.  Let's  do  a  little  figur- 
ing and  see  what  the  difference  between  No.  1  and 
No.  5  corn  could  be.  In  the  first  place,  there  could 
be  7%  per  cent  more  water;  4  per  cent  more 
foreign  stuff,  and  8  per  cent  more  damaged  grain, 
making  a  total  of  191/2  per  cent  that  has  no  feeding 
value. 

"That  is  nearly  one-fifth  off.  In  round  figures, 
with  corn  at  $1  a  bushel,  19%  cents  off,  might  make 
the  difference  of  from  $7  to  near  $10  a  ton  on  the 
actual  value  of  these  two  grades  of  corn.  This 
amounts  to  as  much  as  50  cents  a  bag  in  actual 
feeding  value  on  two  grades  of  corn  that  are  indis- 
tinguishable to  the  novice." 


SHIPPING  GRAIN  DIRECT  TO  RE- 
DUCE FREIGHT  COSTS 

An  unusually  interesting  and  timely  bulletin, 
especially  for  middle  western  elevator  and  grain 
men,  dealing  with  the  procedure  in  shipping  grain 
direct  from  producing  to  consuming  points  without 
the  usual  stop  at  tei'minal  markets,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  In  it,  the 
attention  of  middle  western,  and  particularly  Il- 
linois, grain  men  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
emergency  rates  now  applying  on  grain  going  to 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  due  to  the  drought, 
are  of  particular  advantage  in  using  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  bulletin.    Briefly,  it  is  as  follows: 

Advantage  of  Direct  Selling 
Much  grain  used  as  feed  in  the  dairy  section  of 
northern  Illinois,  for  example,  is  purchased  on  the 
Chicago  market.  Some  of  it  originally  comes  from 
shipping  points  in  Iowa.  The  transportation  charges 
on  a  direct  haul  would  be  much  less  than  they  are 
when  the  grain  is  taken  into  the  terminal  market 
and  then  hauled  back. 

To  pursue  this  example  further:  Scales  Mound, 


in  northwestern  Illinois,  is  in  a  dairy  section  into 
which  much  feed  is  usually  shipped.  Cars  of 
grain  bound  for  Chicago  go  right  through  this  sta- 
tion. The  rate  on  corn  from  Masonville,  Iowa,  to 
Chicago  is  the  same  as  that  from  Masonville  to 
Scales  Mound,  which  is  17.5  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
carlots.  If,  however,  the  grain  goes  to  Chicago 
and  is  then  hauled  back,  there  is  an  additional 
freight  charge  of  13  cents  per  100  pounds.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  the  freight  charges  on  an  80,- 
000-pound  car  of  grain  from  Masonville  to  Chicago 
would  be  $140,  and  from  Chicago  to  Scales  Mound 
an  additional  $104,  making  a  total  of  $244  paid  out 
for  transportation  charges  from  seller  to  buyer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  freight  charges  direct 
from  Masonville  to  Scales  Mound  would  be  $140  on 
this  same  car  of  grain  delivered  to  the  buyer  in 
Scales  Mound. 

Manifestly,  if  feeding  requirements  can  be  filled 
by  purchasing  direct  from  the  producing  section. 


THE  Farmers  Co-operative  Association  of  Ala- 
mota,  Kan.,  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  belt  of 
western  Kansas,  this  year  completed  a  55,000- 
bushel  elevator  to  tower  above  its  former  two 
plants  of  10,000  and  5,000  bushels  each. 

Although  Alamota  cannot  boast  of  a  large  popu- 
lation, the  co-operative  elevator  attracts  farmers 


CO-OPERATIVE  ELEVATOR  AT  ALAMOTA,  KAN. 

from  a  territory  extending,  roughly,  20  miles  to  the 
south  and  10  miles  north,  east,  and  west — indicat- 
ing that  as  a  business  organization  of  farmers,  the 
association  has  done  its  work  satisfactorily  to 
everybody,  and  that  it  has  achieved  the  success  it 
has  worked  hard  for  since  1915. 

The  new  55,000-bushel  building  was  erected  as 
the  result  of  the  two  things;  The  company's  in- 
creasing volume  of  business  and  a  200  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wheat  acreage  which  has  been  made  by 
farmers  in  that  section.  More  wheat  is  being  raised 
and  more  is  being  handled  by  this  co-operative  or- 
ganization. 

C.  D.  Sharp,  who  has  been  with  the  company  for 
14  years,  is  the  manager.  Other  officers  of  the 
organization  are  all  farmers  and  wheat  growers 
from  the  Alamota  territory.  F.  W.  Perrigo  is  sec- 
retary; G.  E.  Mudd,  president;  and  the  follo-w-ing 
are  directors:  D.  O.  Durr,  Ed  McLeish,  and  J.  W. 
Thomas.  The  association  has  had  practically  the 
same  officers  since  the  start  and  there  has  been 
little  difficulty  experienced  since  its  organization 
in  1915. 

The  new  building  is  32  by  34  feet,  and  rises  52 
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there  is  a  distinct  saving  to  be  made  on  freight 
charges.  Similarly,  there  are  places  in  southern 
Illinois  and  in  neighboring  states  to  the  east  and 
south  where  feeding  requirements  exceed  the 
amount  of  grain  produced  locally  and  to  which 
grain  may  be  economically  brought  direct  from  the 
great  surplus-producing  area  of  east-central  Illinois. 

While  freight  charges  comprise  the  major  cost 
item  of  handling  grain,  direct  shipment  offers  addi- 
tional opportunities  of  avoiding,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, such  items  as  commissions,  switching 
charges,  and  cost  of  handling  through  terminal  ele- 
vators. There  is  the  further  advantage  that  coun- 
try-run grain  of  specified  grade  usually  is  of  better 
average  quality  than  grain  of  the  same  grade  that 
has  been  mixed  out  of  a  terminal  elevator. 

While  the  majority  of  grain  must  of  necessity 
pass  through  terminal  elevators,  the  Illinois  sta- 
tion recommends  more  direct  shipping  wherever  it 
is  at  all  possible. 


feet  to  the  first  roof,  with  the  remaining  distance 
to  the  cupola  24  feet.  It  is  of  crib  type  construc- 
tion. It  contains  12  bins  of  which  five  are  over- 
head and  the  rest  deep  bins.  The  new  building  has 
a  loading  capacity  of  over  3,000  bushels  per  hour, 
and  a  receiving  capacity  of  3,000  bushels  per  hour. 
Although  it  has  no  regular  cleaner,  it  does  have  a 
suction  type  machine  that  cleans  the  grain  as  fast 
as  it  is  elevated.  The  Santa  Fe  is  the  elevator's 
only  railroad,  but  a  400-foot  extension  was  built 
on  the  elevator's  switch  this  spring  to  carry  more 
cars. 

A  20-horsepower  Fairbanks  Morse  Motor  is  the 
type  of  prime  mover  used.  Drive  is  of  rope  and 
about  80  foot  of  manila,  1 14 -inch,  is  used.  Control 
is  by  clutch. 

The  unloading  device  is  a  dump  sink  from  rail- 
road cars.  Although  terminals  possess  more  elab- 
orate devices,  the  simpler  ones  adequately  meet  the 
country  elevator's  needs.  Weighing  is  done  with  a 
10-bushel  automatic  Richardson  Scale.  Fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  water  barrels  comprise  the  fire 
protection.  There  is  also  a  truck  dump,  a  man  lift, 
a  steel  grate,  and  a  15-duct  distributor.  An  S^A- 
inch  well  casing  is  used  as  a  grain  spout  to  cars. 

Wheat  is  the  main  crop  handled,  although  the 
company  deals  to  some  extent  in  corn,  barley,  and 
oats.    Some  cain  seed  is  also  handled. 

Handled  Over  500,000  Bushels 

In  1928  the  company  handled  over  500,000  bushels 
Flour,  feed,  coal,  mill  feeds,  salt  and  poultry 
feeds  are  handled  with  coal  the  most  profitable 
and  feeds  a  close  second.  Manager  Sharp  has 
observed  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  poul- 
try feeds  and  the  company  is  handling  more  of 
these  every  year. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1916  as  the  result  of 
the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in, 
the  district  to  receive  the  dividends  from  margins 
on  grain.   The  new  elevator  was  built  in  March  and 
April  of  this  year. 

The  company  also  has  a  10,000-bushel  and  a  5,000- 
bushel  elevator,  with  the  former  of  which  it  started 
out  on  its  career.  The  10,000-bushel  unit  now  is 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  storage  elevator  for  wheat 
during  the  rush  season  and  for  barley  and  grains 
the  rest  of  the  time.  The  5,000-bushel  house  is 
used  only  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Both  are  of 
frame-studded  construction. 


GOVERNOR  ERICKSON,  of  Montana,  declares: 
"It  costs  the  grower  from  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel  in 
freight  and  other  charges  to  transport  a  bushel 
of  wheat  to  the  terminal  market." 

ACCORDING  to  revised  and  final  figures,  there 
were  149,606  carlots  of  wheat  examined  by  licensed 
inspectors  in  all  United  States  markets  during 
July,  1930.  Of  these  10.4  per  cent,  or  15,513  car- 
lots,  graded  smutty. 


00  Per  Cent  Gain  in  Wheat 
Acreages  New  Elevator 

By  Kenneth  Force 
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Expressions  of  sympathy  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  offiice  from  hundreds  of 
individuals,  associations,  and  companies  in 
the  grain  and  milling  industries  since  the 
death  of  Arthur  J.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Mitchell  Brothers  Publishing  Company, 
on  September  25.  Each  one  of  these  mes- 
sages is  deeply  appreciated.  The  business 
associates  of  the  deceased,  and  those  of 
his  family  connected  with  the  company, 
gratefully  acknowdedge  these  tributes  to 
his  memory. 


THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  PLOT 

POLITICAL  reasons  why  our  Govern- 
ment's secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr. 
Hyde,  should  attempt  to  use  the  recent  soviet 
short-selling  episode  as  a  smoke  screen  to 
hide  the  administration's  failure  to  bolster 
grain  prices,  are  quite  obvious.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Alexander 
Legge,  farm  board  head. 

Before  becoming  chairman  of  that  ill-fated 
Federal  board,  Mr.  Legge  had  a  broad  busi- 
ness contact  with  agriculture.  Yet  influences 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  other  considerations 
more  difficult  to  comprehend,  led  him  to  de- 
clare in  a  burst  of  almost  soap-box  oratory : 
"There  is  no  relation  in  this  selling  activity 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  any  commercial 
transaction.  The  possibility  that  Russia  is 
hedging  or  trying  to  fix  a  price  against  some- 
thing she  has  to  sell  is  contrary  to  apparent 
facts." 

Can  it  be  that  ^Ir.  Legge  does  not  know 


that,  for  years,  Canada  and  Argentina  have 
been  among  the  foreign  sources  of  wheat 
selling  orders  on  the  Chicago  board?  Cana- 
dians and  Argentians,  of  course,  never  have 
had  intention  of  actual  delivery  in  the  Chi- 
cago market,  but  all  such  transactions  are 
legitimate,  ethical,  and  plain,  good  business. 
They  are  the  simplest  type  of  hedging  trans- 
action, exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
executed  every  day  in  the  year  by  elevator 
owners  who  intend  eventually  to  deliver  their 
wheat  to  mills  and  not  to  the  board  of  trade. 


GRINDING  IT  FOR  FEED 

TECHNICAL  data  on  just  how  wheat 
may  be  ground  and  proportioned  to  best 
advantage  for  feed  appear  in  the  Hay,  Straw 
and  Feed  department  of  this  issue.  The 
timely  material  offered  there  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  any  serious  debate  on  the 
subject  of  feed  wheat  totals  for  the  current 
season.  The  feeding  value  of  wheat  can  be 
ruined  by  improper  grinding,  or  rendered 
only  half-useful  by  careless  compounding 
with  other  ingredients. 

Estimates  on  the  subject  of  feed  for  wheat 
started  out  very  conservatively.  The  man 
who  originally  suggested  that  65,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  Avould  be  used  for  feed  this 
season  now  blushes  with  shame.  The  ante 
was  raised  in  almost  no  time  to  a  minimum 
of  90,000,000  bushels. 

Even  the  cautious  statistical  sages  of  La 
Salle  Street  now  maintain  that  120.000,000 
bushels  of  the  bread  grain  out  on  the  1930 
feed  lot  can  be  expected. 

The  better  results  which  feeders  get  from 
the  use  of  wheat,  the  more  and  the  longer 
they  will  use  it,  providing  the  price  is  reason- 
able. It  is  thus  to  the  advantage  of  every 
elevator  manager — whether  his  contact  with 
feeders  be  on  a  retail  or  wholesale  basis — to 
see  that  feed  is  correctly  used  in  his  trade 
area. 


FOR  THE  ENTIRE  GRAIN  TRADE 

C O:\IPARED  with  the  great  number  of 
terminal  grain  market  representatives 
attending  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association's  thirty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  October  13  to  15,  the  at- 
tendance of  country  elevator  shippers  was 
small.  Yet  the  problems  dealt  with  on  this 
occasion  were  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole 
trade. 

For  this  reason,  our  report  of  the  associa- 
tion's proceedings  this  year  is,  as  usual,  ab- 
solutely complete.  This  is  possible  through 
the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  association 
with  our  own  staff,  and  an  index  to  the  value 
of  the  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber, through  the  association,  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  reprint  of  the  report  appearing  in 
this  issue. 

Specifically,  the  report  is  of  value  because 
of  the  information  it  gives  on  such  matters 
as  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  trade; 
116  such  bills  were  introduced  into  the  na- 
tional congress  in  the  past  year.  Every  dealer 
should  be  posted  on  the  latest  developments 
as  to  these  bills.   Of  particular  interest  is  the 


emphasis  on  the  common  problems  confront- 
ing the  grain  handling  and  feed  handling  in- 
dustries. 

More  and  more,  the  interest  of  country  ele- 
vator firms  and  terminal  grain  corporations  is 
being  bound  up  with  feed.  On  this  subject 
there  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  report. 


CEREALS  AND  CIVILIZATION 

HISTORIANS,  having  largely  exhausted 
the  sources  of  information  represented 
by  hieroglyphics  and  other  ancient  code  writ- 
ings which  described  civilization  as  it  ex- 
isted over  4,000  years  ago,  now  are  turning  to 
wheat  as  the  principal  clue  to  the  location  of 
the  earth's  oldest  race  of  civilized  people. 

In  outlining  the  theory  which  modern  stu- 
dents are  following  in  their  search  for  the 
real  "cradle  of  civilization,"  J.  B.  S.  Haldane 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  magazine : 
"Civilization  is  based  not  only  on  men,  but 
on  plants  and  animals.  It  needs  a  cultivated 
plant  giving  high  yields  of  storable  food,  an 
animal  to  carry  loads,  and  a  plant  source  of 
fiber.  .  .  .  Hence,  if  it  is  possible  to  determine 
where  cereals  and  cattle  Avere  first  domesti- 
cated, we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
tracing  civilization  to  its  source." 

Great  progress  already  has  been  made. 
Vavilov  and  other  European  scientists  are 
tracing  grain  production  far  back  into  primi- 
tive societies,  and  their  data  on  wheat  already 
is  being  released.  There  are  two  distinct 
types  of  wheat  which  can  be  hybridized  only 
with  difficulty.  Their  cultivation  now  ex- 
tends, of  course,  into  all  continents,  but  each 
can  be  traced,  according  to  \^avilov,  to  a 
definite  center.  One  of  these  centers  is  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  other,  from  which  the 
more  important  wheats  have  sprung,  is  in  or 
near  southeastern  Afghanistan.  The  former 
center  is  taken  to  be  the  original  home  of 
the  grain  that  led  up  to  the  building  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  while  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  more  important  wheat 
varieties  grown  in  Europe  and  the  Americas 
today.  Rye  and  flax,  incidentally,  seem  to  be 
of  Afghan  origin. 

The  archaeology'  of  these  regions  where 
wheat,  the  civilization  builder,  seems  to  have 
been  born,  is  practically  untouched,  but  pro- 
posed excavations  should  yield  extremely  in- 
teresting facts. 

GRAIN  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

LEVELS  on  which  wheat  prices  now  rest, 
according  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Chairman  Legge,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
are  so  low  that  investors  are  being  drawn 
into  the  market.  This  new  class  of  buyers, 
he  contends,  is  a  shrewd  lot,  industriously 
salting  away  their  commitments  against  the 
time  when  normal  price  levels  will  be  re- 
gained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wheat,  the  world's 
great  food  staple,  is  a  fundamentally  sound 
investment.  Yet  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
its  market  operation  by  Government  super- 
vision, and  the  hazards  lately  introduced  by 
farm  board  tactics  which  have  tended  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  regular  grain  trade. 
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naturally  operate  as  a  "Danger-Stay-Away" 
sign  to  investors  with  large  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

Had  there  been  a  free  and  open  market  for 
grain,  the  investment  buying  of  wheat  on  a 
large  scale  probably  would  have  progressed 
rapidly  this  summer,  in  anticipation  of  a 
logical  fall  and  winter  price  climb.  But 
shot  through  and  through  with  Federal  in- 
terferences as  the  grain  market  is,  investment 
cash  has  been  diverted,  warily,  to  less 
troubled  sectors  of  industry. 

Although  conditions  this  year  have  offered 
unusual  attractions  to  grain  buyers,  the  turn- 
over on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
first  eight  months  has  been  some  2,000,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  a  decline  of  more  than  13  per  cent.  Fed- 
eral regulations  must  be  held  responsible  in 
no  small  degree.  Buying  has  been  discourag- 
ed and  prices  have  reflected  the  lack  of  inter- 
est. 


EDITORIAL 

MENTION 


A  tactless  individual  has  suggested  that  a 
satisfactory  abbreviation  for  the  Govern- 
mentally  cumbersome  name.  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation,  would  be  f.  N.  G.  c. 

The  first  cargo  of  wheat  sent  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board's 
agency  was  in  a  British  freighter.  No  doubt 
this  gave  officials  of  the  United  States  lines 
something  to  ponder.  They  are  urging 
private  grain  exporters  to  use  their  Pacific 
Coast-European  freight  service  of  the  U.  S. 
lines  whenever  possible. 


D.  B.  Redler,  governing  director  of  the 
Tiger  Oats  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Cape  Town 
and  Moorreesburg,  South  Africa,  was  a  re- 
cent caller  at  this  office.  He  reports  that  grain 
trade  and  milling  activities  in  his  country  are 
flourishing  and  his  optimism  is  borne  out, 
incidentally,  by  October  arrivals  of  South 
African  corn  cargoes  at  our  eastern  seaboard. 


For  the  country  as  a  whole,  present  pros- 
pects indicate  a  hay  crop  of  about  90  per  cent 
normal,  and  a  feed  grain  crop  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  normal,  based  on  the  five-year 
average.  Although  there  is  an  unusual  and 
acute  shortage  of  hay  and  grain  in  many 
places,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
supply  can  be  supplemented  if  state  agencies 
continue  to  co-operate  with  dealers. 


Just  how  well  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
stands  with  certain  co-operative  organizations 
supposed  to  be  distinctly  on  the  farm  board's 
side  of  the  fence,  is  revealed  in  a  broadside  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation. The  gist  of  the  whole  indictment  is 
suggested  in  the  introduction  which  asks :  "Are 
some  of  our  'farm  relief  leaders'  working  for 
Russia  or  the  American  farmer?  Will  the 
Americanization  of  Russian  wheat  production. 
Russianize  American  institutions?     It  looks 


that  way.  No  farm  board  leader  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reap  huge  profits  from  the  mechan- 
izing of  Russian  agriculture.  .  .  ."  This 
thinly  veiled  attack  on  the  farm  board's  chair- 
man, Alexander  Legge,  formerly  head  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  which  is  now 
supplying  much  farm  machinery  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, is  hardly  justified.  If  American  firms  did 
not  supply  harvesters  to  the  Soviets,  manufac- 
turers in  a  half  dozen  other  countries  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  do  so.  The  independent 
grain  trade,  in  its  opposition  to  Mr.  Legge  and 
his  policies,  need  not  turn  to  Russia  for  am- 
munition. In  over  a  year  of  downright  farm 
board  failure,  and  in  the  patent  unfairness  of 
the  law  Mr.  Legge  undertakes  to  uphold,  there 
is  ammunition  enough — and  within  arm's 
reach. 


CROSS  SECTION  NOTES  ON 
THIS  ISSUE 

Complete  record  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association  at  Chicago  October  13  to  15: 
Beginning  on  Page  215. 

How  the  most  may  be  made  of  wheat  as 
feed:   Pages  211-213. 

100  Per  Cent  reclamation  of  five  cars  of 
Manitoba  "unfit  for  human  consumption" : 
Page  197. 

A  new  "co-op"  elevator:  Page  199. 

Pointers  on  drying  grain  at  the  countr}-  ele- 
vator :  Page  196. 

The  photo-electric  cell  in  use  in  a  new  ele- 
vator: Page  196. 

Dialogue  developed  at  official  inquiries  into 
Soviet  Russian  short-selling  activities.  Pages 
197-8. 

The  background  of  facts  in  the  Russian 
grain  situation :  Page  200. 

Grain-shipping  theories  evolved  at  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station :  Page  199. 

News  Letters  :   Beginning  on  Page  204. 

Note:  Emergency  rates  on  feed  to  drought 
areas  will  be  extended,  in  all  probability,  past 
October  31,  the  date  originally  set  for  their  ex- 
piration.— How  grain  dealers  are  participating 
in  feed  distribution  under  these  rates :  Pages 
213-4. 

Nezvs  of  the  Terminal  Markets :  Page  202. 
Official  standards  for  soy  beans,  and  other 
data  for  the  bean  elevator  operator:  Page  214. 


The  influence  of  big  operators  in  speculative 
markets  is  frankly  featured  in  a  report  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
February  21,  1928.  This  report,  now  made 
public,  covers  a  period  from  February  26  to 
November  1,  1927,  during  which  there  was  a 
suspension  of  individual  reports  by  traders  on 
the  various  grain  exchanges,  required  under 
authority  of  the  grain  futures  act.  It  was 
found  that  44  per  cent  of  all  trading  in  Chicago 
wheat  futures  and  32  per  cent  of  all  the  trading 
in  corn  futures  in  this  period  was  for  the  ac- 
count of  large  traders  located  in  Chicago,  that 
is,  those  who  had  an  open  interest  of  200,000 
bushels  or  more.   The  report  states  that  during 


the  period  that  the  reporting  requirements  were 
suspended  there  were  seven  speculators  who  at 
one  time  or  another  had  each  a  net  position  in 
a  single  Chicago  wheat  future  amounting  to  2,- 
000,000  bushels  or  more.  .  .  In  our  crude  way,_ 
we  would  like  to  inquire  how  this  detailed  re- 
port was  possible  if  the  reporting  requirements 
of  big  traders  really  were  suspended  during 
this  period. 


A  deserted  elevator  usually  has  no  excite- 
ment to  enliven  its  old  age,  but  the  one  at 
1911  North  Laramie  Avenue,  Chicago,  recent- 
ly proved  to  be  an  exception.  A  raiding 
squad  sirened  up  to  its  door,  entered  the 
premises,  seized  a  $75,000  still,  three  tons  of 
corn  sugar,  45,000  gallons  of  mash,  and  hav- 
ing thus  distinguished  the  property  as  a  land- 
mark of  no  little  consequence,  departed  into 
the  night. 


The  economic  committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  considering  a  series  of  conferences 
to  discover  new  industrial  uses  for  wheat. 
No  particular  harm  can  come  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  perhaps  a  more  useful  procedure 
would  be  to  help  re-establish  wheat  in  its 
normal  service  as  food.  If  the  consumption 
of  wheat  during  the  last  two  years  had  been 
on  a  pre-war  basis,  there  would  be  no  such 
burdensome  surplus  as  afflicts  the  market  to- 
day. 


A.  J.  Stoliarofif,  board  member  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  government  grain  and  milling  trust, 
Sojuskhleb,  Ltd.,  of  Moscow,  while  calling  at 
this  office  this  month,  had  no  secrets  in  re- 
gard to  possible  grain  export  totals  from  his 
country  to  impart.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  high- 
est grain  trade  executives  of  Russia  them- 
selves know  even  the  approximate  limit  of 
their  own  strength  and  weakness  in  connec- 
tion with  their  grain  exporting  campaign. 
Mr.  Stoliaroff  is  in  his  thirties,  smiling,  yet 
very  much  in  earnest.  His  grain  trade  career 
began  in  humble  capacity  under  the  regime 
of  the  czars,  and  except  for  his  technical 
knowledge  of  grain,  he  probably  has  had  a 
lot  of  things  to  "unlearn." 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  to 
prohibit  the  selling  of  futures  by  any  foreign 
government.  This  position  is  taken  follow- 
ing the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hyde,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  it  is  very  undesirable  that  gov- 
ernments, with  their  unlimited  resources  and 
political  motives,  should  operate  against 
private  business  concerns  in  the  same  mar- 
kets. Rather  than  that  special  restrictions- 
should  be  imposed  on  marketing,  however, 
it  would  be  better  if  all  governments  would 
decide  to  stay  out  of  the  grain  business  alto- 
gether. There  are  dangers  in  placing  limita- 
tions on  trading,  for  selling  cannot  be  re- 
stricted without  also  restricting  buying. 
What  the  grain  markets  need  at  the  moment 
is  normal  trading,  which  would  mean  more 
buying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  period  of 
alarms  and  confusion  will  speedily  pass  and 
allow  business  to  right  itself. — Market  News,. 
(Winnipeg.) 
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A  WARNING 

Lest  some  member  forget  his  responsibility  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
an  open  market  where  supply  and  demand  are  truly 
reflected  in  prices,  the  directors  last  month  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  Rule  143  be  sent  to  each  member. 

143.  DEMORALIZATION  OF  IMARKET.— Purchases 
or  sales  of  commodities  or  securities,  or  offers  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  commodities  or  securities,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  market 
and  bringing-  about  a  condition  of  demoralization  in 
which  prices  will  not  fairly  reflect  market  values,  are 
forbidden  and  any  member  who  makes  or  assists  in 
making  such  purchase  or  sale  or  offers  to  purchase 
or  sell  with  knowledge  of  the  purpose  thereof, 
or  who,  with  such  knowledge  shall  be  a  party  to 
or  assist  in  carrying  out  any  plan  or  scheme  for  the 
making  of  such  purchases  or  sales  or  offers  to  pur- 
chase or  sell,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  act 
Inconsistent  with  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS 

President  Bunnell  recently  appointed  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Joseph  P.  Griffin,  Fred  Uhlmann 
and  James  W.  McCulloh,  to  give  a  report  on  the 
status  of  foreign  agents  and  solicitors,  and  the 
following  report  was  approved  by  the  directors: 

The  special  committee  which  you  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  foreign  business  and  foreign  com- 
mission rates  has  met  and  begs  to  report  that,  in  its 
opinion, 

(1)  Because  the  tax  laws  of  many  foreign  nations 
are  so  burdensome  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  mem- 
bers to  open  foreign  branches,  we  recommend  that 
a  new  Regulation  1609  similar  to  the  following  be 
adopted: 

1609.  FOREIGX  AGENTS  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Members  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  agents  and  solicitors  whose 
place  of  business  and  customers  are  located  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Canada,  providing, 
however,  that  no  arrangement  so  made  shall,  under 
any  circumstances,  allow  a  commission  of  less 
than  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  non- 
members  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for 
members  on  transactions  mentioned  in  Rule  231 
(b).  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
arrangements  with  an  individual,  as  a  foreign 
solicitor  or  agent,  who  is  a  trader  for  his  own 
account  whereby  such  an  arrangement  results  in 
giving  to  the  agent  a  lower  commission  than  he 
would  otherwise  enjoy. 

2.  The  committee  agrees  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  where  a  foreign  non- 
clearing  member  turns  over  to  a  clearing  member 
future  delivery  orders  of  a  non-member,  (free  from 
expense  to  the  clearing  member)  the  clearing  member 
shall  receive  one-quarter  cent  out  of  the  three-eighths 
of  a  cent  commission  paid  by  the  foreign  non-mem- 
ber for  the  execution  of  such  orders.  The  brokerage 
shall  be  paid  by  the  clearing  member.  When  in- 
structed, the  clearing  member  may  render  accounts 
direct  to  the  foreign  non-member  and  in  this  case, 
one-half  of  the  regular  brokerage  charges  shall  be 
paid  by  the  foreign  non-clearing  member  turning  over 
the  order.  Said  foreign  member  shall  guarantee  due 
performance  of  said  foreign  non-member  customers' 
contracts. 


LIGHT  MOVEMENT  AT  PEORIA 

Wheat:  Practically  no  wheat  moving  from  this 
territory,  large  stocks  in  all  terminals,  no  export 
wheat  being  sold  from  this  country  as  our  prices 
are  considerable  above  other  exporting  countries. 
New  crop  going  in  under  very  favorable  conditions, 
some  coming  up  and  looks  fine. 

Corn:  Receipts  are  just  about  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, ■which  is  not  at  all  promising,  country  sell- 
ing a  little  more  as  the  prices  decline  and  the  new 
crop  husking  is  rn  progress.  Yields  of  the  new  crop 
which  have  arrived  here  so  far,  run  from  33  to  60 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Out  cash  market  is  fairly  well 


in  line  with  other  competing  markets.  We  look  for 
a  fairly  good  demand  to  continue. 

Oats:  Very  light  movement,  demand  at  present 
not  very  good,  industries  and  storage  carriers  seem 
to  be  about  the  only  ones  interested.  We  look  for  a 
fair  demand. — Mueller  G-rain  Company,  Peoria,  III., 
letter  of  October  11. 


ELECT  A.  P.  WHITE  PRESIDENT  OF 
WINNIPEG  EXCHANGE 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  last  month,  A. 
P.  White,  known  to  the  grain  trade  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Murphy.  Ernest  S.  Parker  and  A.  C.  Reid  were 
named  vice-presidents,  this  being  the  second  con- 
secutive term  for  the  former.  The  following  were 
chosen  to  form  the  council  of  12  for  the  exchange: 


A.  P.  WHITE 

X.  J.  Breen,  J.  A.  Crowe,  R.  T.  Evans,  J.  C.  Gage, 
Henry  Gauer,  C.  E.  Graham,  C.  E.  Hayles,  John  W. 
Horn,  D.  C.  Maclachlan,  W.  A.  Murphy,  W.  Pope, 
and  R.  C.  Reece. 

Mr.  White,  the  new  president,  was  born  in  Win- 
nipeg in  1882  and  has  been  connected  with  grain 
trade  in  that  city  since  1901  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Xorthern  Elevator  Company  as  a 
clerk.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  office  manager  of 
O'Brien  &  Martin  and  in  1914  when  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Clark  &  Martin  he  became  a  partner. 
Mr.  Clark  has  since  died  and  Mr.  Martin  retired 
from  active  business  at  the  end  of  last  August,  but 
Mr.  White,  who  is  only  48,  is  continuing  the  busi- 
ness under  the  old  name  of  Clark  &  Martin. 


NEW  CORN  GOOD,  BUT  HOT 
Regarding  the  cash  situation  on  grain  in  Peoria 
will  say  that  it  is  not  in  very  good  shape.  Some  of 
the  industries  are  running  pretty  well  and  are  now 
using  around  50,000  to  60,000  bushels  daily.  The 
corn  receipts  have  been  very  light  and  it  appears 
as  if  the  industries  cannot  he  very  heavily  stocked 
on  corn  here.  However,  they  get  what  they  want 
from  day  to  day,  either  on  the  spot  or  to  arrive. 
Practically  all  old  corn. 

Prices  here  have  not  been  especially  good,  though 


in  fairly  good  line  with  other  competing  markets. 
Some  new  corn  is  coming  from  day  to  day.  There 
were  four  cars  here  today — two  of  which  were  No.  5 
Yellow  and  sold  at  74  cents — one  No.  6  at  72  cents 
and  one  Sample  Grade  24.4  per  cent  moisture  and 
heating,  sold  at  65  cents.  The  quality  of  the  corn  is 
all  good,  heavy  corn  but  the  weather,  85  degrees 
today,  is  entirely  too  hot  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
move  new  corn.  Some  that  was  sold  yesterday  was 
delivered  at  industry  today  and  was  hot,  very  hot. 
Naturally,  there  is  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  industries  to  buy  it. 

We  think  shippers  should  wait  until  the  weather 
turns  reasonably  cool  before  attempting  to  move 
new  corn — otherwise,  there  is  liable  to  be  some  dis- 
appointment in  the  out-turn. 

Oats  are  coming  in  a  few  cars  daily  and  the 
futures  are  now  selling  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
harvest  time  prices.  We  imagine  when  it  gets  cold 
the  situation  will  change  somewhat  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting much  better  values  in  oats  with  probably 
some  lessening  of  values  of  corn  whenever  the  new 
corn  moves  in  reasonable  proportions. — P.  B.  &  C.  C. 
Miles,  Peoria,  III.,  letter  of  October  11. 


CHICAGO  FUTURES  TRADING  IN 
SEPTEMBER 

The  Chicago  grain  futures  market  was  off  sharply 
in  volume  during  September  as  compared  with 
August,  but  it  was  larger  than  September  of  last 
year.  The  total  for  the  month,  all  grains,  was 
1,553,071,000  bushels  while  in  August  totals  reached 
2,053,257,000  and  a  year  ago  1,548,261,000. 

The  total  figures  were  divided  among  the  various 
grains  as  follows  (for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
the  figures  for  August  being  given  in  parentheses) : 
Wheat  1,011,772,000  bushels  (1,264,132,000);  corn, 
404,731,000  bushels  (571,477,000);  oats,  71,652,000 
bushels  (156,736,000);  rye,  44,916,000  bushels  (59,- 
912,000). 

Average  open  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  for  September,  "short"  side  of  contract  only 
being  given,  there  being  an  equal  amount  on  the 
"long"  side,  were:  Wheat,  160,498,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  227,863,000  last  year  and  141,543,000 
in  August;  corn,  49,948,000  bushels,  as  against 
46,419,000  a  year  ago  and  46,228,000  last  month; 
oats,  47,969,000,  compared  with  47,772,000  last  year 
and  36,624,000  in  August;  rye,  19,766,000  bushels, 
as  against  15,000,000  a  year  ago  and  18,542,000  in 
August.  The  total  average  open  contracts  for 
September  were  278,180,000  bushels. 


ILLINOIS  CONDITIONS  GOOD 

Just  enough  rain  past  week  to  keep  pastures  in 
fine  shape  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  green;  to 
prevent  much  progress  in  harvesting  soy  beans  or 
shucking  corn.  The  Government  report  issued  this 
week  promised  a  crop  larger  than  expected  by  many 
but  about  in  line  for  Illinois  with  forecasts  made  in 
our  letters  of  past  two  months.  It  looks  to  us  that 
income  of  our  central  Illinois  farmers  from  hogs, 
poultry  and  grains,  if  sold  around  present  prices, 
will  keep  Mr.  Wolf  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
kitchen  door  this  year. 

There  is  much  discussion  yet  as  to  average  yield 
of  corn  in  this  section — Rains  have  prevented  much 
shucking  yet;  so  we  are  content  to  reiterate  our 
previous  estimates  of  two-thirds  an  average  crop. 
Enough  examinations  have  been  made  to  disclose 
the  facts  that  cobs  and  ears  are  smaller  than  usual. 
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the  kernels  sound.  Samples  testing  22  per  cent 
moisture  also  test  55  pounds  per  bushel.  Indicating 
that  this  season  we  will  have  good  sound,  heavy 
corn  such  as  we  have  been  able  to  supply  the  mills 
with  from  the  1929  crop  and  that  some  No.  3  corn 
may  be  expected  next  month. 

The  bill-boards  in  California  display  the  slogan 
"Work  more,  eat  more,  spend  more" — Another  way 
of  promoting  prosperity. 

The  soy  bean  yield,  like  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  in 
this  section  is  exceeding  early  expectations. 

Here  are  the  figures  describing  a  car  of  new 
Yellow  corn  in  Decatur  today — Grade  4  Yellow, 
moisture  18.4;  damage  2.4;  test  weight  55.5 — Won- 
derful for  October  11. — H.  I.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Deca- 
tur, III.,  letter  of  October  11. 


SOFT  RED  WINTER  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

During  the  light  movement  our  Indianapolis  re- 
ceipts have  held  up  fairly  well.  Good  demand  for 
No.  1  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  which  is  selling 
around  10  cents  over  the  December  delivered  Ohio 
River  rate  points.  The  demand  for  corn  has  been 
rather  erratic.  In  spite  of  light  receipts  there  has 
been  plenty  of  corn  to  go  around. 

We  haven't  had  a  real  urgent  demand  for  oats 
but  what  few  cars  are  coming  in  each  day  are  sell- 
ing at  about  the  commission  difference  over  bids 
for  shipment. 

We  have  had  a  few  cars  of  new  corn  in  our  mar- 
ket but  we  figure  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  ship  new 
corn.  There  is  plenty  of  old  corn  and  we  would 
rather  see  new  corn  shipments  delayed  until  the 
corn  gets  in  better  condition.  A  few  scattered  cars 
of  new  corn  are  hard  to  place  because  those  in 
position  to  dry  corn  are  not  inclined  to  start  their 
driers  for  single  car  lots. — Tlie  Cleveland  Grain 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  letter  of  October  11. 


RESTRICTING  DELIVERIES  AT  CHICAGO 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have 
placed  their  approval  upon  amendments  to  the 
rules,  suggested  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  whereby  buyers  will  be  favored  in  this 
market. 

The  amendment  reducing  the  number  of  grades 
of  wheat  deliverable  on  contracts  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  492  against  350,  while  the  amendment  pro- 
viding that  delivery  of  grain  in  carlots  will  be  per- 
mitted only  during  the  last  three  business  days  of 
the  delivery  month  passed  by  513  to  330. 

The  latter  amendment  takes  from  the  directors 
of  the  exchange  the  power  to  declare  an  emergency 
and  make  carlot  deliveries  on  track  regular  at 
other  periods. 

Contract  grades  of  wheat  are  reduced  from  17 
to  9  by  the  changed  rules  and  the  three  No.  3 
grades  of  corn  become  deliverable  only  on  Decem- 
ber contracts.  Oats,  rye  and  l-arley  grades  deliv- 
erable are  not  changed. 

Beginning  October  7,  trading  was  in  both  old  and 
new  contracts.  The  changes  became  operative  im- 
mediately on  all  contracts  designated  as  "new  con- 
tracts," and  on  all  contracts  for  delivery  after  June 
1,  1931. 

All  grades  of  wheat  that  sell  at  a  discount  under 
contract  price  are  not  deliverable  under  the  new 
rule. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.— The  following  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade:  Albert 
M.  Adams,  John  F.  McGuire,  Jesse  D.  Scheinman, 
Harris,  Hyman,  Jr.,  Nelson  A.  Whitman,  James  L. 
Martin,  James  H.  Wooldridge,  Joseph  Kahn,  and  Lee 
H.  Wagner.  The  following  memberships  have  been 
transferred:  Wesley  S.  McClean,  estate  of  Fred- 
erick K.  Pulsifer,  Lewis  K.  Neff,  John  Y.  Meloy,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Hanson,  William  F.  Roberts,  Issac  W.  C. 
Solloway,  Henry  F.  Booth,  and  Wirt  D.  Walker. 

Duluth. — The  following  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Duluth  Board  of  Trade:  J.  M.  Ericson,  A.  B. 
Starkey,  and  J.  A.  Johansen.  E.  J.  Wenzel  is  no 
longer  a  member. 

Milivaukee. — The  following  have  been  admitted  to 


the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce:  George  S. 
Milnor,  James  E.  O'Brien,  John  H.  Caldwell,  and 
Charles  A.  Zinn. 

New  York. — George  Bingham,  Reisuke  Ishadi,  and 
Isaac  J.  Sherman  have  been  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange. 

Philadelphia. — Fred  S.  Griffin  and  John  C.  Morris 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Exchange. 

St.  Louis. — New  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Mer- 
chants Exchange  are:  Fred  J.  Thatcher,  Charles  P. 
Cummings,  Gustave  Eisemann  and  Clayton  C.  Ven- 
ninga.  Those  withdrawn  are:  Julius  Postel,  Mar- 
tin Huber,  B.  H.  McFadden,  and  Clarence  Sears. 


GOOD  WHEAT  MARKET  AT  TOLEDO 

For  the  past  few  weeks  receipts  have  not  been 
heavy  and  there  has  been  no  accumulation.  Cash 
prices  have  held  relatively  firm  as  compared  to  the 
option,  and  there  has  been  a  fairly  ready  market 
for  the  light  receipts.  Can  see  no  reason  why  this 
situation  should  not  continue.  Mills  have  been  very 
good  buyers  of  wheat  and  are  in  the  market  for 
more. 

Rather  believe  that  cash  prices  will  probably 
show  continued  improvement. — John  Wickenhiser  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  letter  of  October  11. 


TERMINAL  NOTES 

Wheat  clearances  through  the  port  of  Galveston 
from  July  1  to  October  1  totaled  16,435,000  bushels, 
being  4,540,000  bushels  more  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Kansas  City  received  the  first  car  of  new  crop 
milo  late  in  September,  the  shipment  coming  from 
Texas.  It  graded  No.  1  Yellow  and  tested  58.3 
pounds,  with  moisture  of  12.8  per  cent. 

Total  deliveries  of  wheat  on  September  futures 
contracts  on  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
amounted  to  502,000  bushels,  while  corn  tenders 
were  171,000  bushels  during  the  month. 

The  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  held  its  annual  out- 
ing and  field  day  at  the  Happy  Hollow  Club  early 
last  month.  The  festivities  of  the  afternoon  were 
brought  to  a  successful  close  with  a  dinner  at  the 
club. 

Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  grain  and  stock  brokerage 
firm  of  Kansas  City  which  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Strandberg,  McGreevy  &  Co.,  moved  into 
new  quarters  in  the  Carbon  &  Carbide  Building 
recently. 

The  Shellabarger  Grain  Products  Company,  of 
Decatur,  111.,  announces  that  it  has  opened  a  grain 
department  in  connection  with  its  soy  bean  busi- 
ness. C.  L.  Leiss  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  division. 

John  Hayes,  of  the  John  Hayes  Grain  Company, 
Wichita,  has  closed  his  offices  and  retired  from  the 
grain  business.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
grain  business  in  Wichita  and  Hutchinson  for  a 
great  many  years. 

The  marketing  bureau  of  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  broadcasting  instructive 
talks  weekly  on  Missouri  Soft  Winter  wheat  over 
WOS,  Jefferson  City,  by  State  Marketing  Commis- 
sioner C.  P.  Anderson. 

T.  W.  Hall  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Anthony  &  Dakota  Ele- 
vator Company,  Minneapolis,  after  37  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  concern.  He  is  succeeded  by  George  K. 
Labatt,  former  treasurer. 

On  September  29,  exchanges  all  over  the  country 
which  had  been  operating  on  daylight  saving  time 
switched  back  to  central  standard  time.  This  is  al- 
ways a  sure  sign  that  summer  is  ended  and  winter 
is  just  around  the  corner. 

W.  R.  Bawlf  was  elected  president  of  the  Winne- 
peg  Grain  and  Produce  Exchange  Clearing  House 
Association  at  the  annual.  He  succeeds  Ernest  S. 
Parker,  C.  C.  Field  was  named  vice-president  and 
C.  Tilt  secretary-treasurer. 

The  services  of  Dr.  D.  A.  McGibbon,  of  the 
Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  Win- 


nepeg,  have  been  secured  for  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  London  this  month  where  he  will  act  as 
grain  expert,  representing  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. 

Renewed  interest  in  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce memberships  is  being  shown  by  Wisconsin 
security  houses  as  a  result  of  the  vote  by  members 
to  establish  a  securities  market.  Memberships  were 
being  quoted  at  $250  early  in  the  month. 

The  Chief  Capilano,  reported  to  be  the  third 
largest  freighter  in  the  world,  recently  sailed  from 
Vancouver  to  Shanghai  with  the  largest  single 
cargo  of  wheat  ever  shipped  from  the  former  port, 
the  volume  being  about  440,000  bushels. 

The  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  Post  No.  302  of  the  American 
Legion,  was  in  Boston  early  this  month  attending 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  American  Legion  which 
wound  up  in  such  a  spectacular  manner. 

The  Vancouver  Merchants  Exchange  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  in  the  Marine  Building  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  The  official  opening  was  not  held  until  Oc- 
tober 8  at  which  time  a  portrait  of  King  George  of 
England  was  presented  to  the  exchange  by  Lloyds. 

The  Kansas  City  Feed  Club  held  its  annual  out- 
door party  and  banquet  at  the  Hillcrest  Country 
Club  the  middle  of  September.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  160  members  and  guests  present  par- 
ticipated in  the  golf  and  horseshow  pitching  con- 
tests. 

The  Boston  Grain  and  Flour  Exchange  has  ap- 
pointed a  general  committee  on  entertainment  to 
look  after  visiting  legionnaires  who  may  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  exchange  while  at  Boston  attend- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
this  month. 

The  Kansas  City  Grain  Club  held  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Kansas  City  Club  on  October  6.  W.  A. 
Cochel,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Cochel,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe,  spoke  on  "Russian 
and  European  Conditions." 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  month  Duluth- 
Superior  grain  elevators  contained  more  than  40,- 
000,000  bushels,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
market,  but  still  al)out  5,000,000  bushels  below  ca- 
pacity. The  additions  to  elevator  capacity  in  the 
past  several  years  have  made  this  possible. 

A.  A.  Ryer,  manager  of  the  Portland  office  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Portland  Grain  Exchange, 
succeeding  S.  C.  Draper  who  resigned.  The  Port- 
land exchange  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
place  a  farm  board  representative  on  its  board  of 
directors. 

The  Hutchinson  Board  of  Trade  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  re-open  the  rate  structure  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  schedule  of  grains  an- 
nounced July  1.  Argument  is  that  Hutchinson,  with 
9,00D,000  bushels  of  storage  space,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  markets  which  have  a  pri- 
mary rating. 

The  new  grain  storage  facilities  of  the  port  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  been  approved  as  a  regular 
point  for  operations  on  the  Seattle  Grain  Exchange, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the  latter  organ- 
ization. Addition  of  Tacoma  storage  (about  1,000,- 
000  bushels),  it  was  pointed  out,  will  allow  a  more 
broad  delivery  of  grain  marketing  possibilities  by 
switching  warehouse  receipts  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  allowing  mills  to  get  delivery  as  desired. 

Fred  Uhlmann,  president  of  the  Uhlmann  Grain 
Company,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  told  his  son, 
Richard  Uhlmann,  over  trans-Atlantic  telephone, 
that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  Russian  wheat 
marketing  situation  and  that  Russia  would  export  a 
minimum  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  "Russia 
is  capable  of  nearly  doubling  that  figure  in  case  of 
necessity,"  Mr.  Uhlmann  said.  "Cui-rent  small 
wheat  purchases  by  Europe  from  the  United  States 
are  due  to  decided  lack  of  buyer  confidence  in 
stability  of  prices,  which  foreign  buyers  feel  may 
go  still  lower." 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

H.  M.  RUDEAUX         ^  CORRESPONDENT 


filiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

MADISON  COUNTY  corn  growers  have  indi- 
cated they  will  respond  liberally  to  the  pro- 
posal that  farmers  of  central  and  northern 
Indiana,  ■n-ho  will  have  more  1930  corn  than  they 
will  need,  each  contribute  at  least  one  bushel  of 
seed  corn  for  farmers  in  southern  Indiana  whose 
corn  crop  was  ruined  by  drought.  The  response  in 
Madison  County  promises  to  be  more  than  asked, 
for  many  of  the  corn  growers  have  announced  that 
they  will  select  the  corn,  grade  and  dry  it  and 
that  it  will  assure  good  seed  for  southern  Indiana 
soil.  Madison  County  will  have  a  much  better  corn 
crop  than  farmers  expected  early  in  the  season. 
Some  assert  they  never  had  better  corn,  while 
others  report  their  corn  good  only  in  spots  and  the 
yield  below  normal.  All  agree,  however,  that  each 
can  give  a  bushel  of  good  seed  corn  for  southern 
Indiana  corn  growers. 

^       ^  H= 

O.  O.  Smith,  52  years  old,  manager  of  the  Ross- 
ton  Grain  Company,  died  in  the  Williams  Hospital 
in  Lebanon,  Ind.,  September  13,  after  he  had  under- 
gone an  operation.  He  was  born  in  Greenfield, 
Ind.,  and  had  lived  in  Mt.  Comfort  and  Indianapo- 
lis before  going  to  Rosston.  He  was  buried  in  Leb- 
anon. Survivors  are  his  widow,  a  daughter,  a 
brother,  his  mother,  and  a  grandson. 

^       ^  ^ 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau,  Inc.,  will  be  held  November  24  and 
25  in  Indianapolis,  according  to  L.  L.  Needier,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  organization. 

^       ^  # 

Trading  in  futures  on  commodity  exchanges  han- 
dling such  produce  as  grain  or  cotton  was  approved 
by  members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Board  of  Trade  at  a  dinner  held  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  building,  October  6.  The  approving 
vote  was  cast  in  a  referendum  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade  is  a 
member.  The  dinner  was  an  annual  event  at  which 
the  members  of  the  board  of  governors  are  guests 
of  the  president,  E.  M.  Elliott.  It  was  followed  by 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
board  also  voted  to  appropriate  |500  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  emergency  relief  fund  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Community  Fund. 

*  * 

Sowing  of  Winter  wheat  is  well  along  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  part  of  the  state,  with  much  al- 
ready up,  but  in  the  south  sowing  has  just  begun 
in  some  places.  That  already  up  is  generally  re- 
ported to  be  good  to  excellent,  with  good  stand. 
Soil  moisture  is  now  satisfactory  in  most  places 
and  considerable  fall  plowing  is  being  done. 
^    ^  ^ 

Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie  sent  a  telegram  on 
September  29  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  backing  the  request  of  the  Indiana  drought 
commission  for  allocation  of  $50,000  in  Federal 
funds  for  fall  feeding  purchases  by  drought  stricken 
Hoosier  farmers.  Drought  commissioners  made  the 
request  to  Secretary  Hyde  in  a  message  signed  by 
Dean  J.  H.  Skinner,  of  Purdue  University,  chair- 
man of  the  commission. 

*  *  * 

Madison  County  farmers  are  sowing  a  crop  of 
wheat  that  would  suggest  they  have  no  fear  of 
ovei'-production  next  year.  They  explain,  however, 
they  are  playing  a  long  game  with  two  chances, 
and  if  the  wheat  market  is  still  unsatisfactory  in 
1931,  they  will  have  enough  wheat  for  live-stock 
feed  and  can  depend  on  corn  and  hogs  to  make  up 
for  wheat. 

*  *  * 

Another  risk  incurred  by  wheat  growers  in  Mad- 
ison County  in  their  apparent  disregard  for  warn- 
ing from  state  and  Federal  authorities  to  sow  late 
to  escape  ravage  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The  majority 
of  the  wheat  growers  have  their  wheat  in  the 
ground.    Three  miles  south  of  Anderson,  wheat  was 


I  I  ■  ^  

sown  September  12  and  is  more  than  two  inches 
above  the  ground  and  growing  rapidly  because  of 
warm  weather  and  frequent  rains. 

The  H.  E.  Kinney  Grain  Company  received  the 
first  new  corn  on  October  6.  One  car,  shipped  from 
Piper  City,  111.,  graded  sample  Yellow  and  contained 
24.8  moisture  and  3.7  damage.  Another  car  arrived 
the  same  day  shipped  from  Plainville,  Ind.,  graded 
5  Mixed,  with  9.S  damage  and  18.4  moisture. 
*    *  * 

By  marketing  wheat  through  hogs.  Will  Jones,  of 
Union  Township,  Shelby  County,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining twice  the  present  market  value  for  234 
bushels,  according  to  Calvin  Perdue,  Shelby  County 
agricultural  agent. 


HAY,  grain,  and  feed  dealers  report  very  fair 
business,  but  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  month 
ago  when  there  was  a  much  more  active  de- 
mand, due  to  lack  of  greenstuff,  and  the  fact  that 
many  feeders  were  scared  over  alleged  shortages 
and  buying  for  future  needs.  Demand  for  hay  has 
been  much  slower,  what  with  free  offerings,  and 
receipts  have  eased  as  dealers,  many  carrying  fair 
stocks,  have  held  buying  up. 

Complaints  are  being  heard  from  both  dealers 
and  jobbers  regarding  emergency  freight  rates  on 
hay  and  feeds,  and  carlot  buying  by  farmers  and 
farmers'  associations,  farm  unions,  etc.,  which  have 
undoubtedly  brought  in  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  cutting 
out  the  regular  dealer,  and  the  latter's  jobber. 
Rumors  have  been  heard  regarding  60  carlots  of 
hay  moving  into  Shelby  County,  30  miles  east  of 
Louisville,  on  emergency  rates. 

General  prices  are  lower,  cottonseed  hulls  and 
meal  being  considerably  lower  than  they  were, 
while  oat  feeds  are  down.  Corn  feeds,  other  than 
hominy,  are  holding  fairly  well.  Millfeeds  which 
have  been  pouring  in  from  the  West  have  cut  the 
market  down  to  around  ?24  a  ton  on  bran,  mill 
price. 

*  ^  ^ 

The  Bingham  Hewett  Grain  Company,  for  a 
number  of  years  at  301  West  Main  Street,  Louis- 
ville, now  has  its  office  at  Hancock  and  Franklin 
Street,  where  it  leased  from  John  R.  Watts  &  Son, 
the  Big  Four  elevator  of  60,000  bushels'  capacity, 
it  being  a  former  Fruechtenicht  elevator,  purchased 
by  Watts  two  or  three  years  ago.  Watts  retains 
the  storage  warehouse  at  that  point.  Ed  Scherer, 
of  the  Bingham  Hewett  organization,  remarked  that 
the  company  would  continue  operating  through  the 
Kentucky  Public  Elevator  Company  on  large  and 
long  storage  grain,  but  use  the  Big  Four  in  its 

small  in  and  out  handlings,  principally. 

*  *  * 

No  information  is  available  as  yet  regarding  fall 
movement  of  grain  to  the  distillers  for  producing 
medicinal  whisky,  as  no  permits  have  been  issued 
so  far.  However,  it  is  understood  that  about  the 
same  plants  as  ran  last  winter  will  again  be  in 
operation  this  year,  including  two  at  Louisville,  one 
at  Owensboro,  and  one  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  plus  some 
rye  plants  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Last 
year's  permits  were  approximately  2,000,000  gallons, 
or  40,000  barrels,  requiring  around  400,000  bushels 
of  grain  or  better.  It  is  understood  that  while 
production  last  year  started  around  December  1, 

it  will  not  start  before  January  this  year. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  good  movement  in  winter  planted 
grains  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  although 
wheat  movement  has  been  below  that  of  last  year, 
there  being  much  seed  wheat  available  in  the  coun- 
try. Acreages  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  turf  oats,  etc., 
are  heavy  for  this  season. 

*  4:  4: 

Henry  Fruechtenicht,  Louisville  hay,  grain,  and 
feed  dealer,  won  several  cups  and  ribbons  in  the 
horseshow  at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  in  Septem- 
ber, when  he  exhibited  heavy  draft  animals  in  dray 


teams,  showing  in  teams  up  to  six  animals.  Mr. 
Fruechtenicht  is  one  of  the  few  hay  and  feed  deal- 
ers who  keeps  on  plugging  for  the  horse.  He  has 
exhibited  animals  for  years  in  the  show  and  has  a 
multitude  of  cups. 

The  Red  Cross,  which  is  distributing  100,000 
bushels  of  rye,  and  small  lots  of  kale,  spinach,  and 
turnip  seed  to  destitute  farmers,  reports  that  the 
movement  has  been  rather  active.  Rain  is  needed 
over  much  of  the  state  to  start  fall  planted  stuff. 

^       ^  $ 

The  Kentucky  Public  Elevator  Company,  Louis- 
ville, reports  goodly  storage  stocks,  much  of  which 
are  on  long  storage,  principally  wheat,  with  some 
corn  and  oats.  Storage  space  continues  well  filled. 
Daily  movements  in  and  out  are  only  fair. 

^       ^  ^ 

Oscar  Fenley,  president  Kentucky  Elevator  & 
Grain  Company,  after  serving  a  number  of  years  as 
president  of  the  Bourbon  Stock  Yards  Company, 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  latter  post  as  president 
by  E.  L.  German,  general  manager.  Mr.  Fenley  had 
previously  announced  his  intention  to  withdraw. 

T.  H.  Stokes,  president,  First  National  Bank, 
Murray,  Ky.,  has  been  offering  farmers  a  proposi- 
tion to  furnish  their  seed  wheat  on  a  basis  that  he 
share  in  one-eighth  of  their  crop  harvest,  the 
farmer  being  out  nothing  but  his  labor  if  the  crop 
is  a  failure. 

*  *  * 

Southern  Louisville  hay  and  grain  dealers  are 
now  busy  with  furnishing  supplies  to  the  many 
racing  stables  at  Churchill  Downs  race  track,  which 
is  running  an  11-day  meeting,  following  the  Lexing- 
ton meeting.  Many  horses  will  remain  at  the 
Downs  over  the  winter. 

*  *  * 

The  Gold  Proof  Milling  Company,  division  of 
S.  Zorn  &  Co.,  Louisville,  recently  suffered  around 
$15,000  fire  loss  when  its  bag  plant  was  burned, 
fire  starting  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  coal 
pile. 

Frank  Flowers,  of  the  Oscar  Farmer  Sons  Com- 
pany, local  grain  and  feed  dealers,  reported  fair 
business,  but  below  that  of  late  August  and  early 
September,  due  to  much  better  grades  and  co- 
operative buying. 

^       ^  # 

Aaron  Voris,  72,  feed  and  grain  dealer  at  Burgin, 
Ky.,  recently  killed  himself  at  his  home  with  a 
shotgun,  as  a  result  of  despondency  over  poor 
health. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  David  C.  Morton,  president  of  Ballard  cS:  Bal- 
lard Company,  Louisville,  was  recently  married  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Booker  Williams,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
wealthy  widow  of  a  former  tobacco  manufacturer. 
Dr.  Morton  is  51  years  of  age;  his  bride  is  36.  Dr. 
Morton's  first  wife,  the  former  Miss  Mary  Ballard, 
died  four  years  ago. 

fiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiyuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


BALTIMORE 

ROBERT  C.  NEU  CORRESPONDENT 
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ON  OCTOBER  1  A.  W.  Mears  rounded  out  his 
fortieth  year  with  the  house  of  White  &  Co., 
fiour  distributors  of  Baltimore  and  New 
York,,  now  being  the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Mears 
is  a  former  president  of  the  National  Federated 
Flour  Clubs  as  well  as  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

T.  Wilson  Johnston,  secretary-treasurer  of  May- 
nadier  &  Johnson,  Inc..  grain  receivers  and  ship- 
pers of  this  market,  has  completely  recovered 
from  a  recent  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

*  *  * 

Chief  Grain  Inspector  David  H.  Larkin,  of  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Grain  Dealers  National  Association,  in  Chicago, 
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October  13-15,  as  well  as  taking  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  National  Association  of  Chief 
Grain  Inspectors  held  at  the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  G.  Lederer,  of  Lederer  Bros.,  grain  and 
flour  merchants  of  this  market,  has  been  confined 
to  a  Boston  hospital  for  some  time  past  under 
treatment  for  diabetic  trouble.  His  condition  is 
improving. 

*  *  * 

Receipts  of  water-borne  wheat  in  the  Baltimore 
market  up  to  October  3  of  this  year  amounted  to 
1,062,524  bushels,  compared  with  1,302,857  bushels 
arrived  up  to  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Charles  P.  Blackburn,  president  of  C.  P.  Black- 
burn &  Co.,  Inc.,  grain  receivers  and  exporters  of 
this  market,  has  returned  from  a  motoring  trip 
through  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  Mf 

One  of  the  most  popular  nooks  on  the  exchange 
here  during  the  early  part  of  October  was  the 
grain  inspection  laboratory,  where  Chief  Larkin 
had  a  radio  hooked  up  to  receive  the  results  of  the 
world's  series  baseball  games. 

*  *  * 

H.  D.  French,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Balti- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  stay  at  Atlantic  City. 

*  *  * 

Manager  J.  A.  Peterson,  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land Elevator,  has  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, convening  the  thanks  of  the  officials  of  the 
Western  Maryland  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  chamber  and  its  members  for  the  aid  and  co- 
operation given  towards,  the  early  restoration  of 
the  elevator  facilities  at  Fort  Covington,  following 
the  explosion  on  August  20. 

*  *  * 

The  Kent  County  (Md.)  Farm  Bureau,  of  which 
E.  Thomas  Massey  is  president,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  at  a  recent  meeting: 

"Mindful  of  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxes, 
we  promise  an  inquisitorial  analysis  of  the  county's 
expenses  in  order  to  reduce  them,  and  we  favor  a 
state  income  tax  that  would  make  possible  a  reduc- 
tion of  land  and  agricultural  personal  property  taxes." 

*  *  * 

The  Queen  Anne's  County  (Md.)  Farm  Bureau 
has  contracted  for  500  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  dis- 
tribution. A  large  dairy  concern  will  finance  half 
the  cost,  and  county  banks  the  other  half.  An- 
other dairy  firm,  it  is  reported  will  deduct  .$5  per 
ton  from  the  monthly  milk  checks  until  the  hay 
that  each  shipper  has  bought  for  his  dairy  herds 
is  paid  for. 

piiMinimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii^ 


MILWAUKEE 

C.  O.  SKINROOD     -  CORRESPONDENT 
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THE  decided  pickup  in  the  grain  trade  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  is  interpreted  by  Milwau- 
kee grain  dealers  as  reflecting  the  true 
situation  of  large  grain  yields  in  the  Northwest  for 
the  past  year.  The  Milwaukee  grain  men  state  that 
the  fine  record  for  September  should  be  an  indica- 
tor of  the  grain  business  for  the  next  several 
months. 

Grain  dealers  state  that  the  one  thing  needed  for 
better  grain  business  is  an  improvement  in  prices. 
Even  at  that,  the  farmers  are  apparently  so  much 
in  need  of  cash  that  they  are  willing  to  let  go  of 
their  grain  at  the  present  level  of  prices.  However, 
It  is  not  doubted  that  with  a  little  rally  in  the  cash 
market,  it  is  more  than  likely  there  would  be  a 
considerable  spurt  in  the  grain  trade. 

*  *  * 

Milwaukee  grain  business  is  picking  up  in  strik- 
ing fashion  when  compared  with  figures  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  A  close  compari- 
son indicates  that  the  total  grain  business  of  this 
market  made  a  gain  in  September  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  same  month  a 
year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Milwaukee  has  heavier  grain  holdings  than  it 
has  had  for  a  long  time.  The  latest  report  for  the 
first  week  in  October  indicates  that  the  total  stor- 
age supply  is  in  excess  of  8,469,000  bushels.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  high  storage  supply  that  this 
market  usually  has  in  the  spring  just  before  naviga- 
tion opens  up. 

The  chief  grain  held  in  elevators  is  oats  with  a 
supply  of  4,870,000  bushels.  This  is  the  logical  re- 
sult also  of  the  sudden  increase  in  receipts.  The 
supply  of  barley  held  is  only  about  750,000  bushels, 
which  is  less  than  expected  in  view  of  the  heavy 
trade.  However,  the  demand  for  barley  is  keen  and 
it  is  soon  moved  out.  The  corn  holdings  are  also 


very  light  as  would  be  expected  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  only  about  783,000  bushels. 

A  surprising  amount  of  wheat  is  in  storage  with 
no  less  than  1,825,000  bushels  held.  This  is  a  result 
of  the  wheat  held  over  from  previous  months  when 
the  wheat  trade  was  much  more  active  immediately 
after  the  harvest  in  the  Southwest.  Recent  receipts 
have  not  been  large  enough  to  have  much  effect  on 
the  wheat  storage. 

Grain  interests  are  eager  to  get  the  grain  shipped 
out  this  fall  during  the  month  of  October  and  early 
in  November  when  the  normal  insurance  rates 
apply.  With  large  grain  holdings,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  clear  up  the  elevator  situation.  How- 
ever, added  storage  capacity  is  now  available  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  bushels.  This  tends  to  relieve 
the  storage  outlook  in  a  material  way. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  recent  shipments  of  grain  from  the 
Milwaukee  market  was  the  steamer  Henry  Stein- 
brenner  which  left  for  Buffalo  with  230,000  bushels 
of  corn  loaded  from  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Kinnickinnic  elevator. 

*  *  * 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  at  Milwaukee 
in  the  stand  which  would  be  taken  by  the  Milwau- 
kee Association  of  Commerce  on  the  referendum  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  concern- 
ing trading  in  futures.  The  national  affairs  commit- 
tee of  the  association  has  finally  taken  a  favorable 
stand  in  favor  of  futures  trading  and  speculation. 

*  *  * 

As  an  indication  of  the  strong  demand  here  for 
barley,  a  cargo  of  220,000  bushels  of  this  grain 
came  from  Fort  William  on  the  Canadian  steamer 
Franz.  This  is  the  first  cargo  of  barley  ever  to 
come  in  here  by  boat,  according  to  Secretary  Harry 
A.  Plumb.  He  reported  that  years  ago  Canadian 
barley  sometimes  came  in  by  train.  Argentine  and 
Canadian  flax  and  Canadian  wheat  have  come  in 
by  boat  before,  he  stated,  but  this  is  the  first  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  barley  by  water. 

*  *  * 

The  maltsters  of  Milwaukee  are  up  in  arms  over 
the  competition  by  the  Canadians.  They  have  made 
an  appeal  to  Congressman  William  H.  Stafford,  of 
the  Milwaukee  district,  asking  him  to  do  all  he  can 
in  congress  to  have  this  dumping  process  stopped. 
Mr.  Stafford  will  take  up  the  subject  as  soon  as  he 
gets  back  to  Washington  for  the  winter  session  of 
congress.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Milwaukee  maltsters 
that  the  Canadian  trade  is  actually  underselling  the 
American  trade  by  six  to  eight  cents  per  bushel. 
The  malting  trade  of  Milwaukee  has  been  none  too 
good  in  recent  years  and  now  comes  the  Canadian 
handicap  to  still  further  limit  the  Milwaukee  trade 
in  this  field.  Consequently,  the  local  handlers  and 
producers  are  up  in  arms  on  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

The  Milwaukee  Cliamber  of  Commerce  has 
taken  another  step  forward  in  its  decision  to  start 
a  security  exchange.  The  members  of  the  chamber 
approved  the  scheme  practically  unanimously  a 
short  time  ago.  The  rules  proposed  for  the  new 
board  were  approved  as  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  board  of  directors  has  decided  that  the  new 
exchange  will  be  started  on  Monday,  February  2, 
1931.  The  board  has  been  empowered  to  go  ahead 
and  make  plans  for  the  exchange  without  any 
further  delay.  By  that  time,  all  details  for  the  new 
exchange  should  be  completed  so  that  action  can  be 
taken  looking  to  trading. 

A  competent  man  will  be  engaged  immediately 
who  will  be  designated  to  handle  all  the  work  of 
the  new  exchange.  The  board  of  directors  is  now 
canvassing  the  field  to  see  where  such  a  man  can 
be  obtained.  The  actual  control  of  the  new  ex- 
change will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  seven.  This  committee  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

*  *  * 

Directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  have 
voted  to  give  membership  to  George  Milnor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation.  Execu- 
tives of  the  chamber  of  commerce  state  that  this 
move  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  farmers' 
national  and  its  subsidiary,  the  stabilization  cor- 
poration, will  become  active  in  this  market. 

^  ^ 

There  is  a  new  stimulus  in  the  price  of  chamber 
of  commerce  seats  since  it  became  definitely  known 
that  there  will  be  a  new  stock  exchange  here  run 
by  the  grain  men.  The  price  of  seats  dropped  to 
about  $200  when  the  security  market  project  was 
dragging  along.  Now  the  price  has  rallied  to 
around  $300  each.  Some  months  ago  when  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  exchange  was  at  its  height, 
the  price  of  memberships  was  quoted  around  $1,000 
each.  With  the  small  interest  in  securities  gen- 
erally at  present  the  present  low  price  is  also 
partially  explained. 

*  *  * 

Wisconsin  is  highly  fortunate  in  its  supply  of 
feeds,  according  to  a  survey  made  in  28  states.  This 
report  shows  that  Wisconsin  has  actually  9  per 
cent  more  feed  than  the  five-year  average,  accord- 


ing to  the  Federal  and  state  crop  reporting  service 
at  Madison.  This  survey  credits  the  state  with 
having  2,090  pounds  of  grain  per  animal  unit,  as 
compared  with  a  five-year  average  of  1,970  pounds 
and  also  1,320  pounds  of  hay  per  animal  unit  as 
against  the  five-year  average  of  1,190  pounds  of 
forage. 

*  *  * 

Money  rates  are  still  continuing  low  for  the  grain 
trade  with  the  rate  for  the  month  of  October  again 
fixed  by  5%  per  cent,  according  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

*  *  * 

New  members  are  steadily  being  admitted  to  the 

board.    Among   the    latest   names    accepted  are 

James  E.  O'Brien,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the 

chamber   of   commerce;    John   H.   Caldwell,  and 

Charles  A.  Zinn  of  Milwaukee. 

^    ^  ^ 

The  Milwaukee  harbor  commission  has  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  the 
erection  of  a  mammoth  elevator  on  the  municipal 
harbor  tract.  There  will  be  no  more  elevator  build- 
ing this  year,  it  was  stated,  but  it  is  believed  by 
the  city  authorities  that  in  the  future  if  the  farm 
board  goes  on  expanding  its  activities,  it  will  need 
a  large  amount  of  elevator  space  here. 

piiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniin 


BUFFALO 

ELMER  M.  HILL  CORRESPONDENT 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio^ 

ORE  than  7,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were 
held  in  23  Great  Lakes  steamers  behind  the 
Buffalo  breakwall  early  this  month,  repre- 
senting early  arrivals  in  the  fleet  of  ships  which 
will  hold  winter  storage  cargoes.  This  establishes  a 
new  record  for  so  early  in  the  fall  season  but  ele- 
vator congestion  at  all  lower  lake  ports  has 
prompted  boat  owners  to  charter  their  ships  for 
immediate  loading  of  winter  storage  cargoes. 

Alger  A.  Williams  has  been  appointed  referee  to 
sell  the  Superior  grain  elevator  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Samuel  J.  Harris  on  application  of  attor- 
neys for  the  Marine  Trust  Company  of  Buffalo  as 
trustee  under  the  first  mortgage  bond  issue  which 
now  is  in  default.  Thomas  C.  O'Brien,  manager  of 
the  Superior  elevator,  was  appointed  receiver  in 
the  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  Supe- 
rior elevator  will  continue  to  operate  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  a  reorganization  of  the  property 
after  the  sale,  the  date  for  which  has  not  been 
fixed. 

*  *  * 

Captain  W.  H.  Corrie,  manager  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Elevator  Company,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  who  was 
a  visitor  in  Buffalo  late  in  September  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  to  all  grain  elevator  operators  against 
the  prevalence  of  the  rice  weevil  which  he  says  is 
causing  considerable  damage  to  grain  in  storage  al- 
though no  evidence  of  it  was  found  when  the  grain 
is  taken  into  the  elevators.  Evidence  of  the  rice 
weevil,  Captain  Corrie  says,  is  first  obtained  when 
the  temperature  of  the  grain  undergoes  an  increase 
because  it  is  then  that  the  live  weevils  start  hatch- 
ing from  the  eggs  inside  the  Winter  wheat  and 
barley  although  very  little  evidence  of  the  pest  has 
been  found  in  Spring  wheat.  Spraying  with  insec- 
ticides has  been  found  ineffective.  Captain  Corrie 
says. 

*  *  * 

L.  E.  Smith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Inter- 
national Milling  Company,  of  ilinneapolis,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  in  Buffalo  inspecting  the  construction 
of  the  new  grain  elevator  adjoining  the  mill  prop- 
erty along  the  waterfront.  Mr.  Smith  says  the  new 
house  will  be  equipped  with  one  of  the  fastest 
marine  legs  along  the  lakes  for  the  rapid  elevating 
of  grain  from  Great  Lakes  steamers. 

*  *  * 

Modern  methods  of  rapid  elevation  of  grain  car- 
goes employed  by  waterfront  elevators  at  Btrffalo 
will  be  copied  by  the  port  development  committee 
of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  the  second  largest  seaport 
of  continental  Europe,  it  was  said  by  Dr.  Jan  Ph. 
Backx,  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  was  in 
Buffalo  early  this  month  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  ports  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
Dr.  Backx  said  that  contemplated  improvements 
at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  will  be  based  upon  his 
survey.  While  in  Buffalo,  Dr.  Backx  was  the  guest 
of  leading  grain  elevator  managers  and  superin- 
tendents on  a  tour  of  the  waterfront  district. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  that  it  will  double  the  capacity 
of  its  grain  storage  and  transfer  elevator  at  Erie, 
Pa.  With  the  completion  of  the  proposed  addition 
of  1,250,000  bushels  capacity,  the  company's  eleva- 
tor at  that  port  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
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will  have  a  total  capacity  of  2,500,000  bushels  of 
storage  grain.  The  addition  ■will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $500,000.    Work  on  the 

new  structure  will  be  started  this  fall. 

*  *  * 

Receipts  of  grain  by  lake  steamers  at  terminal 
elevators  up  until  early  this  month  exceeded  105,- 
000,000  bushels  and  have  been  averaging  close  to 

1,000,000  bushels  daily. 

*  *  * 

The  new  eastern  terminal  for  the  grain  traffic 
of  the  Great  Lakes  was  formally  opened  at  Kings- 
ton, Ont.,  September  24,  when  the  steamer  Kinders- 
ley  came  alongside  the  2,500,000-bushel  elevator 
just  completed  at  Little  Cataraqui  Bay.  The  un- 
loading of  the  80,000  bushels  of  rye  was  accom- 
plished within  a  very  short  time. 

4:      *  ^ 

Total  grain  receipts  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  for 
the  season  up  to  October  1,  were  reported  to  be 
43,359,065  bushels,  an  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  Canadian  government 
elevator  at  Port  Colborne  has  been  congested  and 
boats  are  being  delayed  at  the  elevator.  Total  re- 
shipments  of  grain  from  Port  Colborne  for  the  year 
up  to  October  1  were  reported  to  be  40,872,879  bush- 
els, leaving  2,487,186  bushels  in  storage. 
^  * 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  Eri^  and  Oswego  canals  by  New  York  state  to 
the  Federal  Government  unless  under  guarantees 
that  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  improved  and  main- 
tained at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  was  voiced 
at  a  public  hearing  by  the  national  waterways 
route  committee  of  the  New  York  state  legislature. 

*  *  * 

Harold  L.  Abell,  president  of  the  Marine  Elevator 
Company,  is  also  president  of  the  C.  Lee  Abell  Com- 
pany, insurance,  and  the  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  The  Marine  Elevator  Company  was 
established  by  Mr.  Abell's  grandfather,  William 
Abell,  who  in  1881  built  a  grain  elevator  capable  of 
storing  150,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  late  C.  Lee 
Abell  enlarged  this  elevator  to  a  capacity  of  650,000 
bushels  and  Harold  L.  Abell,  retaining  his  father's 
elevator,  constructed  a  new  unit  of  2,000,000  bush- 
els capacity,  thus  three  generations  of  the  Abell 
family  have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  grain  elevator  capacity  of 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Abell  is  interested  in  all  out-of-door 
sports.  At  school  he  was  active  in  athletics,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  track  teams.  For  some  time 
he  was  a  member  of  Troop  1  of  the  state  cavalry, 
but  golf  and  swimming  are  now  Mr.  Abell's  chief 
diversions.  Born  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Abell  received 
his  education  at  grammar  school  No.  16,  Lawrence- 
ville  School  in  New  Jersey  and  Nichols  School  in 
Buffalo  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1911.  He 
immediately  became  associated  with  the  business 
of  his  father,  first  learning  the  insurance  business 
and  later  manager  of  the  Marine  elevator.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Qub,  Buffalo  Ath- 
letic Club.  Buffalo  Country  Club,  Wanakah  Countrv 
Club,  Buffalo  Trap  &  Field  Club,  Greater  Buffalo 
Advertising  Club,  Buffalo  Canoe  Club,  Buffalo 
Launch  Club,  and  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo. 


NEW     Y  O  R  K 


C  K.  TRAFTON 


-  CORRESPONDENT 


[EMBERS  of  the  produce  exchange  were 
greatly  interested  recently  by  a  renewal, 
evidently  in  more  concrete  form  than  form- 
erly, of  the  oft-discussed  proposal  to  demolish  the 
present  structure,  which  was  erected  in  18S1,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  much  larger  building.  A 
planning  board  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers 
has  been  holding  conferences  with  architects,  real 
estate  brokers  and  financiers  to  determine  the  best 
means  for  improving  the  very  valuable  site  facing 
Bowling  Green  and  Battery  Park  at  the  beginning 
of  Broadway,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  avail- 
able for  a  new  building  in  the  downtown  district. 
The  present  10-story  structure,  which  extends  from 
Stone  to  Beaver  Streets  with  frontages  also  on  New 
and  Marketfield  Streets,  comprises  72,000  square 
feet  and  almost  all  of  the  307-foot  Broadway  front- 
age is  utilized  by  the  largest  trading  fioor  in  the 
world.  Although  adequately  serving  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  built,  the  economical  use  of 
the  plot  dictates  the  utilization  of  this  space  to  a 
more  intensive  degree  as  the  building  now  houses 
but  a  small  percentage  of  those  desiring  accommoda- 
tions near  the  grain,  security,  and  other  commodity 
markets.  Built  over  50  years  ago  with  its  walls  20 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  the  building  was  for  many 
years  an  outstanding  landmark  on  lower  Manhat- 
tan Island  and,  until  partially  shut  off  by  new  and 
taller  buildings,  the  large  clocks  on  all  four  sides 


of  the  10-story  tower  were  visible  from  ships  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  harbor  and  from  far-distant 
points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and 
Staten  Island.  Several  years  ago  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  anent  a  proposed  building  of 
100  stories  to  be  erected  by  a  syndicate  organized 
by  one  of  the  leading  local  real  estate  concerns, 
the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  about  $35,- 
000,000. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Bartlett,  associated  with  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation  in  Chicago,  was  an  early 
October  visitor  in  the  grain  market  on  the  produce 
exchange. 

*  *  * 

George  Bingham,  of  E.  A.  Strauss  Company,  Inc., 
grain  brokers,  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
produce  exchange  at  the  early  October  meeting  of 

the  board  of  managers. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Robinson,  prominent  in  grain  circles 
for  many  years  as  head  of  the  well-known  exporting 
firm  of  Robinson  &  Sweet,  who  sailed  for  Europe 
on  June  3  with  Mrs.  Robinson — "The  American  Flag 
Lady" — returned  on  September  15  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  his  many  old  friends  on  the  produce 
exchange.  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  their  European 
visit  had  been  quiet,  their  activities  being  re- 
stricted by  the  protracted  rainj'  weather. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Finney,  one  of  the  old-time  members  of  the 
grain  trade  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  paid 
one  of  his  occasional  visits  to  his  old  friends  on  the 
produce  exchange  last  month  and  received  the 
usual  hearty  greeting. 

Trading  in  tickets  of  membership  in  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  remained  extremely  quiet 
during  the  past  month.  The  last  reported  sale  of  a 
regular  membership  was  at  $5,000  and  memberships 
are  now  quoted  nominally  at  $5,500.  An  associate 
membership  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  at  $2,800  and 
they  are  now  held  at  $3,000. 

*  *  * 

Edward  D.  Clarrity,  of  the  Barber  Steamship 
Lines,  Inc.,  is  an  applicant  for  membership  in  the 
produce  exchange. 

The  members  of  the  produce  exchange  bowling 
league  will  start  their  new  season  at  Dwyer's 
Broadway  Alleys  on  Thursday,  October  16.  Starting 
with  the  usual  membership,  between  60  and  70, 
they  will  make  use  of  10  alleys  every  Thursday 
night  until  the  end  of  April,  competition  being 
stimulated  by  the  awarding  of  prizes  each  night  in 
addition  to  the  usual  liberal  assortment  of  prizes 
for  the  entire  season's  records.  Charles  P.  Lambert 
is  president;  John  M.  Frey,  vice-president;  A.  A. 
Rasmus,  treasurer,  and  E.  S.  Galloway,  secretary. 

The  monotony  of  every-day  business  routine  on 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  very  pleas- 
antly relieved  during  the  short  session  of  Saturday, 
October  4  when  American  Legion  Post  No.  304, 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  marched  on  the  fioor  in  true  military  style. 
The  post  numbers  about  60  men.  including  a  large 
and  very  capable  drum  and  bugle  corps.  The  latter 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic  applause  and 
cheering  by  rendering  a  number  of  appropriate 
martial  numbers  with  such  great  vigor  as  to  make 
their  music  heard  throughout  the  entire  building 
and  out  in  the  street  where  a  large  crowd  gathered. 
This  provided  another  large  audience  for  the  post 
on  its  march  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
where  it  received  a  warm  reception.  Subsequently 
they  returned  to  the  exchange  for  an  informal  Visit 
and  inspection  of  the  fine  trading  facilities  of  the 
huge  fioor.  A  number  of  exchange  members  acted 
as  hosts  to  small  parties  of  the  legionaires  in 
various  offices  during  the  afternoon.  The  post  was 
en  route  to  "Washington  where  they  were  received 
by  President  Hoover,  before  journeying  to  Boston 

for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Legion. 

*  *  * 

Reisuke  Ishadi,  associated  with  the  New  York 
office  of  Mitsui  &  Co.,  leading  Japanese  importers 
and  exporters,  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 

produce  exchange  early  this  month. 

*  *  * 

Thursday,  September  25,  marked  an  important 
anniversary  for  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  one  that  is  not 
common  in  the  history  of  such  commercial  organ- 
izations. James  H.  Patrick  on  that  day  joined  the 
exclusive  half-century  class,  rounding  out  50  years 
of  continuous  employment.  To  commemorate  this 
noteworthy  event,  the  employes  of  the  exchange 
presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  suitably  inscribed 
with  his  initials  and  the  dates,  18S'd-1930;  the 
presentation  being  made  by  Secretary  William  C. 
Rossman.  Mr.  Patrick  entered  the  employ  of  the 
exchange  as  a  messenger  on  September  24,  1880, 
when  the  exchange  was  located  on  Whitehall  Street 
where  the  United  States  Army  Building  now  stands. 
For  many  years  he  has  held  the  important  post  of 
librarian  of  the  exchange  and  as  such  has  charge 


of  one  of  the  most  complete  commercial  libraries  in 
the  country.  Because  of  his  wide  acquaintance  "with 
leading  newspapers  published  in  leading  cities  here 
and  ia.  Europe  and  his  familiarity  with  all  of  the 
most  important  trade  publications  appertaining  to 
the  many  lines  of  business  represented  on  the  ex- 
change he  naturally  assumed  the  role  also  of  un- 
official "information  bureau"  and  members  and 
visitors  soon  discovered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
catch  "Jimmy"  without  an  answer  to  questions 
covering  a  very  wide  range  of  business  information. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  J.  Sherman,  dealer  in  securities,  who  re- 
cently resigned  his  associate  membership  in  the 
produce  exchange,  has  been  elected  to  regular  mem- 
bership. 

*  *  * 

As  was  the  case  in  all  other  security  and  com- 
modity markets  all  over  the  country,  the  securities 
market  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  still 
felt  the  effects  of  the  general  quietude  during  Sep- 
tember. The  total  number  of  shares  traded  in  dur- 
ing the  month  was  379,957,  compared  with  360,900 
during  August  and  with  2,524,078  during  September, 
1929. 

*  *  * 

Members  of  the  produce  exchange,  and  especially 
those  directly  connected  with  the  securities  market, 
called  attention  last  month  to  a  new  feature  to 
facilitate  trading  in  that  market.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  post  where  stocks  of  the 
more  active  issues  will  be  available  for  loan  pur- 
poses. The  initial  list  of  issues  available  for  this 

purpose  comprised  over  30  stocks. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Newman,  pit  broker  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  spent  a  few  hours  early  this  month  with 
members  of  the  grain  trade  on  the  produce  ex- 
change. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Fisher,  of  Wade  Bros.  &  Co.,  commission 
merchants  and  brokers  on  all  leading  stock  and 
commodity  exchanges,  is  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship in  the  produce  exchange. 


DULUTH 


S,  J.  SCHULTE 


CORRESPONDENT 


llllllll 


CONDITIONS  in  the  grain  trade  on  this  market 
are  still  featured  by  a  show  of  extreme  dull- 
ness, but  a  stronger  price  tendency  is  being 
shown  at  the  present  with  a  strong  spot  market 
situation  a  feature.  Generally  speaking,  operators 
are  firm  in  their  views,  taking  the  position  that 
futures  are  certain  to  react  still  further.  In  the 
meantime,  leading  interests  in  the  trade  are  ex- 
pressing confidence  regarding  the  ultimate  out- 
come in  view  of  the  apparent  certainty  that  no 
congestion  in  elevator  stocks  should  be  experienced 
up  to  the  close  of  the  present  crop  year.  It  is,  ra 
fact,  regarded  as  interesting  to  note  that  the  trade 
situation  is  stronger  than  a  month  ago.  That  is 
being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  charters 
have  been  made  for  a  few  mixed  cargoes  to  be 
loaded  out  at  once  for  the  East.  This  action  is 
claimed  to  have  cleaned  up  the  market  as  regards 
supplies  for  October  loading. 

^       ^  ^ 

Little  demand  for  boat  space  to  move  grain  from 
the  elevators  has  been  reported  recently  although 
the  co-operatives  have  not  been  backward  regard- 
ing unloading  wheat  and  coarse  grains,  especially 
barley  and  oats.  They  claim  to  feel  satisfied  that 
the  recent  grain  sales  should  net  them  profits. 

*  *  * 

Few  changes  in  memberships  of  houses  operating 
over  this  section  of  the  Northwest  have  been  noted 
during  the  last  month.  Full  sales  forces  are  being 
maintained,  elevator  officials  claiming  that  con- 
tracts are  running  in  good  volume  and  should  show 
profits. 

*  *  * 

Flaxseed  screenings  are  in  good  demand  and 
have  been  moving  out  at  a  good  rate.  Demand  for 

other  screenings  is  slack. 

*  *  * 

Membership  changes  for  September  were  few 
on  this  board  including;  Admitted,  J.  M.  Ericson, 
for  the  Bartlett  Frazier  Company;  A.  B.  Starkey, 

J.  A.  Johansen.  Withdrawn,  E.  J.  Wenzel. 

*  *  * 

The  improvement  in  demand  for  vessel  tonnage 
a  short  time  ago  was  brief  and  the  market  is  again 

back  on  a  very  slow  basis. 

*  *  « 

Duluth  representatives  of  prominent  flax  houses 
operating  over  the  Northwest  reported  a  firmer 
condition  in  that  market  aver  this  territory,  strong 
hopes  being  entertained  of  a  larger  movement  in 
fiax  as  a  result  of  better  bookings  for  seed  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  demand  for  them  will  be  more 
pronounced  in  view  of  a  more  active  situation  in 
the  building  trade  and  larger  sales  of  paints  and 
oils  and  other  flax  products. 

*  *  * 

The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  is  shipping 
some  barley  and  Durum  wheat  to  Chicago  by  lake. 
A  rate  of  2%  cents  is  reported  from  Cleveland  to 
have  been  made  for  Chicago  delivery,  although 
ordinarily  the  Chicago  rate  is  about  the  same  or 
under  Buffalo.  This  was  a  special  case  to  a  certain 
house  in  a  position  to  receive  grain  there. 

*  :i:  :i: 

A  quantity  of  Durum  wheat  in  bond  and  also 
some  Canadian  barley  was  recently  received  at 
Duluth-Superior.  Under  the  new  customs  law,  grain 
In  bond  can  only  remain  in  the  country  10  months, 
so  that  if  not  moved  out  into  the  export  trade 

within  that  time  the  duty  must  be  paid  on  it. 

*  *  * 

During  the  week  ending  September  27,  several 
cargoes  of  barley  were  shipped  from  Duluth  to 
Chicago  by  the  agencies  operating  under  the  Gov- 
ernment. Shipments  of  328,000  bushels  of  Spring 
wheat  and  363,000  bushels  of  oats  were  made  to 
Toledo.  Aside  from  these  the  bulk  of  shipments 
for  the  week  went  to  Buffalo. 
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OMAHA 

B.  O.  HOLMQUIST  CORRESPONBENT 


^iiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

LARGE  delegations  are  planning  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  at  Lincoln  of  the  Nebraska 
Grain  Dealers  Association  on  October  28  and 
29,  and  the  Farmers  Elevator  Association  of  Neb- 
raska on  October  30  and  31.  A.  H.  Bewsher  will 
preside  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  of  the  Neb- 
raska Grain  Dealers  and  the  Omaha  Grain  Ex- 
change quartet  will  furnish  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  same  affair. 

^  ^ 

Most  Omaha  grain  firms  were  represented  by  at 
least  one  member  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  in 
Chicago.  Among  those  who  attended  are:  R.  E. 
Miller,  G.  F.  Dristy,  C.  D.  Sturtevant,  0.  E.  Harris, 
I.  C.  Harden,  J.  W.  Holmquist,  J.  A.  Lindei'holm, 
O.  H.  Gibbs,  J.  T.  Buchanan,  C.  H.  Wright,  Albert 
Hedelund,  W.  T.  Burns,  F.  J.  Taylor,  and  C.  W. 
Adams.  Representing  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange 
was  President  H.  A.  Butler,  Secretary  F.  P.  Man- 
chester, and  Chief  Inspector  and  Weighmaster  H.  R. 
Clark. 

*  *  * 

The  building  of  the  new  Gibson  elevator  of  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.,  operated  by  the  Nebraska-Iowa  Grain 
Company,  has  been  completed  and  machinery  is  now 
being  installed.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant 
will  be  in  operation  in  about  30  days.  The  new 
Flanley  elevator,  also  being  built  by  the  C.  B.  &  Q., 
is  ready  for  operation  as  soon  as  wiring  is  finished 
and  power  is  turned  on.  The  completion  of  these 
two  elevators  assures  the  Omaha  market  of  ample 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  Nebraska's  new  corn 
crop,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  stocks  of  wheat  already 
carried  in  Omaha  elevators.  Both  these  companies 
are  active  in  the  corn  trade. 

*  *  * 

The  Cargill  Elevator  Company,  of  Nebraska,  is 
building  a  cleaning  plant  to  the  south  of  its  5,000,- 
000-bushel  storage  house  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  rails. 

*  *  * 

Shippers  in  this  territory  state  that  new  corn 
will  soon  be  moving  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
maturing  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  30  days.  It  is  said  that  one  or  two  cars  of 
Iowa  corn  may  be  on  the  market  this  week. 

$       ^  ^ 

Among  the  baseball  fans  who  went  from  Omaha 
to  St.  Louis  for  the  World  Series  were  0.  H.  Gibbs 
and  W.  J.  Powell. 

*  *  * 

H.  A.  Butler  and  E.  A.  Lucke  returned  Friday, 
October  10,  from  a  two  weeks'  hunting  and  fishing 
trip  in  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

On  account  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  corn  as 
compared  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  there  has 
been  very  heavy  feeding  of  the  three  latter  grains 
throughout  Nebraska  this  year.  Feeders  report 
very  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stitutes and  some  of  them  state  that  gains  have 
been  better  than  they  obtained  when  using  corn.  To 
calculate  the  percentage  of  Nebraska's  bumper 
wheat  crop  that  will  have  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  the  crop  year  through  feed  channels  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  but  country  shippers  declare 
that  it  will  be  much  greater  than  is  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  terminal  grain  trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

EDWIN  O.  WELOE  COEEESPONDENT 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

AN  INCREASE  of  millions  of  bushels  in  the 
grain  hedging  trade  of  Minneapolis  is  fore- 
cast, with  a  prospect  that  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  become  the  world's 
largest  hedging  center.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
hedging  done  by  Minneapolis  concerns  has  been 
done  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  With  Chicago 
offering  little  elevator  space  for  storage,  Minne- 
apolis firms  point  out  that  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Chicago  market  under  the  new  rule 
and  consequently  will  be  forced  to  go  elsewhere.  It 
is  their  opinion  the  bulk  of  their  business  will  now 
be  done  on  the  Minneapolis  market.  Minneapolis 
and  the  head  of  the  lakes  offers  large  storage  space 
for  grain  and  Minneapolis  will  be  placed  in  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  futures  and  hedging  mar- 
ket. Traders  say  they  do  not  expect  the  change  to 
be  made  overnight  but  gradually.  A  bright  future 
for  the  Minneapolis  market  in  the  next  year  is  in 
prospect. 

*  *  * 

A  slowing  up  of  the  movement  of  grain  from  the 
country  to  terminal  markets  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  and  Duluth  is  likely  to  result  from  general 
rains  over  the  northwest  the  past  two  weeks,  as 
farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of 
the  soil  to  do  their  plowing.  The  seeding  of  Winter 
rye  is  progressing  rapidly  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northwest.  The  Farmers  Union  Terminal  Associa- 
tion in  its  weekly  agricultural  review,  states  that 
rains  recently  have  interfered  with  threshing  in  the 
northern  sections,  but  threshing  is  pretty  well  com- 
pleted. While  the  peak  of  the  grain  movement 
usually  takes  place  in  October,  it  is  felt  in  most 
districts  that  the  peak  of  the  1930  wheat  movement 
already  has  been  passed,  as  the  heat  and  dry  wea- 
ther caused  an  abnormally  early  harvest  this  year. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  northwest  section  of 
the  American  Association  of  Cereal  Chemists,  held 
in  Minneapolis,  to  discuss  the  1930  Spring  wheat 
and  new  crop  flour,  it  was  definitely  brought  out 
that  the  protein  content  of  this  year's  Spring  wheat 
is  the  highest  experienced  since  protein  has  become 
such  an  important  factor  in  milling  operations.  The 
average  protein  content  of  all  cars  of  wheat  re- 
ceived by  the  Minneapolis  state  grain  laboratory 
during  this  crop  year  is  14.60  per  cent,  with  a  mois- 
ture of  about  10  per  cent.  It  was  also  developed 
that  the  yield  of  flour  from  the  new  crop  will  be 
lower  than  that  of  last  year,  due  to  the  extreme 
drjTiess,  and  also  to  the  light  weight  of  wheat. 

*  *  * 

The  first  of  a  series  of  corn  harvests,  to  be  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  three  years  to  determine 
which  strains  of  corn  are  best  suited  to  certain 
counties,  were  held  in  six  Minnesota  counties  the 
week  of  September  29.  Counties  in  which  these 
tests  were  made  were  Blue  Earth,  Faribault,  Cotton- 
wood, Nobles,  Rock  and  Rice.  These  harvests  are  of 
crops  planted  to  determine  which  strains  of  corn 
are  best  among  strains  submitted  by  leading  corn 
growers  in  the  respective  counties.  Similar  tests 
will  be  conducted  in  each  of  the  counties  in  the 
next  two  years  and  it  is  thought  that  the  three-year 
averages  should  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  corn  strains  tested.  On  October  15, 
at  the  annual  "corn  day"  at  Waseca,  the  results  of 
the  first  tests  will  be  announced. 

F.  P.  Heffelfinger,  president  of  the  Northwest 
Country  Elevator  Association,  explaining  the  line 
elevators'  position  on  loans  to  farmers  on  elevator 
stored  grain,  states  that  the  co-operatives  at  present 
are  loaning  or  preparing  to  loan  up  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  grain  on  elevator-stored  gi'ain,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  farmer  receiving  the  loan 
is  a  co-op  member  or  not.  The  one  proviso  is  that 
this  grain  must  be  marketed  through  channels  pro- 
vided by  the  co-op.  Mr.  Heffelflnger's  statement  also 
points  out  that  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  farm- 
ers are  able  to  obtain  loans  through  the  regular 
channels  amounting  to  75  per  cent  of  the  prevailing 
market  prices  on  wheat,  flax  and  other  grains. 
Farmers  are  not  required  to  sign  future  marketing 
agreements  to  obtain  these  loans,  nor  do  they  sur- 
render control  over  sale  of  the  grain  put  up  as  col- 
lateral. 

*  *  * 

J.  Walter  Rice,  general  manager  of  the  grain 
department  for  the  Froedtert  Grain  &  Malting  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  has  purchased  a  membership  in 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

G.  K.  Labatt  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Anthony  &  Dakota  Ele- 


vator Company  to  succeed  T.  W.  Hall,  who  has  re- 
tired from  business  after  having  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  the  last  37  years.  J.  W.  Farn- 
ham  was  made  treasurer  and  H.  E.  Mliler,  secretary. 
The  announcement  is  made  by  F.  M.  Crosby,  vice- 
president. 

*    *  * 

Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  Dunwoody  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Minneapolis,  has  left  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  will  study  economic 
conditions  for  the  Government. 

^       ^  ^ 

Ralph  C.  Miller,  head  of  the  United  States  grain 
supervision  office  of  Minneapolis,  died  recently  at 
Hillcrest  hospital  at  the  age  of  58  years.  Mr.  Miller 
was  born  at  Bloomington,  Minn.,  and  burial  was  at 
Oak  Grove  cemetery  at  that  place.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  His  wife,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 

^    ^  # 

Roderick  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  Mill  & 
Elevator  Company,  Minneapolis,  died  recently  at  his 
home  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  a 
resident  of  Minneapolis  for  22  years  and  was  well 
known  in  the  mill  and  feed  business,  in  which  he 
had  been  active  for  more  than  50  years.  His  wife, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 
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THE  following  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Mer- 
chants Exchange  were  among  those  attending 
the  grain  dealers  convention  at  Chicago:  R.  R. 
DeArmond,  supervisor  of  weights  of  the  merchants' 
exchange;  A.  H.  Beardsley;  Claude  B.  Rader,  secre- 
tary of  the  merchants'  exchange;  Harry  F.  Beck- 
mann,  president  of  the  merchants'  exchange;  S.  A. 
Whitehead,  Fred  W.  Langenburg,  Silvester  L. 
Fisher,  S.  S.  Carlisle,  Arthur  J.  Schulte,  C.  L. 
Wright,  H.  C.  Altmansberger,  John  H.  Caldwell, 
Paul  C.  Knowlton,  William  T.  Brooking,  Louis  F. 
Schultz  and  wife,  George  L.  Kelly,  and  W.  J.  Neir- 
garth. 

^       #  ^ 

The  regular  dinner  of  the  St.  Louis  Millers  Club 
was  held  on  September  16  at  the  Rock  Hill  Country 
Club  near  Alton,  111.  Robert  F.  Imbs  is  president 
of  the  club. 

^    ^  ^ 

The  following  transfers  of  memberships  on  the 
merchants'  exchange  are  noted:  Charles  P.  Cum- 
mings,  representing  the  Midwest  Grain  Corporation 
on  transfer  from  Martin  Huber,  of  the  Highland 
Milling  Company,  of  Highland,  111;  Gustave  Eise- 
mann,  who  is  connected  with  the  Continental  Ex- 
port Company,  on  transfer  from  B.  H.  McFadden, 
of  Havana,  111. 

^    ^  ^ 

August  J.  Barnidge,  vice-president  of  the  Prunty 
Seed  &  Grain  Company,  departed  this  life  suddenly 
on  Tuesday  morning,  September  16  after  a  very 
short  illness.  Mr.  Barnidge  was  buried  on  Septem- 
ber 18  at  Calvary  Cemetery.  He  was  68  years  of 
age  and  had  been  connected  with  Charles  E.  Prunty, 
a  half-brother,  and  Frank  J.  Barnidge,  a  brother,  in 
the  seed  business  in  St.  Louis  since  1874.  Mr. 
Prunty  died  five  years  ago  and  the  business  since 
then  has  been  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Prunty  Seed  &  Grain  Company.  This  firm  lately 
moved  into  the  old  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange 
Building  which  they  purchased  and  remodeled.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1857  and  was  the  home  of 
the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange  until  1876.  Mr. 
Barnidge  was  a  bachelor  having  resided  in  an  old 
mansion  located  at  4321  Virginia  Avenue  for  the 
past  20  years. 

Mr.  Barnidge  in  his  younger  years  was  an  ardent 
sportsman.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Missouri  gymnasium.  He  was  also  a 
regular  attendant  at  baseball  games  and  took  quite 
a  fancy  to  the  wrestling  and  boxing  matches  which 
have  been  held  in  this  city. 

^       ^  ^ 

Charles  H.  Appel,  president  of  the  C.  H.  Appel 
Commission  Company  and  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange  which  he 
joined  in  1920,  specializes  in  field  seeds. 

Mr.  Appel  has  been  connected  with  grain  inter- 
ests since  1900  when  as  a  boy  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Ballard  Messmore  Grain  Company 
with  whom  he  remained  for  six  years  accepting  a 
position  with  the  Prunty  Seed  6  Grain  Company  in 
1906.  He  remained  with  the  Prunty  people  until 
1912  when  he  secured  a  position  with  Albert  Dicker- 
son  Seed  Company,  seed  dealers  of  Chicago.  He 
acted  as  a  buyer  in  the  country  and  also  as  a  crop 
expert.  While  with  the  Dickerson  Seed  Company  in 
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his  travels  througlioui  loTva  he  met  Miss  Creta 
Stuckey  whom  he  married  in  December,  191S'. 

In  1920  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  -svas  one  of 
the  oi-ganizers  of  the  Kellogg  Huff  Commission 
Company,  handling  the  seed  department  for  that 
firm  until  1923  when  he  went  into  business  for  him- 
self handling  field  seeds  and  other  grains. 

A  short  time  ago  he  accepted  the  position  of  dis- 
trict manager  in  Missouri  for  distributing  "Mana- 
mor,"  a  cattle  feed,  and  he  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  introdticing  this  among  the  dealers  and  feed- 
ers in  this  territory.  He  is  a  very  aggressive  young 
man  and  a  hard  working  one.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  seed  committee  of  the  merchants'  exchange  and 
also  has  been  placed  on  the  arbitration  committee 
and  on  a  committee  of  claims  and  insolvencies. 

Mr.  Appel  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles  and 
also  other  lodges.  When  not  attending  to  these 
affairs,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  baseball  and 
bowling,  being  a  member  of  the  merchants'  ex- 
change bowling  league.  He  is  a  conscientious 
worker  and  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  "square 
shooter." 


TOLEDO 


S.  M.  BENDER 


CORRESPONDENT 


THE  TOLEDO  Produce  Exchange  has  secured 
new  quarters  in  the  former  Ohio  Bank  Building 
leasing  a  large  portion  of  that  building  which 
will  be  remodeled  and  redecorated.  L'nder  the  new 
plans  the  building  will  be  changed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building  to  distinguish  if  from  the  new  Ohio 
Bank  Building.  Establishment  of  a  complete  new 
and  modern  trading  floor  will  probably  mean  a 
boost  to  importance  of  the  Toledo  grain  market. 
There  are  40  member  groups  in  the  exchange 
representing  several  large  Chicago  and  Minneapolis 
firms.  There  is  now  7,000,000  bushels  of  elevator 
capacity  here  which  is  controlled  by  member  firms. 
The  board  of  trade  will  be  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  district  and  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
business  world.  In  adopting  the  name  of  the  Toledo 
Board  of  Trade  the  organization  returns  to  a  name 
originally  adopted  for  such  a  body  in  1S49.  In  those 
days  the  exchange  was  largely  made  up  of  forward- 
ers, commission  men  and  operators  of  grain  eleva- 
tors. Three  different  boards  of  trade  followed  in 
quick  succession  and  then  the  Toledo  Produce  Ex- 
change was  organized  January  7,  1876  with 
broader  scope  than  its  predecessors.  The  accessi- 
bility of  the  trading  floor  is  expected  to  be  increased 
by  the  new  second  floor  location.  Stocks  in  Toledo, 
Xew  York  and  Chicago  will  also  be  listed  with 
private  wires  direct  to  those  markets.  Kenton  D. 
Keilholtz,  president  and  W.  A.  Boardmen,  secretary, 
signed  the  lease  on  behalf  of  the  exchange.  Re- 
modeling of  the  new  location  has  already^  begun 
and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  grain  firms  and 
associate  organizations  will  move  about  December 
1,  1930.  Several  of  the  grain  firms  will  be  grouped 
around  the  new  floor  and  this  will  add  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  location. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Kieser,  sales  manager  of  Kasco  Mills,  Inc., 
of  Toledo,  received  mention  in  society  news  recentlv 
when  his  engagement  to  Miss  Eunice  Mitchell,  of 
this  city  was  announced.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Ammi  F.  Mitchell,  a  vice-president  of  the  Ohio 
Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  and  well  known  to 
Toledo  grain  men. 

*  *  * 

The  Toledo  Board  of  Trade  Bowling  League 
started  recently  for  the  season  and  is  composed  of 
eight  three-men  teams  as  follows:  Timothv  Seeds 
—Edgar  Thierwechter,  Wilfred  Keilholtz  and 
Duane  Xorby.  Screenings— Mark  Mennel,  Frank 
Bowes  and  Al  Schultz.  Hay  Seeds— Ed  Xettleton, 
Carl  Pauken  and  Herman  Xesper.  Wild  Oats— Orris 
Brazzil.  IMartin  Mattimore  and  Ben  Hoffner. 
Chicken  Feeds— Ashton  Stone,  Kenton  Keilholtz 
and  Ray  Wick.  Margin  Calls— Wallace  Applegate, 
Siva  Bender  and  Art  Mylander.  Clover  Seeds- 
Robert  Burge,  Ray  Gordon  and  Bud  Kaltenmark 
Off-Grades— Phil  Sayles,  Harry  Prue  and  Joe 
Streicher.  H.  O.  Barnthouse  and  Lawrence  Mum- 
mert  are  also  serving  as  general  utilitv  bowlers.  A 
dinner  will  be  served  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
prizes  distributed  to  the  winning  teams  and  leading 
bowlers.  Ray  Wick,  Ashton  Stone  and  Al  Schultz 
serve  on  the  eligibility  committee. 

*  *  * 

The  Soft  wheat  situation  is  gradually  tightening 
in  this  territory  with  receipts  very  light  and  an 
excellent  outside  milling  demand.  Premium  has 
advanced  to  one  cent  over  Chicago  December  wheat 
basis  Toledo  rate  points.  Supplies  are  closelv  held 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  offered  freelv  until 
near  the  end  of  the  season.  Corn  and  oats  buvers 


are  taking  small  receipts  of  those  grains  at  firm 
prices  and  very  little  if  any  goes  begging.  The  fall 
plowing  has  progressed  fairly  well  though  some 
ground  was  pretty  hard  until  late  rains  improved 
the  condition.  Acreage  of  Winter  wheat  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  throughout  this  territory. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Husted,  formerly  with  the  C.  A.  King  & 
Co.,  of  this  city  and  later  with  a  Chicago  grain  firm 
has  just  returned  from  a  year's  trip  abroad  with  his 
family. 

*  *  * 

The  Horn  Milling  Company's  large  elevator  at 
Harbor  Beach,  Mich.,  has  been  torn  down  after 
nearly  50  years  of  service  in  the  trade.  It  was  built 
in  1882  and  had  a  capacity  at  the  time  of  wrecking 
of  nearly  75,000  bushels.  Lumber  used  in  the  con- 
struction was  of  white  pine  and  was  found  to  be 
just  as  good  as  when  built. 

*  *  * 

The  Kasco  Mills,  Inc.,  of  this  city,  held  a  series 
of  poultry  meetings  during  the  past  month  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  with  Mr.  Robert  Quait,  prominent 
nutritional  expert  of  Trenton,  X.  J.,  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

*  *  * 

Clover  seed  has  ruled  fairly  strong  during  the 
month  with  a  good  trade  in  both  December  and 
October.  Increasing  hedging  sales  appear  to  be 
well  absorbed.  These  are  against  the  new  crop 
which  will  be  about  normal  in  this  state. 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Grain,  Mill 
and  Feed  Dealers  Association  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Tuesday,  October  28th.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  the  Deshler  Hotel  where  a  noon  luncheon 
will  be  served.  Bill  Cummings,  keeper  of  the  seal 
and  records,  tells  us  it  is  going  to  be  a  mighty 
interesting  meeting.  Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper  is 
scheduled  for  a  talk  and  his  Drouth  Committee  will 
also  give  a  report  on  conditions.  Another  big  man 
in  the  state  department  of  agriculture  is  under 
negotiations  for  a  "spiel."  O.  Perry  Hall,  president, 
will  preside  at  the  meeting  and  has  requested  that 
all  members  and  non-members  be  there.  It  will  be 
very  important  to  feed  dealers  especially  on  account 
of  the  proposed  change  in  the  license  fee  in  the 
state.  This  change  as  proposed  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  W.  Young,  formerly  in  the  grain  business  in 
Toledo,  writes  that  the  Ralston-Purina  Company 
have  taken  over  the  Lafayette  Milling  Company, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
for  several  months.  Jesse  is  well  known  through- 
out the  trade  and  though  by  nature  a  grain  man 
has  adapted  himself  to  the  soy  bean  trade  and 
enjoying  the  experience. 


KANSAS  CITY 


=        iKENNETH  FORCE 


CQREfiSPONDENT 


A XEW  3,000,000-bushel  elevator  will  be  built  by 
interests  whose  identity  is  as  yet  unknown, 
providing  the  Main  Street  wharf  is  improved 
by  the  city,  which  seems  likely.  Later  the  elevator 
would  be  increased  to  5,000,000  bushels'  capacity. 

*  *  * 

The  Hogan  MUl  Feed  Company  and  the  Missouri 
Feed  Mills  have  resumed  production  activities.  A 
recent  fire  in  the  Hogan  plant  caused  the  death  of 
two  employes  and  destroyed  its  production  unit.  It 
also  halted  manufacture  of  stock  feed  in  the  com- 
panies' Southwest  Boulevard  plant. 

The  factory,  built  and  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Xorth  Kansas  City  Alfalfa  Mills,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  related  companies  at  a  cost  of  §21,- 
000,  and  new  machinery  costing  .SIO.OOO  installed. 
Additional  equipment  will  be  added.  The  new  plant 
is  just  north  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

Each  of  the  two  companies  operates  in  its  re- 
spective field  of  the  feed  manufacturing  business. 
One  produces  mill  feeds,  using  bran  and  shorts, 
the  other  produces  commercial  feed,  grinding  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  etc. 

*  *  * 

The  Missouri  Certified  Seed  show  will  be  held  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  at  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, December  17  and  IS.  Competition  will  be 
in  corn,  oats,  wheat,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  and  Red 
Clover.  The  Missouri  State  Corn  show  vrill  be  held 
in  connection. 

*  *  * 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas  Shippers  Board  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
September  17,  that  the  Santa  Fe  handled  fewer 
cars  of  wheat  this  year  than  last,  while  the  Kansas 


City  Southern  had  increased  its  haulings  of  wheat 
to  the  Gulf  for  exportation.  More  bins  in  the  wheat 
fields  account  for  a  slower  movement,  according  to 
railroad  officials,  who  did  not  estimate  how  long 
such  wheat  would  be  held.  Particularly  in  Xorth 
Dakota  and  Montana  are  the  new  wheat  bins  seen. 
More  than  350  railroad  representatives,  producers 
and  shippers,  attended  the  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Average  protein  content  of  34,362  cars  of  wheat 
inspected  in  Kansas  City  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  crop  year  was  12.47  per  cent, 
compared  with  12.13  per  cent  on  37,398  cars  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  Kansas  state  grain 
inspection  department  has  inspected  20,475  cars 
with  an  average  protein  content  of  12.64  and  the 
Missouri  department  has  inspected  13,887  cars  with 
a  11.97  per  cent  protein  content  average. 

*  *  » 

Local  grain  and  feed  dealers  who  attended  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Xational  Association  at  Chicago, 
October  13,  14  and  15,  included  the  following:  R.  A. 
Jeanneret,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade;  F.  A.  Theis,  first  vice-president,  G.  W.  Hoy- 
land,  J.  P.  Parks,  and  H.  Sosland.  Several  others 
also  attended. 

«    «  * 

W.  A.  Cochel,  editor  of  the  W^eekly  Kansas  City 
Star,  speaking  before  the  Kansas  City  Grain  club 
and  its  guests,  said  that  Russia,  where  he  has  just 
spent  considerable  time,  has  a  three-fold  purpose  in 
agriculture:  (1)  To  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
worker;  (2)  to  establish  mills  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  to  make 
farming  efficient;  and  (3)  to  provide  employment 
and  to  restore  exporting  of  grain. 

*  *  * 

Missouri  corn  is  in  danger  of  the  corn  borer  from 
eastern  states,  according  to  Dr.  K.  C.  Sullivan  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture.  The  corn  borer,  he 
said,  is  establishing  itself  in  Kentucky  and  that 
practically  all  of  Ohio  is  infested.  He  urged  closer 
surveillance. 

*  *  * 

Ten  of  the  16  field  crops  grown  in  the  Kansas 
City  Federal  reserve  districts  are  estimated  to  be 
larger  than  last  year  and  generally  above  the  five- 
year  average.  These  are  Winter  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  broom  corn,  etc.  Crops  estimated  as  smaller 
and  below  the  average  are  corn,  tame  and  wild  hay, 
grain  sorghums.  Spring  wheat,  and  cotton. 


GRAIN  NEWS  FROM  BOSTON 

Bv  L.  C.  BREED 

The  Fitchburg  Co-operative  Farmers  Exchange,  of 
Fitchburg.  Mass..  was  recently  incorporated  to  buy 
and  sell  grain,  feed.  etc.  The  capital  stock  is  825,- 
000.  Victor  H.  Boeckh  is  president,  Clarence  R. 
Bacheller  lice-president  and  Everett  H.  Dudley 
clerk,  all  of  Fitchburg. 

*  *  * 

The  Boston  Port  Authority  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Works  recently  had  a  con- 
ference in  connection  vn.ih  the  proposed  erection  of 
a  new  large  grain  elevator  on  the  South  Boston 
waterfront,  a  project  that  these  two  bodies  were 
directed  to  report  to  the  state  legislature  before 
December  1.  The  proposal  is  to  secure  export  ship- 
ments via  the  newly  improved  Welland  Canal. 
Ogdensburg,  X.  Y.,  the  Xew  Haven  Railroad,  and 
the  port  of  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Milton  A.  Holmes.  Xorthampton,  Mass.,  dealer  in 
feed,  etc.,  who  recently  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  of  .?35.167,  and  assets 
of  §21.723.  was  indebted,  among  others,  to  Park  & 
Tilford,  Boston.  .516.000:  W.  A.  Curtis,  Kansas  City, 
§794;  Harold  Johnson,  Xewark,  X.  J.,  §7,893:  Dapen- 
port  and  Davenport.  Greenfield.  ?900:  Chinango 
Trosiler,  Xorwich,  X.  Y.,  §800;  E.  H.  Dudley,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass.,  §3,485. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Lee,  a  Boston  grain  man,  who  was  to  be 
married  October  S.  was  presented  with  a  smoking 
set  and  stand  by  a  group  of  IS  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Grain  and  Flour  Exchange  at  a  dinner  at  the 
City  Club  recently  as  a  testimonial  of  goodwill  on 

the  part  of  these  friends. 

*  *  * 

Josiah  Babcock,  dealer  in  hay  and  grain,  East 
Milton,  Mass.,  is  now  located  in  his  new  quarters 
opposite  the  railroad  station. 

*  *  * 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  month  of  September 
were  147  cars.    Straw,  five  cars.    The  market  is 

steady  with  a  fair  demand. 

*  *  * 

Boston  seed  dealers  state  that  at  present  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  trade  is  the  excellent  de- 
mand for  lawn  grass  seed.  The  planting  of  grass 
seed  in  the  fall  instead  of  sowing  it  in  the  spring, 
is  largely  the  reason  for  this  larger  demand  at  this 
season.  There  is  still  some  call  for  winter  rye  and 
other  cover  crop  seed.  The  demand  for  field  grass 
seed  and  grain  for  future  delivery  will  begin  during 
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the  coming  month.  The  hay  crop  in  Massachusetts 
this  season  is  estimated  at  60,300  tons  as  compared 
with  69,200  tons  in  1929.  The  prospective  yield  of 
corn  is  forecast  at  1,929,000  bushels;  oat  production 
is  about  the  average. 

*  *  * 

Boston  ■wholesale  grain  dealers  state  that  while 
business  during  September  was  quite  active,  the 
buying  was  characterized  by  small  orders  for  im- 
mediate wants,  but  they  were  frequently  soon  re- 
peated. The  demand  for  feed  was  moderate  owing 
to  good  pasturage  conditions.  Western  prices  have 
held  quite  firm.  The  arrivals  of  mill  feed  from 
South  America  continue  to  be  large,  but  appear  to 
be  likely  to  be  discontinued.  Offerings  of  Canadian 
mills  are  small.  Durum  wheat  is  in  good  demand 
for  poultry  feeding. 

*  *  * 

The  receipts  of  grain  at  Boston  during  the  month 
of  September,  as  tabulated  by  the  Boston  Grain  and 
Flour  Exhange,  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  50,900 
bushels;  corn,  1,375  bushels;  oats,  62,550  bushels, 
rye,  1,825  bushels;  malt,  3,250  bushels;  mill  feed, 
2,532  tons;  cornmeal,  450  barrels;  oat  meal,  35,239 
cases  and  550  sacks. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Boston  during  Sep- 
tember were  as  follows:  To  Liverpool,  88,000  bush- 
els; to  London,  16,000  bushels;  to  Manchester,  32,- 
000  bushels;  to  Hamburg,  86,230  bushels;  to  Japa- 
nese ports,  68,333  bushels.  Oatmeal  to  Hull,  39,000 
cases. 

=^    $  ^ 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  exchange  during  the 
month  of  September,  outside  of  New  England,  were 
the  following:  E.  J.  Grimes,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Bert  T.  Dow,  Davenport,  Iowa;  A.  L.  Chamberlain, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  L.  M.  Lambert,  New  York  City; 
R.  S.  Kaiser,  New  York  City;  Everett  Choat,  To- 
ronto, Ont.;  Frank  Choat,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Max  Cohn, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Lapin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Gerald 
O'Hara,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  K.  Erickson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  S.  W.  Scott,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  F.  Mc- 
Carty,  Houston,  Texas;  J.  B.  M.  Wilcox,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


BALTIMORE — Reported  by  James  B.  Hessong  sec- 
retary of  the  chamber  of  commerce: 

,  Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments—  > 

,   ,               1930            1929            1930  1929 
Wheat,  bus...      S16,SS3    1,183.411       .591,656  115.858 
Coi-n,  bus.    ..       53,139  57,398 
Oats,  bus.    ..       3  1.810         59,520  .... 
Rye,  bus.   .  .  .         6,736        19,638  ... 
Barley,  bus.  .         2,652        90,171     .  . 
Malt,  bus.  ..  .       63,189        27,088  30,816 
Hay,  tons  .  .  .         1,021               59     ...  .x 
Mill  Feed,   

tons   2,458  1,287  .... 

Flour,  bbls.  ..      119,370       117,634         40',782     '  "4'o',69i 

CHICAGO — Reported  by  Lyman  C.  West,  statistician 
of  the  board  of  trade: 

,  Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments  , 

1930  1929  1930  19''9 

Wheat,  bus. ..  2,054,000  2,365.000  2,699,000  2  00^^000 
Corn,  bus.  ..  5.963,000  6,278.000  2,751,000  3,425'nno 
Oats.  bus.  ...  3,074,000  3.388,000  1,822,000  3,037  000 
Barley,  bus..  2,345.000  789,000  240,000  511  000 
Rye,  bus.  .  .  .  1,542.000  394,000  553,000  14.000 
Timothv  Seed, 

lbs    8,999,000    3,363,000    6,997.000  4,111,000 

Clover  Seed, 

lbs   985,000    1,225,000    1,162,000  165,000 

Other  Grass 

Seed.  lbs.  .  2.597.000  2,420.000  1,532,000  1  226  000 
Flaxseed,  bus.      107. 000       115,000  6  000 

Hay,  tons  .  .  .         8.675  8,878  1,'719  •        1  002 

Flour,  bbls.   .  1,144,000     1.004,000       788.000  703.000 
CINCINNATI— Reported  by  J.  A.  Hallam.  chief '  in- 
spector of  the  board  of  trade: 

,  Receipts  , ,  Shipments  , 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

*Wheat,  bus. .  158,400  256,000  304.000  283-^00 
*Corn.  bu....  229,500  399.000  183.000  366  000 
*Oats,  bus.  ..      196,000       144,000       236,000       140  000 

♦Barley,  bu.  .       28,800        17,600    I'fiOO 

*Rye,  bus.   .  .        64.400         33,600         67,200  4S'oOO 
Grain  Sorg- 
hums, bus..         1,400  1,400 

Hay.  tons  .  .  .         4,752  4,587   

Feed,  tons  ...  630  570   

'Estimated. 

DENVER — Re-ported  by  H.  G.  Mundhenk,  secretary 
of  the  grain  exchange: 

,  Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments  ^ 

1930           1929  1930  1929 

Wheat,  cars..           422             416  16  17 

Corn,  cars  .  .           231             184  95  28 

Oats,  cars  ...             39              43  2I  16 

Barley,  cars  .             66              82  6  30 

Rye,  cars  ...  2  5    2 

Mixed  Grain. 

cars    2  4   

Beans,  cars...  202  122  12  27 
Kaffir  Corn, 

cars    1 

Hay.  cars  N.  103  58   '. 

DULUTH — Reported  by  Charles  F.  MacDonald,  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trade: 

,  Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments  , 

1930            1929  1930  1929 

Wheat,  bus..  .19,872.695  13,519,825  16,720,027  11,193  230 

Corn,  bus.    ..      246.595       214.267  208,000       168  000 

Oats,  bus.  ...  2,623.676       849,694  1,273,445  609',771 

Barley,  bus. .  .  2.678.506     3.043.707  2,256,911     3  358  727 

Rye,  bus.  .  .  .  1,639,636  1,708,001  1,462.107  1,262,082 
Bonded  Wheat, 

lbs   137.285  1,313  2,998   

Bonded  Barley, 

lbs   1.846  1.784  44,605   

Flaxseed,  bus.  3.009.400     1.321,504  1,610.681       687  71'' 

Flour,  bbls.   .      638,535       592.425  691,395       620  435 


PORT  WIIiLIAM,  ONT. — Reported  by  E.  A.  Ursell. 
statistician  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for 
Canada: 

Receipts —  ^ ,  Shipments 


1930  1929 

Wheat,  bus..  .49,040,249  27,759,127 

Corn,  bus  

Oats,  bus.  ...  1,851,883  265,577 

Barley,  bus.  .  6,222,599  6,104,377 

Rye,  bus.   ...  2,160,428  1,251,577 

Flaxseed,  bus.  167,206  50,920 
Mixed  Grain, 

bus                     29,830  117,597 


1930  1929 
32,360,898  17,745,009 
6,567 


900,905 
1,964,070 
888,803 
223,169 

61,857 


1,499,887 
578,113 
273,443 
116,878 

4,160 


FEORIA- 

of  board  of 


Wheat,  bus. . 
Corn,  bus.  .. 
Oats,  bus.  .  . 
Barley,  bus. 
Rye,  bus.  .  . 
Mill  Feed, 

tons   

Hay,  tons  .  . 
Flour,  bbls. 


-Reported  by  John  R.  Lofgren,  secretary 
trade : 

Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments- 


1930 
375,000 
1.206,050 
454,600 
442,200 
273,600 


1929 
85.600 
2,156,000 
546,800 
1,200 
279,400 


GALVESTON — Reported  by  George  E.  Edwardson, 
secretary  of  the  cotton  exchange  and  board  of  trade: 

,  Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments  , 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Wheat,  bus   3,710,233.40  2,417,600 

Barley,  bus   55,000 

Kaffir  Corn, 

bus   12,857 

HOUSTON — Reported  by  W.  J.  Peterson,  chief  grain 
inspector  of  the  merchants'  exchange: 

-Receipts — — — ^ ,  Shipments- 


30,950   

490  940 
258,900  153.600 
PHILADELPHIA — Reported  by 
tary  of  the  commercial  exchange: 
-Receipts- 


1930 
162,000 
873,000 
369,600 
99,400 
19,200 

38,526 
60 

236,700 


1929 
90,000 
1,096,500 
475,200 
85,400 


47,940 
50 

139,000 


1930 
91,298 
49.412 
104,065 
4,098 


1929 
80,831 
17.425 
215,879 


L.  J.  Riley,  secre- 
-Shipments- 


Corn,  bus. 


1930 


1929 


1930 
773,000 


1929 
751,817 


Wheat,  bus. . 
Corn,  bus.  . . 
Oats,  bus.  .  . 
Barley,  bus. 

Rye,  bus  

Flour,  bbls...      177,345  147,888 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Reported  by 
ager  of  the  merchants'  exchange: 
-Receipts- 


1930 
818,627 


1929 
103,580 


9,538 

W.  Clark, 


8,531 
man- 


INDIANAPOLIS — Reported  by  William  H.  Howard, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade: 

-Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments- 


Wheat,  bus. . 
Corn,  bus.  . 
Oats,  bus.  .  . 
Barley,  bus.. 
Rye,  bus.  .  . 


1930 
224,000 
993,000 
588,000 
49,500 
15,000 


1929 
338,000 
1,942,500 
638,000 

19',  5  66 


1930 
514,000 
799,500 
518.000 
3,000 
12,000 


KANSAS  CITY— Reported  by  W.  R.  Scott 
of  the  board  of  trade: 

-Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments- 


1929 
228,000 
1,707,000 
796,000 

'l'8',666 

secretary 


Wheat,  bus 
Corn.  bus.  . 
Oats,  bus.  . 
Barley,  bus 
Rye,  bus.  . 


1930 
4,244,150 
70,800 
275,500 
33,750 
15.960 


-Shipments- 


1930 
2,276,359 
313 
50,961 


1929 
3,094,282 

6',267 


1929 
,348,050 
96,250 
224,200 

62,400   

8,700   

SAN  FRANCISCO — Reported  by  James  J.  Sullivan, 
chief  inspector  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  grain 
trade  association: 

-Receipts- 


Wheat,  bus. .  . 
Corn,  bus.  .  . 
Oats,  bus.  .  .  . 
Barley,  bus. .  . 
Rye,  bus.  .  .  . 
Bran  &  Shorts 

tons   

Cane  Seed, 

bus  

KafHr.Milo, 

bus  

Hay,  tons  .  .  . 
Flour,  bbls.  . 


1930 
7.509,240 
1,627,500 
380,000 
779,200 
171,000 

4,540 

6,900 

51,700 
16,668 
63,025 


1929 
6,903,360 
1,633,500 
694,000 
368,000 
36,000 

8,560 


1930 
5,722.200 
1,104,000 
232,000 
334,400 
90,000 

18,260 


1929 
,817,380 
793,500 
348,000 
198,400 
30,000 

18,500 


W'heat,  tons. . 
Corn,  tons  .  . 
Oats,  tons  . .  . 
Barley,  tons.. 
Bran,  tons  .  . 
Beans,  tons  . 
Foreign  beans, 

tons   

Hay,  tons  .  .  . 


1930 
10,847 
1,090 
1.371 
47,324 
546 
38,253 


1929 
2,900 
1,346 
520 
48,993 
405 
14,805 


-Shipments- 


1930 


1929 


1,100  364   

8,393  4,146   .  .  . 

SUPERIOR — Reported  by  J.  W.  Conner,  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Grain  and  Warehouse  Commission: 
-Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments- 


96.800 
18.276 
68,575 


58,000 
4.812 
749,500 


139,000 
5,436 
704,475 


LOS  ANGELES — Reported  by  M.  D.  Thiebaud,  sec- 
retary of  the  grain  exchange: 

-Receipts  ^ ,  Shipments 


1930 


1929 


1930 


1929 


Wheat,  cars. . 

315 

272 

Corn,  cars  .  . 

182 

208 

Oats,  cars   .  . 

9  0 

31 

Barley,  cars.. 

132 

159 

Rye,  cars  .  .  . 

3 

3 

Flaxseed,  bus. 

4 

5 

Kaffir  &  Milo, 

bus  

12 

15 

Hay.  tons  .  .  . 

65 

145 

Flour,  bbls.  . . 

311 

261 

Wheat,  bus 
Corn.  bus.  . 
Oats.  bus.  . .  . 
Barley,  bus.  . 
Rye,  bus.   .  .  . 
Bonded  Wheat, 

bus  

Bonded  Barley, 

bus  

Flaxseed,  bus. 


1930 
13,471,208 
203,088 
785,555 
1,015,417 
664,300 


142,832 


1929 
9,470.371 
244,625 
441,127 
1,514,930 
1,048,587 

1,333 


1,844  1,783 
1,053,390  829,373 
TOLEDO — Reported  by  W.  A. 
of  the  board  of  trade: 

Receipts- 


1930 
11.097.429 
208,000 
325.179 
1,088,814 
50,045 

2,998 

3,702 
276,697 
Boardman, 


1929 
8.480,322 
168,000 

221,587 
2,101,619 
863,492 


257,808 
secretary 


MILWAUKEE — Reported   by  H. 
tary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce: 
-Receipts- 


Wheat,  bus. .  . 
Corn,  bus.  .  . 
Oats,  bus.  . .  . 
Barley,  bus .  . 
Rye,  bus.  .  .  . 
Timothv  Seed, 

lbs  

Clover  Seed. 

lbs  

Flaxseed,  bus. 
Hay.  tons  .  . 
Flour,  bbls.  . 
Feed,  tons  .  . 
Malt,  bus.    .  . 


1930 
218.680 
1.133,680 
1,979,820 
1,617.060 
60,200 


1929 
238,280 
913,160 
1,224, 
874,515 
70,250 


A.   Plumb,  secre- 
-Shipments- 


Wheat.  bus. 
Corn,  bus.  .. 
Oats.  bus.  .  . 
Barley,  bus. 
Rye,  bus.  .  . 


1930 
249,130 
86,250 
570,635 
2,400 
8,400 


1929 
617,130 
131,250 
340,300 
6,000 
19,200 


-Shipments- 


1930 
328,810 


1929 
150,355 


428,800 
"4,670 


120,025 
4',si5 


0 


1930 
182,500 
418,025 
222,000 
565,875 

59,475 


482,010       280,810  222,985 


176.675 
236,610 
252 
86,450 
20 
36,100 


178,650 
128,690 
252 
210,350 
4.860 
3,800 


700,232 
2,860 


1929 
1,341,099 
533,706 
1,937,350 
1,030,920 
91,980 

51,275 

96,260 
1,430 


SHIPPING  ON  THIS  CO-OP  R.  R.  IS 
A  PROBLEM 


7,810 
311,600 


4,200 
12,275 
230,380 


MINNEAPOLIS — Reported  by  G.  W. 
tistician  of  the  chamber  of  commerce: 


-Receipts- 


1930  1929 
.18,389,510  13,429,860 
*  624,330 


Maschke,  sta- 
-Shipments- 


Wheat.  bus 

Corn,   bus.    .  .  648,510 

Oats,  bus.  ...  2,968,050  3,121,390 

Barlev,  bus..  3,933,960  1,834,980 

Rye,  bus.  ...  2,386,600  956,920 

Flaxseed,  bus.  2,295.420  2,939,230 

Hav,  tons  .  .  .         1,584  886 

Flour,  bbls.  .       29,328  32,010 


1930 
6,238,060 
508,230 
2,082,620 
2,535,030 
722.420 
753,670 

i,'l'8'9',96i 


1929 
4,964,230 
416,330 
2,128,920 
1,120,790 
740,550 
750,250 
12 

1,015,793 


The  short-line  railroad  operated  by  a  co-operative 
farmers'  organization  to  haul  grain  to  main  line 
rails  from  Kendall  and  Grundy  Counties  in  Illinois, 
faces  a  crisis. 

The  entire  system,  except  for  a  lone  handcar,  was 
tied  up  last  month,  when  a  thief  descended  upon 
the  property  and  got  away  with  its  copper  power 
wire.  The  co-operative  marketers  then  had  their 
choice  of  replacing  the  5,000  dollars'  worth  of  wire, 
or  awaiting  its  return. 

The  latter  alternative  was  favored  because  the 
road  has  never  showed  a  profit.  Total  receipts 
were  $9.75  one  year. 


NEW  ORLEANS — Reported  by  S.  P.  Fears,  chief 
grain  inspector  and  weighmaster  of  the  board  of 
trade: 

^Receipts  (cars)- 


FUNDS  FOR  GRAIN  LOANS  AGAIN 
FLOW  FROM  U.  S.  OFFICE 


Wheat  .  .  .  . 

Corn   

Oats   

Barley  .  .  . . 

Rye  

Grain  Sorg. 


1930 
234 
10 
23 
1 
1 


1929 

60S 
34 
38 
9 


^Shipments  (bus.-^ 

1930  1929 
1,191,033  652,133 

6,070   

6,431   


River  Barge  (Receipts) 

1930 

  647,683 

  64,951 


1929 
537,101 


Wheat,  bus. 
Corn,  bus. 

NEW  YORK  CITY — Reported  by  H.  Heinzer,  statis- 
tician of  the  produce  exchange: 

-Receipts  ; — ^ ,  Shipments^ 


Wheat,  bus. .  . 
Corn,  bus.  .  . 
Oats,  bus.  .  .  . 
Barley,  bus.  . 
Rye.  bus.  .  .  . 
Clover  Seed, 

bags   

Flaxseed,  bus. 
Hay.  tons  . 
Flour,  bbls. 


1930 
,292,500 
135,000 
194,000 
3,400 
4,500 


1929 
3,212,600 
55.500 
419,000 
779,000 
17,000 


1930 
4,768,000 

10,666 

32,000 
40,000 

2,320 


1929 
1,645,000 


131.000 


477 


1,607 
1,262,241 


166 
512,000 


102,000 
166 
1,406,636 

OMAHA — Reported  by'^F.  P.  Manchester, 
of  grain  exchange: 

-Receipts 


238,000 
secretary 


The  Farmers  National  Grain  corporation,  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  advised  its 
member  co-operatives  it  is  prepared  to  extend  as- 
sistance this  month  on  margin  loans  to  prevent 
forced  sale  of  grain  holdings. 

Treasurer  Beam  of  the  corporation  said  the 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  apprehension 
among  grain  growers  on  the  low  prices  of  wheat. 
"It  should  be  clearly  understood,"  said  Mr.  Beam, 
"that  such  financial  aid  as  may  be  extended  to  pro- 
tect grain  loans  does  not  even  suggest  a  fixed  price 
or  peg  loan  policies. 

"Grain  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to  make  the 
extension  of  such  credit  reasonably  safe — in  view 
of  the  extreme  shortage  of  corn  and  pasturage 
grain  prices  are  expected  to  advance." 


Wheat,  bus. . 
Corn.  bus.   .  , 
Oats,  bus.  .  . 
Barley,  bus. 
Rye,  bus.   .  . 


1930 
4,950,400 
1,275,400 
590,000 
278,400 
229,600 


1929 
3,083.200 
1,185,800 
1,010,000 
286,400 
299,600 


Shipments- 


1930 
,008,200 
,402,800 
462,000 
272.000 
312,200 


1929 
3,256,400 
1,233,400 
1,094.000 
292,800 
448,000 


THE  area  sown  to  wheat  in  Australia  this  season 
is  estimated  at  17,491.000  acres.  This  is  an  increase 
of  24  per  cent  over  the  14,093,000  acres  harvested 
last  year  and  18  per  cent  over  the  14,840,000  acres 
harvested  in  1928. 
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❖  *^  *^  Quality  Feeds 
Reason  for  This  MilFs  Smccess 


By  A.  W.  Williams 


UNDER  the  direction  of  J.  Logan  Marshall, 
president,  the  Kentucky  Feed  Mills,  Inc., 
known  until  recently  as  the  Kentucky  Feed 
&  Grain  Company,  has  shown  steady  and  remark- 
able growth.  Quality  materials,  scientifically  blended 
under  good  formulas,  along  with  good  merchandis- 
ing methods,  have  all  contributed  in  building  this 
business  from  a  one  man,  jobbing  or  brokerage  con- 
cern, to  a  feed  manufacturing  establishment.  The 
business  was  first  started  in  1915,  when  a  small 
ofiice  was  located  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building.  The  company  entered  production  of 
feeds  in  the  fall  of  1920. 

Between  formation  of  the  company  with  its  small 
one  man  oflice  and  its  entry  into  feed  manufactur- 
ing, it  occupied  space  with  a  merchandise  broker- 
age house,  and  warehoused  with  another  concern 


J.  LOGAN  MARSHALL,  PRESIDENT 

at  Fourteenth  and  Walnut  Street,  growing  until  it 
had  its  own  warehouse  and  offices  at  Eighteenth 
street  and  Magnolia  Avenue.  In  its  early  days  it 
jobbed  flour  along  with  feed  and  grain,  but  upon 
erecting  its  own  manufacturing  plant  and  elevator 
it  dropped  the  flour  business.  This  new  plant  is 
located  on  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Magnolia  Avenue. 

The  company  is  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  1200,000,  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  recent  changing  of  its  name  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  it  was  believed  that  this 
name  would  better  designate  the  business,  as  the 
company  is  a  feed  manufacturing  organization,  and 
while  it  handles  grain,  this  latter  line  is  chiefly  for 
the  convenience  of  its  customers,  and  not  a  real  ac- 
tive feature  of  the  business. 

From  a  one  man  organization  this  business  has 
been  developed  in  the  short  span  of  15  years  to  one 
employing  50  people,  and  operating  in  15  states. 
The  bulk  of  its  business  is  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  but  it 
also  does  considerable  business  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

The  plant  occupies  a  space  of  335  by  ISO  feet,  the 
ofiice  and  warehouse  section  being  two  stories, 
while  the  elevator  is  seven  stories.    The  latter  has 


a  capacity  of  approximately  200,000  busheis.  The 
mixing  plant  has  two  units,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  four  bags  per  minute,  which  means  a  capacity  of 
4,800  bags  of  feed  running  full  10-hour  days;  or 
9,600  bags,  operating  double  shifts,  of  20  hours.  The 
company  has  its  own  steam  plant.  All  equipment 
is  individually  motored  and  electrically  operated. 

At  the  start,  the  plant  produced  horse  and  dairy 
feeds,  plus  some  scratch  and  poultry  feeds,  but 
later  full  lines  were  added  to  include  baby  chick 
feeds,  mashes  of  various  ginds,  sheep  and  hog 
feeds,  and  cattle  fatteners.  Of  course,  the  company 
produces  or  handles  many  other  items,  such  as  Al- 
falfa meal,  ground  oats,  cottonseed  products, 
tankage,  cracked  corn,  feed  meal,  mill  feeds,  oil 
meal,  oyster  shells,  plus  jobbing  of  corn  and  oats 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade. 

Its  chief  trade  brand  has  been  "Premo,"  but  it 
markets  some  of  its  products  under  such  brands 
as  "Derby,"  "Success,"  "Kentucky  Star,"  Kentucky 
Pride,"  "Sedan,"  "Marshall's,"  "Cherokee,"  "King 
Tut,"  and  "Premier." 

Mr.  Marshall's  connection  with  the  feed  and 
grain  business  dated  back  six  years  or  more  prior 
to  his  establishing  the  Kentucky  Feed  &  Grain 
Company,  he  having  started  as  a  stenographer  and 
oCace  man  for  Speed  &  Menefee,  and  remained  with 
R.  H.  Menefee  &  Co.,  its  successors  for  some  years 
in  the  merchandise  brokerage  business,  which  in- 
cluded distribution  of  Purina  feeds. 

The  Kentucky  Feed  &  Grain  Company  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  Louisville  Seed  Com- 
pany, a  very  successful  Louisville  organization, 
which  does  a  large  seed  jobbing  business.  J.  Logan 
Marshall,  while  president  of  the  Kentucky  Feed 
Mills,  is  not  connected  with  the  Louisville  Seed 


JOE  D.  JLIRSHALL,  SALES  MANAGER 

railroad  siding  capacity  for  10  cars.  It  also  has 
tankage  facilities  to  accomodate  12  tank  cars  of 
molasses. 

In  production  of  horse  feeds  the  company  pro- 
duces what  is  known  as  green  feed,  where  use  of 
green  molasses  results  in  the  choice  Alfalfa  retain- 
ing its  green  color,  whereas  if  black  strap  is  used, 
it  becomes  slightly  brown.  Of  course,  it  produces 
both  green  and  brown  feed,  the  green  feed  being 
somewhat  higher,  as  green  molasses  sells  at  from 
one  to  two  cents  a  gallon  premium  over  brown,  ac- 
cording to  market  conditions  at  the  time.  In  horse 
feed  the  company  features  crimped  oat  feeds. 

In  its  line,  the  company  quotes  an  average  of 
seven  horse  and  mule  feeds;  seven  dairy  feeds;  a 
cattle  fattener,  six  poultry  mashes,  nine  scratch 
feeds,  a  hog  feed,  a  sheep  feed,  as  among  products 


Company,  but  George  E.  Hays,  president  of  the 
seed  company,  is  vice-president  of  the  Feed  Mills; 
and  his  brother,  Harvey  D.  Hays,  vice-president  of 
the  seed  company,  is  secretary  of  the  Feed  Mills. 
Joe  D.  Marshall,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Louisville  Seed  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  treasurer,  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  actively  connected  with  the  Ken- 
tucky feed  concern,  of  which  he  is  sales  manager. 
Joe  D.  Marshall  is  a  brother  of  J.  Logan  Marshall. 
The  remaining  officials  of  the  Kentucky  feed  com- 
pany are  C.  Z.  Strunk,  treasurer;  Frank  P.  Barnes, 
traffic  manager,  and  Joe  H.  Henehan,  assistant 
sales  manager. 

The  plant,  located  on  the  Illinois  Central,  has 


of  its  own  manufacture.  It  also  handles  Blatch- 
ford's  calf  meal. 

Development  of  this  company  from  a  brokerage 
basis  to  a  manufacturer  in  five  years,  and  from  a 
small  manufacturer  to  a  relatively  large  indepen- 
dent producer  in  10  years  more,  implies  good 
product,  good  management,  and  efficient  selling  or 
marketing  methods.  Rapid  development  is  never 
merely  a  question  of  luck  in  an  industry  where 
competition  is  as  keen  as  it  is  in  the  feed  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  business.  It  is  more  a 
question  of  finding  out  just  what  the  consumer  or 
the  trade  desires  and  proceeding  to  develop  the 
product  and  supply  the  demand. 

"Good  feed,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,"  must  contain 
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quality  material,  scientific  blending,  and  give  maxi- 
mum  feeding  results,  'vvitli  minimum  cost,  which  is 
a  rather  large  sized  order  to  start  with.  The  feed 
business  requires  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention 
and  hard  work.  It  is  no  bed  of  roses,  especially 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  grain  market  during  the  various  seasons  and 
the  more  excitable  periods. 
"For  instance,  we  started  producing  feeds  in  the 


fall  of  1920  right  in  the  face  of  a  grain  market 
slump  and  at  a  time  when  business  was  somewhat 
off.  It  was  hard  work  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
the  start,  but  it  probably  helped  us,  in  that  we 
started  with  a  fight  on  our  hands  to  make  money 
under  adverse  conditions.  Realizing  from  the  start 
that  we  had  a  leal  task  to  perform  made  us  hustle, 
and  as  a  whole  we  feel  very  well  satisfied,  or 
pleased  is  a  better  word,  with  our  first  10  years  in 


the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  Naturally, 
we  are  not  satisfied,  as  we  want  to  grow  a  whole 
lot  more.  If  you  become  satisfied,  you  are  prone  to 
become  lazy,  and  lazy  folks  find  the  feed  manu- 
facturing business  a  rather  strenuous  line  of  en- 
deavor. It  is  a  business  that  you  have  to  sit  up 
with,  whether  it  is  sick  or  well.  It  has  to  be 
watched  closely,  and  given  the  right  tonics  at  the 
proper  time." 


Qrinding  Wheat  for  Feed 


Federal  and  State  Agencies  Report  Formulas  and  Specific 
Advice  as  to  Utilization  of  the  Surplus  Wheat 


I  HE  important  question  before  feed  manu- 
■       facturers  in  connection  with  feed  wheat 
I       in  the  1930-31  season  is  not  what  the  total 
diversion  of  wheat  for  this  purpose  will 
finally  be.    The  real  problem  is  how  wheat  can  be 
ground  and  proportioned  with  other  ingredients  to 
make  productive  rations. 

Whether  the  statistician  who  says  110,000,000 
bushels  will  be  this  season's  feed  wheat  total  is 
wrong  by  50  or  100  per  cent  is  a  topic  of  some 
speculative  interest  but  of  no  practical  value. 

In  response  to  inquiry  for  specific  information 
from  the  American  Millek,  several  leading  uni- 
versity experiment  stations  have  submitted  the 
following  material.  In  some  cases,  their  contribu- 
tions are  supplementary  to  formulas  and  informa- 
tion previously  published  in  these  pages. 

George  C.  Humphrey,  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  states:  "We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  substitute 
for  corn,  when  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  grade  of 
wheat  falls  in  a  class  with  corn  and  the  price  or 
availability  of  wheat  favors  its  use.  Sometimes 
wheat  that  is  available  on  given  farms  contains  a 
lot  of  chaff  and  foreign  material  which  would  re- 
duce its  feeding  quality  in  comparison  with  a  good 
grade  of  corn.   We  specify  good  wheat. 

"Recently  in  figuring  some  16  per  cent  rations  for 
the  benefit  of  our  local  feed  service  concern,  we 
incorporated  one  formula  including  wheat.  The 
price  of  wheat  bran  and  shorts  in  comparison  with 
corn  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  wheat  might 
better  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cereal  grains  like 
corn,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains. 

"For  all  practical  purposes  ground  corn,  ground 
barley,  hominy  feed,  and  ground  wheat  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  another  or  mixed  more  or  less  to 
serve  for  one  another  in  the  following  mixtures. 
For  high  producing  cows  in  the  early  stage  of 
lactation,  an  extra  amount  of  protein-rich  feeds  like 
linseed  meal  should  be  added  to  the  ration  or  sub- 
stituted for  a  given  amount  of  the  regular  grain 
mixture.  Ration  No.  3  is  the  ground  wheat  formula." 

(1)  (2) 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Corn  meal   200    Ground  barley  200 

Ground  oats   300   Ground  oats  300 

Wheat  bran   200    Wheat  bran  300 

Linseed  meal   200    Gluten  feed   100 

Crude    protein    content   Linseed  meal  100 

16.6%. 


(3) 


Crude  protein  content 
16.5%. 

(5) 


Lbs.  Lbs. 

Ground  wheat  200   Hominy  meal  200 

Ground  oats   200   Ground  oats  200 

Ground  barley  200   Wheat  bran  300 

Wheat  bran   100    Gluten  feed   300 

Gluten  meal  200  Crude    protein  content 

Crude    protein    content  16.3%. 

16.8%.  (6)  ^, 

Lbs. 

Linseed  meal  100 

Hjs_    Gluten  feed   100 

Corn  and  cob  meal  Cottonseed  meal   120 

(finely  ground)    ....300   Wheat  bran   240 

Ground  oats  300   WTieat  middlings   300 

Wheat  bran   200    Corn  meal   400 

Linseed  meal  100    Ground  oats   340 

Gluten  meal  100    Ground  barley   340 

Crude    protein    content  Crude    protein  content 

16.6%.  16.3%. 


(4) 


(7) 

Lbs. 

Ground  corn   400 

Ground  oats  400 

Gluten  meal   200 

Crude    protein  content 
16.9%. 

The  South  Dakota  State  College,  through  J.  W. 
Wilson,  experiment  station  director,  says:  "Some- 
time ago  I  conducted  an  experiment  in  feeding 
whole  wheat  to  lambs.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
It  required  5.7  pounds  of  bread  wheat  and  5.4 
pounds  of  shelled  corn,  each,  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain.  The  gains  for  the  lambs  were  .27  of  a  pound 
and  .29  of  a  pound  respectively.  These  lambs  did 
well  on  the  wheat,  and  were  fat  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment. 

"Before  leaving  the  farm  to  attend  college  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  I  fed  a  bunch  of  hogs  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  them.  I  started  with  the  whole 
wheat,  but  soon  found  this  was  not  the  way  to  feed 
it.  Then,  I  fed  them  wheat  that  was  ground 
coarsely.  They  did  well  on  this,  fattening  readily. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  wheat  was  cheaper  on  the 
market  than  corn.  I  think  we  should  feed  part  of 
our  wheat,  since  we  have  a  scarcity  of  corn  this 
year." 

Many  large  feed  manufacturers  are  replacing 
much  of  their  corn  tonnage  with  wheat.  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  for  example,  has  not  released  exact 
figures,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  50  per  cent  sub- 
stitution of  corn  with  wheat  already  has  been 
effected  for  its  poultry  feed  division. 

To  resume  the  experiment  station  data:  E.  S. 
Good,  for  the  University  of  Kentucky,  states:  "I  see 
no  reason  why  wheat  cannot  be  substituted  for 
corn  in  the  feeding  of  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 
We  are  recommending  the  use  of  wheat  wherever 
possible  in  the  feeding  of  livestock  in  Kentucky. 

"Of  course  wheat  bran  contains  considerable 
more  protein  and  less  of  the  carbohydrates  than 
does  wheat,  wheat  bran  having  a  nutritive  ration  of 
1:3.9  and  wheat  1:7.7.  The  same  holds  true  with 
the  shorts,  the  nutritive  ration  being  1:4.2.  In  other 
words,  we  would  call  wheat  a  carbonaceous  or  fat- 
forming  feed  and  the  bran  and  shorts  are  nitrog- 
enous or  muscle  and  bone  building  feeds. 

"I  would  say  in  a  broad  way,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feeding  of  horses,  that  wheat  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  corn  in  the  feeding  of  our  livestock.  It 
should  be  rolled  and  mixed  with  a  bulky  concen- 
trate such  as  crushed  barley.  This  will  avoid  di- 
gestive troubles  and  skin  eruptions  caused  by  feed- 
ing wheat  alone  to  the  horse." 

H.  P.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  says: 
"The  dairy  husbajidry  department  has  conducted 
no  experiments  with  the  feeding  of  wheat  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  other  grains  which  are  used, 
but  I  am  personally  convinced  that  wheat  may  be 
substituted  for  corn  up  to  half  the  dairy  cow  ra- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  wheat  will  supply  a  little 
more  protein  than  the  corn  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
difference  is  significant." 

William  L.  Loeel,  Nebraska  station,  reports 
on  wheat  as  hog  feed  as  follows:    "Although  the 


Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has  at  the  present 
time  two  investigations  under  way  to  determine  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat,  we  need  not  wait  for  the 
completion  of  these  feeding  tests  but  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  present  knowledge.  During  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1923,  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  fed  four  lots  of  college-raised 
spring  pigs  weighing  92  pounds  per  head  for  a  total 
of  80  days.  All  lots  were  fed  in  dry  lot.  Lot  1 
received  corn  and  tankage  in  a  self-feeder  free 
choice.  Lot  2  was  self-fed  whole  wheat  and  tankage. 
Lot  3  was  self-fed  coarsely  ground  wheat  and  tank- 
age free  choice.  Lot  4  was  hand-fed  ground  wheat 
and  tankage.  The  wheat  was  coarsely  ground  and 
soaked  from  one  feed  to  the  next.  Just  before  feed- 
ing, tankage  was  mixed  with  the  soaked  ground 
wheat.  The  amount  of  tankage  was  approximately 
the  same  as  consumed  by  Lots  2  and  3,  which  were 
self-fed  wheat  and  tankage. 

"The  pigs  in  Lot  2  consumed  more  wheat  than 
the  corn  consumption  of  the  check  lot.  This  is  in 
accord  with  other  experiments  carried  on,  since 
wheat  appears  to  be  more  palatable  to  pigs  than 
corn.  The  pigs  in  Lot  2  ate  less  tankage  which  is  as 
might  be  expected  since  wheat  contains  more  pro- 
tein than  corn.  Where  wheat  was  fed,  the  pigs 
gained  1.37  pounds  per  day  as  compared  to  1.29 
pounds  daily  with  corn,  a  difference  of  .08  of  a 
pound  in  favor  of  the  wheat  ration. 

"To  produce  100  pounds  of  gain,  393  pounds  of 
wheat  were  required;  whereas,  403  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  were  required  to  produce  an  equal 
gain.  From  the  standpoint  of  grain  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain,  whole  wheat  proved 
almost  3  per  cent  more  eflicient  than  shelled  corn. 
However,  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  since  18 
pounds  less  tankage  were  required  to  make  100 
pounds  of  gain  with  wheat. 

Efifect  of  Grinding 

"In  Lot  3,  where  the  wheat  was  coarsely  ground, 
more  wheat  and  more  tankage  were  consumed  and 
the  average  daily  gain  increased  from  1.37  to  1.49 
pounds.  The  largest  gain  and  also  the  most  efficient 
gain  of  the  entire  series  was  made  by  Lot  3,  377 
pounds  of  ground  wheat  and  25  pounds  of  tankage 
being  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in  this 
lot.  The  coarse  grinding  increased  thv  efficiency  of 
wheat  approximately  4  per  cent.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  grind 
wheat  when  it  is  high  in  price  than  where  prices 
are  very  low.  Some  feel  that  by  soaking  feed  they 
can  increase  the  daily  feed  consumption.  This  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  case  in  this  trial." 

Inasmuch  as  the  feed  wheat  situation  this  year 
has  been  compared,  repeatedly,  with  that  which 
existed  in  1901,  the  following  experiment  with 
wheat  as  a  fattening  feed,  conducted  between  No- 
vember 30,  1901,  and  May  7,  1902,  at  the  Nebraska 
station,  is  of  interest. 

Four  lots  of  steers,  weighing  1,000  pounds  a  head, 
were  fed  experimentally  to  ascertain  the  relative 
feeding  value  of  wheat  and  corn  as  a  grain  ration 
for  fattening  steers.  The  experiment  was  divided 
into  two  periods.  The  rations  for  Period  I  were  as 
follows: 

Lots  1  and  3  received  a  grain  ration  of  80  per 
cent  wheat  and  20  per  cent  bran.  Lot  2  and  4  re- 
ceived a  grain  ration  of  80  per  cent  corn  and  20  per 
cent  bran.    All  lots  received  Alfalfa  hay. 

The  rations  for  Period  II  were  as  follows:  Lots 
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1  and  3  received  a  grain  ration  of  70  per  cent 
wheat,  15  per  cent  corn  and  15  per  cent  oil  meal. 
Lots  2  and  4  received  a  grain  ration  of  70  per  cent 
corn,  15  per  cent  wheat  and  15  per  cent  oil  meal. 
All  lots  received  about  one-half  their  roughness  in 
Alfalfa  hay,  one-fourth  in  prairie  hay  and  one-fourth 
in  wheat  straw. 

The  gains  of  Lot  1  on  a  wheat  ration  exceeded 
those  of  Lot  2  on  a  corn  ration  by  16  pounds  per 
head.  The  gains  of  Lot  3  on  a  wheat  ration  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Lot  4  on  a  corn  ration  by  22 
pounds  per  head.  The  wheat-fed  steers  required  7.38 
pounds  of  concentrate  and  4.47  pounds  of  roughage 
to  produce  one  pound  of  gain,  while  the  corn-fed 
steers  required  7.79  pounds  of  concentrate  and  4.69 
pounds  of  roughage  per  pound  of  gain. 

This  experiment  indicated  that  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  for  cattle  was  5  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  corn. 

In  this  experiment  wheat  was  charged  at  66  cents 
per  bushel  or  §1.10  per  100  pounds.  Corn  was 
changed  at  56  cents  or  ?1  per  100  pounds.  At  the 
present  time  wheat  is  selling  at  approximately  10 
C€nts  less  per  bushel  than  corn.  Upon  this  basis 
there  xcould  be  an  even  greater  financial  -advantage 
in  the  use  of  icheat  than  icas  obtained  by  the  ex- 
perimenters in  this  project. 

Wheat  at  its  present  low  prices  is  an  economical 
substitute  for  corn  in  the  poultry  ration,  according 
to  Paul  B.  Ztmibro,  extension  poultryman,  Ohio 
State  University. 

The  usual  recommendation  for  the  grain  mixture 
in  the  Ohio  mash  and  grain  laying  rations  is  three- 
fourths  corn,  and  one-fourth  wheat.  Zumbro  sug- 
gests that  this  proportion  be  changed  to  three- 
fourths  wheat  and  one-fourth  corn  while  the  price 
of  wheat  is  under  that  of  corn.  When  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  wheat  is  used  in  the  ration,  more  green 
feed  should  be  fed  as  wheat  does  not  contain  as 
large  an  amount  of  vitamin  A  as  Yellow  corn.  More 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  mash  is  one  means  of  car- 
ing for  this  difference,  Zumbro  advises. 

Other  satisfactory  mixtures  are:  Two  or  three 
parts  wheat,  two  corn,  and  one  of  oats,  or  two 
wheat,  one  corn  and  two  oats. 

When  the  price  of  corn  is  §1  a  bushel,  says  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  value  of 
wheat  for  feeding  poultry  and  sheep  is  about  |1.07, 
and  for  feeding  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  11.12,  the  de- 
partment says.  For  all-purpose  feeding,  the  depart- 
ment points  out,  a  pound  of  cracked  wheat  or  of 
cracked  barley,  or  a  pound  of  the  two  mixed  in  any 
proportion,  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  pound  of 
corn. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,"  says 
W.  F.  Schilling,  "representing  particularly  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  I  am  anxious  to  see  more 
farmers  use  wheat  in  producing  milk,  poultry,  and 
eggs.  More  dairymen  should  feed  cottonseed.  In 
doing  so,  they  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
First,  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  they  wiU  be  able 
to  lower  their  production  costs  by  using  these 
feeds.  Second,  they  are  helping  the  nrnducers  of 
wheat  and  cotton  in  solving  their  surplus  problems. 

"It  is  quire  natural  for  farmers  to  become  dis- 
couraged when  they  are  forced  to  sell  their  eggs  at 
eight  to  nine  cents  a  dozen  less,  chickens  from  four 
to  five  cents  a  pound  less,  and  dairy  products  sev- 
eral points  below  1929  price  level,  as  they  have 
been  doing  within  recent  weeks.  Of  course,  that 
seriously  affects  the  pocketbooks  of  every  one  who 
produces  these  farm  products.  Counteracting  this 
unfavorable  side  of  the  picture  is  the  fact  that 
icheat — o  good  cow  and  chicken  feed — can  be 
bought  at  from  JfO  to  50  cents  a  bushel  less  today 
than  last  year.  A  dairy  farmer  can  buy  wheat  bran 
from  one-fifth  less  than  he  paid  for  it  a  year  ago, 
and  cottonseed,  another  excellent  dairy  feed,  for  al- 
most a  third  less  than  it  cost  last  fall. 

"These  lower  feed  prices  are  at  least  partially 
the  result  of  American  farmers  producing  big  sur- 
pluses of  wheat  and  cotton,  two  of  the  country's 
great  staple  crops.  Wheat  is  within  reasonable 
shipping  distance  of  almost  every  dairy  farm  in 
this  country,  and  can  be  used  liberally  in  the  milk 
cow's  feed  mixtures. 

"It  has  been  recently  announced  by  Federal  nutri- 


tion experts  that  in  a  general  way,  and  for  all-pur- 
pose feeding,  a  pound  of  cracked  wheat  or  a  pound 
of  cracked  barley,  or  a  pound  of  both  in  any  propor- 
tion, is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  pound  of  corn. 
Farmers  whose  corn  crops  are  shori  can  now  save 
money  by  substituting  wheat  and  barley,  pound  for 
pound,  for  corn,  and  in  feeding  those  grains  in  the 
same  ways  and  in  the  same  combinations  as  they 
have  heretofore  fed  corn,  according  to  these  ex- 
perts. 

"Both  wheat  and  cottonseed  meal  are  included  in 
mixtures  recommended  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  where  dairj-men  do  not 
have  alfalfa,  clover  and  similar  legume  hays  but  do 
have  silage  or  such  nonlegume  hay  as  timothy. 
They  may  feed  equal  parts  of  wheat,  cottonseed 
meal,  oats  and  gluten  feed  with  timothy  and  silage. 

"I  have  given  you  this  mixture  as  an  example  to 
show  how  wheat  and  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used. 
Both  wheat  and  cottonseed  may  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows  in  a  variety  of  mixtures.  They  should  be 
rolled  or  finely  ground.  Some  dairymen  object  to 
feeding  icheat  because  of  its  stickiness,  when  finely 
ground,  but  it  has  been  found  that  when  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  other  feeds,  wheat  xcill  not 
become  gummy. 

Wheat  as  Corn  Substitute 

"Cracked  wheat  makes  a  good  feed  for  laying 
hens  or  growing  chickens.  It  is  often  used  as  the 
dominating  grain  in  chicken  mashes  and  scratch 
feeds." 


"HAY  DE  PRAIRIE" 

The  American  drought  has  aroused  the  French 
spirit  of  husiness.  The  Eades  Hay  Company  at 
Kansas  City  recently  received  a  letter  from  R. 
DaUeas  and  R.  Lespes,  Bordeaux,  France,  hay  deal- 
ers, who  asked  the  best  bids  the  Kansas  City  com- 
pany could  make  for  natural  "hay  de  prairie," 
"crushed  in  bales,"  first  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  wheat  and  barley  straw. 


ESTIMATE  OHIO'S  FEED  INTAKE  AT 
$10,000,000 

Ten-million  dollars  will  be  spent  by  Ohio  feeders 
this  season  in  buying  feeds  outside  of  the  Buckeye 
state.  As  a  result  of  the  drought  this  year,  this 
expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
state's  stock  during  the  coming  winter,  according 
to  C.  R.  Arnold,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  farmers  are  planning  to  keep  only  3  per 
cent  less  cattle,  9  per  cent  less  hogs,  but  31  per 
cent  fewer  beef  cattle  than  a  year  ago,  according 
to  survey  reports  to  the  university. 


FEED  SHORTAGE  BEARS  HEAVIEST 
ON  LR^ESTOCK  AREAS 

Considerably  larger  than  usual  shipments  of 
feeds  into  livestock  producing  areas  this  fall  and 
winter  are  expected  by  the  Btireau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  indicated  in  its  October  report  on 
the  agricultural  situation. 

"While  the  country's  feed  crops  perhaps  are  suffi- 
cient as  a  whole,  a  large  volume  must  be  trans- 
ported into  the  deficit  areas,"  the  bureau  says. 
"Even  the  local  distribution  of  supplies  is  very  ab- 
normal. Kansas,  for  example,  has  a  corn  crop 
nearly  70  per  cent  as  large  as  last  year's  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  corn  is  in  about  30  of  the  105  coxm- 
ties,  where  cattle  are  comparatively  few.  Although 
wheat  and  other  small  grains  may  be  substituted 
for  corn  quite  extensively,  this  involves  transporta- 
tion. All  reports  indicate  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  storing  fodder,  straw,  silage  and  all  possible 
feedstuffs." 

The  bureau  reports  that  the  production  of  live- 
stock products  has  already  fallen  off  as  a  result  of 
the  drought,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  "will  continue  to  decline." 

"This  season,"  says  the  bureau,  "will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  great  drought  years,  the  fifth  since  the 
Civil  War.  In  1901,  the  last  previous  one,  corn 
yielded  17  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  forecast  this 
fall  is  for  a  little  over  19  bushels  per  acre,  whereas 
in  the  average  year  production  is  slightly  more 


than  2S  bushels.  Moreover,  large  areas  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  country  are  still  suffering  acutely 
from  dry  weather.  Not  only  have  the  late  crops 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  buckwheat  been 
reduced  but  the  new  Clover  and  Alfalfa  seedings 
and  even  many  old  meadows  are  past  help,  thus 
carrying  the  problem  over  into  next  year." 


HAY;  WAR;  FIRE;  $30,000  LOSS 

The  danger  in  storing  hay  or  letting  it  stand 
when  attacked  by  moisture,  was  illustrated  by  D.  J. 
Price,  Government  engineer,  when  he  addressed  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  last 
month  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

"During  the  World  War,"  he  said,  "a  very  large 
shipment  of  new  straw,  oats,  and  hay  had  been 
piled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  remount  station  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Some  of  the  piles  were  over 
60  feet  high  and  the  few  intervening  passageways 
were  very  narrow.  Shortly  after  the  straw  was  un- 
loaded from  railway  cars  and  placed  in  the  piles, 
there  were  three  or  four  days  of  rainy  weather  fol- 
lowed by  warm  typical  Indian  summer  days.  Late 
one  afternoon  a  column  of  smoke  was  observed  at 
the  top  of  the  straw  pile. 

Soldiers  mounted  the  pile  and  began  to  move  the 
piles  of  straw  but  it  was  found  that  the  fire  was 
beneath  the  surface  and  at  the  center  of  the  pile. 
A  large  force  of  soldiers  was  put  to  work  tearing 
down  the  pile.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  the 
straw  burst  into  flame.  The  regular  camp  water 
supply  was  not  yet  in  service  and  as  a  result  the 
entire  mass  of  straw  and  hay  and  a  good  portion 
of  the  oats  were  totally  destroyed  with  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  $30,000." 


ELEVATOR  FEEDS  SOURCE  OF  HIS 
POULTRY  PROFIT 

The  test  of  a  poultry  ration  is  not  whether  it  is 
a  home  or  mill-mixed  ration,  but  whether  the  basic 
formula  is  good.  D.  L.  Wiegmann,  an  Illinois  cor- 
respondent of  the  Poultry  Tribune,  writes  concern- 
ing his  experience  with  feed  ingredients  purchased 
at  local  elevators,  as  follows: 

"Sixteen  years  I  have  used  commercial  mashes. 
About  a  year  ago  I  thought  I  woirld  give  home- 
mixed  rations  a  trial.  Our  grain  elevators  sold  aU 
kinds  of  ingredients,  did  grinding  and  mixing  rea- 
sonably and  besides  our  local  egg  prices  were  never 
any  too  good.  I  finally  hit  upon  a  mash  formula 
that  kept  my  egg  yield  up  and  steady  and  my 
breeders  in  good  shape  so  they  produced  livable 
chicks,  and  as  I  used  the  feeds  that  were  the  cheap- 
est at  our  elevators,  the  mash  is  very  economical 
and  most  appropriate  now,  as  corn  is  scarce  and 
high. 

"Here  is  my  mash  formula:  200  pounds  each  of 
bran  and  shipstuff  or  middlings,  100  pounds  each 
of  ground  wheat,  ground  oats,  ground  shelled  corn, 
150  pounds  meat  meal  and  20  pounds  poultry  min- 
erals. The  last  batch  of  this  feed  I  bought  cost  me, 
all  told,  including  mixing  and  delivery  to  my  place, 
$2  per  100  pounds,  where  a  well  known  brand  of 
laying  mash  is  selling  at  ?3.15  a  100  pounds  in  ton 
lots. 

"I  also  mix  my  own  growing  mash  with  like  suc- 
cess. I,  for  one,  shall  never  go  back  to  commercial 
mashes  with  exception  of  the  commercial  chick 
starter." 


FEED  FOR  BULLS 

The  herd  bull  influences  so  many  individuals  in 
the  herd  that  it  is  very  important  that  he  be  wisely 
selected  and  properly  cared  for.  Exercise,  shelter, 
and  proper  feeding  are  of  prime  importance  in 
keeping  the  herd  bull  in  the  proper  condition. 
Dealers  shotild  caution  against  the  false  economy 
of  feeding  scant  or  poor-quality  rations  to  this 
animal. 

The  bull's  feed  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and 
the  amounts  of  concentrates  and  roughages  should 
be  adjusted,  from  time  to  time,  to  insure  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition.  A  grain  ration,  composed 
of  two  parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  ground  oats,  two 
parts  wheat  bran,  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal 
has  given  excellent  results. 


October  15,  1930 
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GRINDING  ADDS  15  TO  22  PER  CENT 
TO  FEED-WHEAT  VALUE 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  this  office  on  the 
subject  of  grinding  wheat  for  feed,  two  state  ex- 
periment stations,  in  particular,  emphasize  the  need 
for  correct  grinding  and  the  value  added  to  wheat 
as  feed  by  processing. 

W.  L.  Robison,  of  the  Ohio  station  at  Wooster, 
declares:  "Wheat  can  be  used  as  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  corn  with  satisfactory  results.  In  fact, 
after  it  is  ground,  wheat  is  worth  about  7  per  cent 
more,  on  the  average,  than  an  equal  weight  of 
corn.  Grinding  increases  its  feeding  value  16  to  20 
per  cent.  It  should  be  crushed  or  coarsely  ground, 
rather  than  finely  ground.  When  finely  ground  it 
forms  a  pasty  mass  in  the  animal's  mouth,  which 
is  difficult  to  masticate.  I  have  talked  with  several 
men  who  have  been  feeding  wheat  this  season, 
and  they  all  report  excellent  results  from  its  use. 

"Bran  is  of  little  value  for  the  feeding  of  hogs. 
It  is  very  fibrous  in  character,  and  Is  seldom  used 
as  a  hog  feed,  except  in  a  few  instances  for  the 
feeding  of  brood  sows  nursing  pigs,  or  to  brood 
sows  just  prior  to  farrowing  time,  when  they  are 
not  running  on  pasture  of  any  kind.  The  feeding 
value  of  shorts  for  hogs  is  very  often  overestimated. 

"Feeding  tests  have  shown  shorts,  or  middlings, 
even  of  the  better  grades,  to  be  worth  only  about 
90  per  cent  as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  corn. 
Ordinarily  they  sell  for  a  price  considerably  higher 
than  this.  A  suggested  ration  for  pigs  from  50  to 
100  pounds  in  weight,  which  are  not  on  pasture. 


would  be  one  of: 

(Per  Cent) 

Ground  wheat    TS.g 

Fish  meal  or  tankage   10.4 

Linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal   5.2 

Ground  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  meal   3.0 

Minerals    1-5 

Another  ration  for  pigs  of  the  same  weight 
would  be: 

(Per  Cent) 

Ground  wheat    53.5 

Ground  oats    30.0 

Fish  meal  or  tankage   8.0 

Linseed  or  cottonseed  meal   4.0 

Alfalfa  meal    3.0 

Minerals    1-5 

For  pigs  over  100  pounds  in  weight,  rations  made 
up  of  the  same  feeds  could  be  prepared  as  follows: 

(Per  Cent) 

Ground  wheat    84.4 

Fish  meal  or  tankage   7-4 

Linseed  or  cottonseed  meal   3.7 

Ground  alfalfa    3.0 

Minerals    1-5 

(Per  Cent) 

Ground  wheat    64.3 

Ground  oats    22.8 

Fish  meal  or  tankage   5.6 

Linseed  or  cottonseed  meal   2.8 

Alfalfa  meal    3.0 

Minerals    1-5 


Data  from  Oklahoma 

Chemically,  wheat  has  very  nearly  the  same  com- 
position as  corn.  It  does,  however,  contain  a  little 
more  protein  and  can  be  fed  to  hogs  with  satis- 
factory results  by  using  less  protein  supplement 
than  where  corn  or  barley  is  used.  Corn  contains 
one  pound  of  digestible  protein  to  approximately 
10  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
whereas  wheat  contains  one  pound  of  digestible 
protein  to  seven  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates 
and  fats. 

Experimental  results  at  the  Oklahoma  station,  re- 
ported by  C.  P.  Thompson,  of  Stillwater,  show  that 
where  whole  wheat  is  compared  with  whole  corn, 
that  90.3  pounds  of  shelled  corn  was  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  100  pounds  of  whole  wheat.  In 
other  words,  if  wheat  is  to  be  fed  whole,  it  is  worth 
approximately  10  per  cent  less  than  corn  pound  for 
pound.  If  the  wheat  is  ground  or  rolled,  hoioever, 
the  results  are  entirely  different.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  where  wheat  is  ground  or  rolled  and  com- 
pared with  corn  fed  shelled,  100  pounds  wheat  is 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  110  pounds  of  ground 
corn. 

Inasmuch  as  only  from  3  to  5  per  cent  is  added 
to  the  feeding  value  of  corn  by  grinding,  and 
grinding  is  not  considered  a  profitable  practice 
with  corn,  it  is  best  to  compare  ground  wheat  with 
shelled  or  ear  corn  as  to  feeding  value.  Making 


such  a  comparison  it  is  found  that  100  pounds  of 
ground  wheat  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  113 
pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statements 
that  wheat  must  be  ground  before  feeding  to  insure 
satisfactory  and  economical  results.  A  saving  of 
from  15  to  22  per  cent  is  secured  by  grinding 
wheat.  Ground  wheat  is  also  more  palatable  and 
larger  gains  will  be  secured,  but  it  should  not  be 
ground  too  fine. 

As  wheat  shorts  are  usually  cheap,  when  wheat 
is  cheap,  it  is  advisable  to  feed  some  wheat  shorts, 
too,  in  the  ration.  A  good  combination  that  will 
give  economical  and  satisfactory  results  is  80 
pounds  of  ground  wheat,  20  pounds  of  wheat  shorts 
and  one  pound  of  tankage. 

Figuring  on  a  basis  of  425  pounds  of  wheat  and 
protein  supplement  to  produce  lOO  pounds  of  pork, 
and  hogs  selling  at  10  cents  per  pound,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  wheat  will  return  a  profit  of  approx- 
imately $1.25  per  bushel.  "At  the  present  time," 
says  Mr.  Thompson,  "when  feeding  wheat  to  hogs, 
the  things  to  keep  foremost  in  mind  are  that  wheat 
must  be  ground,  fed  moist,  and  that  wheat,  when 
ground,  has  slightly  greater  feeding  value  than 
corn,  and  last,  that  some  protein  supplement,  such 
as  tankage,  skim  milk  or  wheat  shorts,  should  be 
fed  with  wheat,  to  get  best  results." 


FEED-WHEAT  TRIAL  IN  MAINE 

The  political  theory  that  "as  Maine  goes,  so  goes 
the  nation,"  has  a  parallel  in  the  field  of  economic 
feeding.  At  least,  the  feed  experts  in  Maine  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  high  feed  value  of 
the  bread  grain  under  such  market  conditions  as 
exist  today.  J.  M.  Bartlett,  chemist  of  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Orono,  Maine,  informs  this  publica- 
tion: 

"Several  years  ago  there  was  a  shortage  of  corn 
and  a  good  crop  of  wheat;  consequently  wheat  be- 
came cheaper  than  corn  in  the  East.  At  that  time 
our  experiment  station  made  some  short  time  feed- 
ing experiments  comparing  wheat  with  corn  as  a 
grain  ration.  The  ration  fed  was  18  pounds  of 
Timothy  hay,  five  pounds  of  wheat  meal,  and  two 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  corn  ration  was  the 
same  except  five  pounds  of  corn  meal  were  used  in- 
stead of  five  pounds  of  wheat  meal.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  dairy  cows. 

"In  the  short  trials  the  wheat  seemed  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  corn.  Of  course  the  wheat  ration 
furnished  a  little  more  protein  than  the  corn  ration. 
With  the  wheat  ration  the  cows  gave  just  as  much 
milk  and  put  on  a  little  more  flesh  than  with  the 
corn  ration." 


MINERAL  FEED  VOLUME  UP 

Approximately  498,887  tons  of  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs  with  a  retail  value  of  $26,491,777  were 
sold  in  Indiana  in  1929.  This  estimate  was  based 
on  the  number  of  tags  or  labels  issued  by  the  state 
chemist.  Compared  with  the  sales  of  1928,  the  ban- 
ner year,  this  shows  a  decrease  of  25,58'9  tons  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  $3,326,789  in  expendi- 
tures. 

The  principal  decreases  in  tonnage  sold  during 
the  year  1929  compared  with  1928  were  for  hominy 
feed,  corn  feed  meal,  mill  by-products,  proprietary 
feeds,  and  condimental  stock  feeds  while  the  prin- 
cipal increases  were  for  poultry  mashes,  linseed 
oil  meal  and  mineral  feeds. 

During  1929  the  state  chemist  advised  the  with- 
drawal from  sale  of  620.7  tons  of  commercial  feed- 
ingstuffs  on  account  of  non-tagging,  deficiency  and 
misbranding.  Of  this  amount  476.7  tons,  represent- 
ing 170  shipments,  were  removed  from  sale  on 
account  of  non-tagging  and  90.1  tons,  representing 
29  shipments,  were  removed  from  sale  due  to  pro- 
tein deficiency.  During  the  year,  the  sum  of  $773 
was  refunded  on  93  shipments  by  63  feed  manu- 
facturers. The  payment  of  refunds  does  not  affect 
the  right  of  anyone  to  call  cases  of  deficiency  to 
the  attention  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  How- 
ever, by  making  these  refunds  the  manufacturer 
indicates  his  good  intentions  and  does  all  that  he 
can  to  correct  the  violation  of  the  law. 


MORE  POINTERS  ON  FEED-WHEAT 

By  C.  W.  CAMPBELL* 

A  brief  statement  regarding  wheat  as  a  feed  for 
livestock  seems  quite  worth  while  at  this  time. 
Since  its  adaptability  as  a  feed  and  the  form  in 
which  it  should  be  fed  varies  with  different  classes 
of  livestock,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  will  be 
discussed  separately  for  different  classes  of  live- 
stock. 

Wheat  is  more  satisfactory  as  a  feed  for  hogs 
than  it  is  for  any  other  class  of  livestock  because 
hogs  like  wheat  better  than  other  animals  do.  It 
does  not  cause  digestive  or  other  disturbances  in 
hogs,  and  hogs  may  be  fed  all  the  wheat  they  will 
eat.  Wheat  must  he  ground  for  hogs,  preferably 
coarse,  and  ichen  ground,  a  pound  of  wheat  is 
worth  as  much  or  slightly  more  than  a  pound  of 
unground  corn,  as  a  hog  feed.  Since  a  bushel  of 
wheat  weighs  60  pounds  and  a  bushel  of  corn  56 
pounds,  we  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  figure 
that  a  bushel  of  wheat,  after  it  is  ground,  is  worth 
10  per  cent  more  than  a  bushel  of  corn.  Wheat,  like 
corn,  must  be  supplemented  with  a  rich  protein 
feed  for  best  results  when  used  as  a  hog  feed. 
For  Horses 

Wheat  should  be  ground  or  rolled  if  used  as  a 
horse  feed.  It  has  the  same  nutritive  value  for 
horses  that  it  has  for  hogs.  However,  it  can  not  be 
fed  in  unlimited  amounts  to  horses  as  it  can  to 
hogs.  It  must  be  fed  to  horses  in  limited  amounts 
as  part  of  the  grain  ration.  If  fed  in  large  amounts 
digestive  disturbances  and  skin  eruptions  result. 

Wheat  may  be  fed  unground  to  sheep,  and  in  this 
form  a  pound  of  wheat  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  corn,  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  more  than  a  bushel  of  corn. 
For  Beef  Cattle 

Wheat  must  he  ground  for  heef  cattle.  It  has  the 
same  nutritive  value  for  cattle  that  it  has  for  other 
classes  of  livestock,  but  since  cattle  do  not  like 
ground  wheat  as  well  as  other  classes  of  livestock 
like  it,  and  not  so  well  as  they  like  corn,  they  will 
eat  less  ground  wheat  than  they  will  corn  and  will 
therefore  not  gain  as  rapidly  on  ground  wheat  as 
they  will  on  corn.  Ground  wheat  has  been  used 
as  the  grain  portion  of  cattle  fattening  rations 
during  the  entire  feeding  period  with  fairly  satis- 
factory results,  but  for  best  results  it  probably 
would  be  best  to  feed  ground  wheat  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  feeding  period,  follow  with 
ground  wheat  and  corn  half  and  half,  then  feed 
corn  alone  during  the  last  30  days. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statements,  one 
usually  figures  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth 
70  per  cent  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  shorts,  and 
80  per  cent  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  bran. 

*Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  DEALERS  IN 
SPECIAL  FEED  RATES 

By  H.  B.  DORSEY 
Secretary,  Texas  Grain  Dealers  Association 

When  agitation  started  in  regard  to  reduced  rates 
for  drought  stricken  districts,  I  immediately  took 
the  matter  up  with  Secretary  Hyde  and  Chairman 
Legge,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  calliilg  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  independent  grain 
dealers  were  more  interested  in  the  grain  pro- 
ducers than  anyone  else,  and  had  the  experience 
and  facilities  for  handling  grain  and  feed  and 
could  be  of  more  service  than  anyone  else  in  assist- 
ing to  relieve  the  feed  shortages  in  what  is  Termed 
the  drought  districts.  I  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  heretofore  in  a  similar  situation  the 
handling  of  feed  commodities  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  agents  and  so  restricted  that 
real  needy  persons  were  discriminated  against,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  full  rate  which  the 
dealer  had  to  pay. 

I  also  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  undertook  to  do  away  with  the  grain 
dealer,  but  a  conference  convinced  those  in  charge 
that  dealers  were  in  better  position  to  handle  the 
situation  than  anyone  else. 

I  have  also  taken  the  matter  up  with  Governor 
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Moody,  of  Texas,  and  he  advised  that  he  had  re- 
ferred my  letter  to  O.  B.  Martin  director  of  the 
co-operative  extension  -svork  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agiiculture  and  the  A.  &  M.  College 
of  Texas,  vrho  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
drought-relief  committee.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Chairman  Martin,  -which  contains  the 
following: 

"A  county  agent  or  authorized  representative, 
assured  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  emergency  reduced  rates,  may  issue  certifi- 
cates to  dealers  when  definite  guarantees  satisfy 
the  county  agent  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  farmer-consumer  receives  directly  the  entire 
benefit  of  the  rate  reductions.  Grain  dealers  have 
a  chance  to  help  out  a  great  deal." 

A  dealer  or  consumer,  who  wants  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  reduced  feed  rate,  will  have  to  get  a 
certificate  from  the  county  agent,  and  in  this  cer- 
tificate the  point  of  shipment  and  destination  will 
liave  to  be  named,  and  there  will  be  no  transit  rules 
or  diversions  on  the  reduced  rate  shipments. 

You  will  note  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show 
the  county  agent  or  the  Government  agency  hand- 
ling the  matter,  that  you  do  not  get  the  benefit  of 
reduced  rates,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  do  this  as 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  dealer  does  hot 
pay  the  freight  as  its  usually  deducted  from  ship- 
ments of  grain  in  buying  same  and  added  to  the 
consumer  when  feed  shipments  are  made,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  no  trouble  showing  any 
reasonable  man  that  grain  dealers  do  not  profit  by 
rate  reductions,  as  on  delivered  sales  the  rate  is 
added  to  the  delivered  price. 

Indiana  Dealers  Co-operate 
At  a  meeting  of  the  drought  relief  feed  committee 
and  the  retail  feed  dealers  of  Corydon,  Ind.,  held 
late  in  September,  articles  of  agreement  were 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  feed  dealers.  The  feed  committee  is 
working  with  the  dealers  in  locating  proper  quality 
feeds  at  proper  prices  and  under  the  agreement  are 
satisfied  that  the  handling  charges  for  these  feeds 
will  be  very  reasonable.  Some  feed  oats  and 
shelled  Yellow  corn  have  been  ordered. 


"CHICKEN  CHUCKLE,"  FLUID  FEED 

The  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  announces: 

"During  the  past  year  inquiries  have  been  made 
regarding  certain  feedingstuffs  of  the  following 
brand  names  manufactured  by  the  Pico  Feed  Com- 
pany, Warsaw,  Ind.:  Chicken  Chuckle  and  Chicken 
Charmer.  Both  of  these  products  are  registered 
under  the  same  guarantee  as  follows:  Crude  pro- 
tein not  less  than  1  per  cent,  crude  fat  not  less  than 
1  per  cent,  and  ingredients  as  blackstrap  molasses, 
corn  oil,  cocoanut  oil.  Soybean  oil,  gelatin  and  corn 
syrup.  Analyses  of  samples  of  these  products  show 
that  they  contain  not  less  than  97  per  cent  black 
strap  molasses.  In  addition  to  this  they  may  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  other  ingredients.  The  price 
quoted  for  Chicken  Chuckle  is  $1.50  per  gallon. 
Black  strap  molasses  can  be  purchased  for  from  18 
to  20  cents  per  gallon." 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEAP  WHEAT 

During  a  season  of  low  prices  for  wheat,  the 
fertilizer  sideline  of  elevators  is  bound  to  suffer  to 
some  extent,  in  spite  of  the  demonstrated  economy 
of  wheat  land  fertilizers  in  any  price  situation. 

That  many  farmers  considered  using  less  fer- 
tilizer on  wheat  this  fall  is  evident  from  letters 
coming  in  to  experiment  stations.  Agronomists  of 
the  Ohio  station  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  poor 
economy.  Most  of  the  costs  of  growing  the  wheat 
crop  are  affected  but  little  by  the  yield  obtained. 
Wheat  added  to  the  yield  by  fertilizer  is  usually 
the  cheapest  wheat  that  the  farmer  grows. 

Cost-of-production  records  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  a  20-bushel  crop  without  fer- 
tilizer is  about  75  cents  per  bushel,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  value  of  the  straw.  In  a  15-year 
fertilizer  experiment  at  Wooster,  500  pounds  of  a 
2-12-2  fertilizer,  costing  around  |8.25  to  buy  and 
apply,   have   produced   increases   averaging  16.7 


bushels  of  wheat  and  1.100  pounds  of  Clover  hay. 
Figuring  Clover  hay  at  the  relatively  low  price  of 
.$10  a  ton,  the  increase  in  this  crop  alone  would  be 
worth  $5.50.  Deducting  this  from  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  application  leaves  $2.75,  or  a  net  cost  of 
only  16.5  cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  added  to 
the  yield  by  fertilier.  Even  with  wheat  at  80  cents 
a  bushel,  one  finds  little  argument  for  economizing 
on  the  fertilizer  application. 

Agronomists  are  recommending  applications  of 
from  300  to  400  pounds  an  acre  of  fertilizers  carry- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  plant  food  or  equivalent  amounts 
of  more  concentrated  goods.  For  the  darker  colored 
soils,  an  0-14-6  or  higher  analysis  of  similar  ratio 
is  suggested;  while  the  needs  of  the  crop  on  lighter 
colored  soils  can  be  best  met  by  a  2-14-4  or  a  higher 
analysis  carrying  the  same  preparations  of  plant 
food  constituents.  For  fields  that  receive  manure, 
straight  super-phosphate  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
fertilizer. 


1929  COB  PIPE  VALUE  $556,031 

A  distinguished  few  among  the  billions  of  corn 
cobs  that  escape  the  clutches  of  corn-and-cob-meal 
grinders  each  year,  escape  the  funeral  pyre  and 
make  their  way  to  the  very  top  of  a  growing 
American  industry.  Figures  compiled  for  the 
Federal  Census  of  Manufacturers  show  that  the 
corn  cob  pipes  produced  last  year  in  the  United 
States  were  dignified  by  an  ofiicial  listed  value  of 
$556,031. 

Methods  of  utilizing  corn  stalks  and  cobs  in  in- 
dustry were  among  the  subjects  discussed  by  Dr. 
George  K.  Burgess,  director  of  the  Federal  bureau 
of  standards,  in  an  address  last  month  before  the 
inter-American  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  animal  industry.  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wastes  from  the  corn  and  sugar  cane  plants, 
said  Dr.  Burgess,  are  similar  in  nature  in  that 
they  involve  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  the  cob  in 
the  case  of  corn.  At  least  100,000,000  tons  of  these 
products  are  commercially  available  annually  in 
the  United  States,  but  are  largely  wasted  and  await 
the  call  for  conversion  into  valuable  products,  he 
said. 


THE  Merrill  (Mich.)  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
recently  placed  an  order  for  a  separator  to  be 
placed  ahead  of  its  Jay  Bee  Hammer  Mill. 


Beans 


SOY  BEAN  HANDLING 

By  FRED  K.  SALE 
Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Grain  Dealers  Association 

The  soy  bean  season  is  just  now  coming  on.  The 
elevators  will  handle  more  beans  this  year  than 
last  because  of  increased  acreage.  To  the  inex- 
perienced elevator  man  in  handling  beans,  we 
might  warn  him  of  their  danger  in  heating.  They 
are  treacherous  and  can  get  hot  quicker  than  grain 
and  spoil  easily.  Clean  the  beans  as  they  come  in 
so  as  to  get  out  the  weeds  and  some  of  the  split 
beans.  Use  your  moisture  tester  in  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture.  No.  2  Yellow  beans  (the  trad- 
ing grade  will  allow  16  per  cent  moisture,  but  even 
that  is  rather  dangerous  under  certain  weather 
conditions.  In  testing  soy  beans  use  100  grams  of 
beans,  150  c.  c.  oil,  and  shut  off  heat  at  175 
degrees.  Watch  your  beans  and  re-run  occasionally 
for  safety. 

At  a  soy  bean  meeting  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  recently, 
one  elevator  man  had  just  loaded  out  his  first  car 
of  beans.  Yield  was  from  10  to  21  bushels  per 
acre.  These  were  Ito  San,  an  early  variety,  but 
later  varieties  are  expected  to  produce  somewhat 
better  yields.  The  best  prices  offered  by  millers 
now  is  $1.15  f.o.b.  your  station,  and  they  give  ho 
assurance  of  holding  it  up  at  that  figure.  Buy  your 
beans  on  a  proper  margin  of  profit,  for  really  no 
staple  market  price  is  yet  established,  nor  will 
mills  contract  with  you  for  futures.  You  need  not 


look  for  a  price  war  by  the  mills  as  last  year, 
for  we  predict  you  won't  see  it.  It  is  our  guess 
that  the  mills  won't  send  out  buyers  in  your  terri- 
tory either.  There  will  be  plenty  of  beans  to  go 
around  this  year,  and  millers  say  they  will  buy 
beans  from  the  elevators  only.  We  hope  so.  Keep 
me  advised  of  their  actions  in  your  territory. 

For  your  information,  No.  2  soy  beans,  according 
to  the  United  States  Standards  will  permit  54 
pounds  as  a  minimum  weight;  16  per  cent  moist- 
ure; 10  per  cent  splits;  3  per  cent  damaged,  and  2 
per  cent  foreign  material. 


U.  S.  OFFICIAL  SOY  BEAN  GRADES  LISTED 

For  your  permanent  reference  file,  the  official 
grades  of  soy  beans  are  given  here.  The  classes, 
Yelloy  Soy  beans,  Green  Soy  beans,  Brown  Soy 
beans,  Black  Soy  beans,  and  Mixed  Soy  beans  shall 
be  divided  into  five  grades  for  each  class,  the  re- 
quirements of  which  shall  be  as  follows: 

ilin.         Maximum  Limits  of 


r.  s. 

Test  Wt. 

Condition  and     per  Bu.  Moisture 
General  .\npearance   Lbs.  ^ 

Splits 

35amaged 
Beans 
% 

Foreign 
ilaterial 
% 

Extra 

Shall    be  cool 

No.  1 

and  of  natural 
odor,  plump, 
well  screened 
and    of  good 

56 

15 

0.5 

1.0 

0.2 

No.  1 

Shall    be  cool 
and  of  natural 
odor  and  good 

color   

56 

15 

1.0 

2.0 

0.5 

Xo.  2 

Shall    be  cool 
and  of  natural 
odor   and  may 
be  slightly 
stained  or 

mottled   

54 

16 

10.0 

3.0 

2.0 

No.  3 

Shall    be  cool 
and  of  natural 
odor  and  may 
be    stained  or 

mottled   

52 

17 

20.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Xo.  4 

Shall    be  cool 
and    may  be 
badly  stained 
or  mottled  and 
may  be  sligthly 
frosted  and 

immature  .... 

50 

18 

30.0 

8.0 

10.0 

The  usual  trading  grade,  of  course,  is  No.  2. 


DOLLAR  FIRST  BEAN  POOL  PAYMENT 

An  initial  payment  of  $1  on  No.  2  soy  beans  was 
announced  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  head  of  the  Illinois 
Soy  Bean  Marketing  Association,  during  the  last 
week  in  September.  Additional  payments,  after 
producers  have  delivered  their  crops  to  elevators 
and  after  the  beans  have  been  delivered  to  process- 
ers,  are  contemplated. 

The  association,  which  is  said  to  control  most 
of  the  state's  bean  crop,  began  shipping  operations 
September  22.  Ample  storage  has  been  promised 
by  elevator  managers.  J.  H.  Boyd  is  manager  of  the 
association. 


NEW  FEED  BRANDS 

"TEXAS  KING"  for  cow  and  poultry  feed.  The 
Graham  Mill  &  Elevator  Company,  Graham,  Texas. 
Filed  May  14,  1930.  Serial  No.  300,513.  Published 
September  30,  1930.  Claims  use  since  January  1, 
1930. 

"SWIRL  DESIGN"  for  stock  and  poultry  feed. 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Filed  June  19,  1930.  Serial  No.  302,597.  Published 
September  9,  1930.  Claims  use  since  on  or  about 
March  1,  1930. 

"DRY-LASS  CO."  for  stock  feed.  Packer  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Filed  May  31, 
1930.  Serial  No.  302,006.  Published  August  26,  1930. 
Claims  use  since  May  10,  1930. 
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Farm  Law  Issue  Before  Grain  aed  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association  in  Chicago  October  13  to 


eir,  of  Nebraska, 
Convemtioni 


Elected  to  Succeed  Dow,  of  Iowa,  at  T 
,  Texas,  Chosee  (by  Directors  as  Next 


Foiarth 


-OUSTON,  Texas, 
was  the  city 
chosen  for  the 
19  3  1  convention  when 
the  Grain  and  Feed  Deal- 
ers National  Association 
assembled  in  Chicago, 
October  13  to  15,  for  its 
thirty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention. Hugh  Butler,  of 
Omaha.  Neb.,  was 
elected  president,  with 
George  A.  Booth  and  W. 
W.  Manning  as  vice- 
presidents.  The  1930-31 
directorate  includes 
Messrs.  Watkins,  Steele, 
Moore,  Johnston,  Clem- 
ent, Reynolds,  Abel,  Kessler,  Caldwell,  Hale,  Green, 
Isely,  Koch,  Kent,  Cook,  and  Currie. 

These  men,  and  the  association  as  a  whole,  are 
now  committed  by  convention  resolution,  to  evoke 
"every  lawful  method  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
supremely  vicious  piece  of  legislation,  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act."  This  act,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hoover  farm  relief  law,  was  assailed  from 
every  angle  during  the  course  of  the  convention. 

Counting  the  Chicago  hosts,  nearly  1,000  people 
participated  in  the  convention.  On  the  holiday 
following  Columbus  Day,  all  visitors  were  shown 
through  the  new  building  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Golf  at  Olympia  Fields  and  other  entertain- 
ment features  follow  in  the  complete  and  official 
record  which  begins  here. 


PRESIDENT  H.  A.  BUTLER 


The  Opening  Session 


President  Dow;  The  convention  will  please  come  to 
order.  We  will  please  stand  while  the  Reverend  John 
Timothy  Stone,  of  Chicago,  delivers  the  invocation. 

Reverend  John  Timothy  Stone:  Almighty  God,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  spirit  within  us  to  ask  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  our  deliberations.  Since  those  early  days 
when  Thou  didst  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 
should  not  cease  upon  the  earth.  Thou  hast  been  our 
God,  and  Thou  hast  sent  Thy  rain  and  sunshine  upon 
the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  Give  unto  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  as  we  begin  these  deliberations,  the  conscious- 
ness of  Thy  presence;  bless  this  land  of  ours,  increase 
the  gifts  of  the  soil,  give  to  us,  O  God,  wisdom  to 
use  aright  all  methods  of  administration,  and  give 
unto  us,  we  pray  Thee,  the  consciousness  that  as 
fellow  men,  we  may  work  together  in  the  brotherli- 
ness  of  earnest  service  for  our  nation;  the  world  and 
humanity.  Thus  may  Thy  blessing  brood  upon  these 
deliberations.    "VVe  ask  it  in  the  Master's  name,  Amen. 

President  Dow:  It  is  now  a  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  John  A.  Bunnell,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  (Applause)  who  will  welcome  us  to 
Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mr.  President,  guests,  and  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion: On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  I  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  and  their 
guests.  We  hope  that  your  sojourn  in  our  city  may 
be  enjoyable,  and  that  your  deliberations  may  result 
to  your  enduring  benefit. 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  you  last  met  in  our 
city,  marking  a  period  of  changing  conditions  in 
agriculture.  The  farm  problem  has  been  a  constant 
subject  of  jKJlitical  agitation,  and  nationwide  discus- 
sion. So  far,  however,  as  the  marketing  phase  of 
the  problem  is  concerned,  one  important  fact  stands 
out  clearly  and  cannot  be  controverted.  By  reason 
of  the  remarkably  economic  and  efficient  system  built 
up  by  the  grain  dealers  in  conjunction  with  the  or- 
ganized exchanges  of  the  country,  during  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  American  farmer's  grain  is  handled 
more  expeditiously  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  exists 
in  any  other  staple  commodity.  (Applause) 

Surely,  so  far  as  marketing  grain  is  concerned,  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  citizens  generally  will 
not  much  longer  tolerate  unintelligent  political  agita- 
ti6ji  or  uneconomic  experiments  which  have  proven 
so  costly  and  damaging,  not  only  to  the  grain  trade 


and  the  exchanges,  but  to  business  in  general  and 
especially  to  the  farming  population.  (Applause) 

President  Dow:  I  know  every  one  is  pleased  to 
have  with  us  again  our  old  friend  and  loyal  worker, 
B.  E.  Clement,  of  Waco,  Texas,  a  past  president  of 
our  association,  who  will  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
grain  trade,  to  the  address  of  welcome. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
WELCOME 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Bunnell,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: The  members  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association  are  indeed  fortunate  and  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  splendid  hospitality  evidenced 
by  the  spontaneity  of  our  hosts,  and  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  skill  of 
its  committees. 

We  realize  that  we  are  visiting  in  one  of  the  great- 
est cities  in  the  whole  world,  but  fascinating  as  is 
that  thought,  we  are  going  to  forget  it  for  a  few 
minutes  for  while  Chicago  may  have  and  does  have 
competitors  as  a  city,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is 
without  a  peer  on  earth.  (Applause)  We  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  admiration  and  respect  for  the  imagina- 
tion that  conceived,  for  the  wisdom  that  planned,  and 
for  the  courage  that  wrought,  the  mighty  monarch 


RETIRING  PRESIDENT  BERT  T.  DOW 

of  La  Salle  Street.  It  typifies  your  members  and  your 
market.  I  said  your  market;  I  should  have  said  the 
world's  market,  for  it  is  not  dedicated,  nor  is  it  lim- 
ited, to  the  narrow  needs  of  a  few.  It  is  of  universal 
benefit  and  service  to  mankind.  The  glittering  god- 
dess that  tips  the  top  of  that  mighty  structure  bids 
the  agricultural  world  pour  its  products  into  the 
streams  that  flow  through  its  portals.  There  they 
find  an  alchemy  that  transmutes  them  into  monetary 
values,  always  controlled  by  the  inexorable  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  not  of  mushroom 
growth;  it  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process 
through  which  it  has  grown  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  universal  needs  of  grain  commerce.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  competitive  individualism.  It  is  not  merely 
a  business;  it  is  an  institution. 

This  institution  must  be  preserved.  The  officers 
who  through  the  partiality  of  its  members  and  the 
members  who  claim  that  identification  with  this  in- 
stitution, have  and  feel  a  personal  proprietary  Interest 
in  it,  but  in  its  broader  aspects  it  belongs  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world.  The  -world's  patronage  built 
it;  the  world's  needs  demand  it.  It  vindicates  its 
right  to  existence  through  its  service. 

Chaos  would  follow  its  destruction,  yet  there  are 
those  who  in  their  madness  or  in  their  ignorance, 
or  both,  would  destroy  it. 

They  would  go  further  than  that.  They  would 
destroy  the  competitive  system  of  grain  commerce. 
As  we  meet  here  today,  there  is  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  grain  dealers  of  this  nation  that  the  farm 
relief  act  was  intended  to  destroy  the  grain  man. 
If  that  were  not  its  purpose,  it  was  a  howling  farce, 
but  it  is  no  farce;  it  is  an  impending  tragedy.  That 


tragedy  can  only  be  averted  through  a  successful 
appeal  to  the  courts  or  repeal  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act. 

The  competitive  system  must  be  preserved  for  on 
that  issue  hangs  the  fate  of  the  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  republic.  (Applause)  The  business 
men  of  this  nation  should  demand  a  repeal  of  that 
act  in  whole  or  in  so  far  as  it  invests  the  farm  board 
with  authority  to  acquire  properties  and  engage  in 
the  grain  commerce,  or  in  any  other  activities  in 
competition  with  American  citizens. 

This  issue  must  be  fought  to  a  finish.  When  Presi- 
dent Hoover  convened  congress  in  an  extra  session  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  farm  relief  legislation,  he 
portrayed  and  denounced  bureaucracy.  He  admonished 
against  the  creation  of  it.  He  said  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  private  initiative  enterprise.  He 
demanded  that  there  be  no  interference,  but  despite 
this  fact  the  bill  was  passed,  not  only  providing  for 
all  that,  but  made  mandatory  everything  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  warned  against,  so  today  we  face  every 
evil,  every  danger,  through  that  class  legislation  that 
the  president  said  would  result  from  a  failure  to 
follow  his  advice. 

So,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  we  ought  to  de- 
mand a  repeal  of  that  measure,  for  the  farm  board 
has  been  unable  to  get  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  join  it  voluntarily,  they  have  been  unable  to  try 
to  drive  or  bribe  them  into  it.  Already  the  aloofness 
of  the  American  farmer  from  the  instrumentality 
guaranteed  by  their  pretended  leaders,  recommended 
by  the  president  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  his  amelioration  is  a  practical  repudiation 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Less  than  15  per 
cent  of  them  have  joined  the  system  that  for  more 
than  10  years  has  been  recommended  to  them  as  a 
panacea  for  all  their  ills  by  both  politicians  and 
agitators. 

If  the  farmers  themselves  look  with  such  profound 
suspicion  upon  a  Government-erected,  a  Government- 
sponsored,  a  Government-recommended,  a  Government- 
financed  institution,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  their 
sole  benefit,  refuse  that  allegiance,  so  necessary  to 
its  successful  operation,  shall  we,  who  suffer  from  its 
machinations,  hesitate  to  demand  its  destruction? 
(Applause) 

Already  we  have  waited  too  long.  We  should  not 
temporize  nor  compromise.  This  issue  must  be  fought 
to  a  finish.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  already  taken  a  decisive  stand  against  the  Farm 
Relief  measure  and  against  the  activities  of  the  farm 
board  in  competition  with  private  citizens,  but  neither 
their  demand  nor  ours  will  be  heeded. 

Already  the  politicians  of  this  country  are  attacking 
us.  Already  they  are  making  false  charges  against 
the  grain  trade.  Senator  Nye  has  charged  that  the 
grain  dealers  of  this  nation  have  conspired  together 
to  depress  the  value  of  farm  products  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  the  farm  board. 

Why,  gentlemen,  the  farm  board  has  done  more  to 
discredit  itself  than  any  bunch  of  conspirators  could 
ever  dream  of.  (Applause)  Their  setups  have  been 
upset.  Their  pegs  have  been  driven  down.  Their 
operations  have  been  unsuccessful.  Their  recommen- 
dations have  proven  unsound.  They  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  Government  funds  right  and  left.  They  have 
bought  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  placed  that 
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wheat  in  storage.  They  have  augmented  the  supplies 
in  the  show  windows,  thus  depressing  the  price  and 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  1930  crop  far  in  excess 
of  any  sustaining  value  it  might  have  had  for  the 
remnant  of  the  1929  crop.  (Applatise)  They  bought 
a  million  bales  of  cotton  at  16  cents  a  pound  from 
the  bankrupt  co-operative  speculators  of  the  South, 
and  that,  too,  after  the  large  body  of  southern  farm- 
ers had  disposed  of  their  entire  1929  crop. 

These  operations  were  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  the  co-operative  movement  or  else 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  market  phophesies 
of  Chairman  Legge  and  Secretary  Hyde,  who  in  the 
fall  of  1929  were  urging  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  hold  their  wheat  and  cotton  for  higher  prices. 

The  American  people  now  know  how  erroneous  can 
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be  the  judgment  of  men  in  high  places,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  every  facility  for  securing  information 
that  should  guide  them  aright.  The  American  people 
now  know  that  the  farm  board  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

The  American  people  now  know  that  the  farm  relief 
legislation  was  obtained  at  the  behest  of  the  farm 
agitator,  through  the  hypocrisy  and  the  cowardice  of 
public  men.  They  know  also  that  the  scheme  first 
envisioned  now  is  encompassing  and  involves  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  a 
half-billion  dollars,  but  despite  this  fact,  it  is  utterly 
impotent  to  do  anythirig  for  those  it  pretends  to  serve. 

While  I  have  no  respect  for  the  farm  relief  meas- 
ure, I  do  profoundly  sympathize  not  with  its  work, 
but  with  the  pitiful  incapacity  of  the  farm  board, 
if  you  please,  to  deal  with  the  problems  the  law 
presents.  This  is  not  said,  mind  you,  in  despisement 
of  the  known  great  abilities  of  the  members  of  that 
board.  I  have  but  one  criticism  to  offer  them  indi- 
vidually, and  it  is  that  having  read  that  law,  realiz- 
ing as  they  must  have,  that  to  put  it  into  effect 
they  were  charged  with  the  responsibility,  if  you 
please,  of  putting  into  effect  a  system  that  was  unwise 
in  its  conception,  dangerous  in  its  designs  and  revo- 
lutionary in  its  concept,  their  patriotism  should  have 
constrained  them  to  have  refused  their  services. 
Patriotism  consists  not  alone  in  bearing  arms  in  de- 
fense of  this  republic,  but  in  preserving  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Government.  (Applause) 

The  farm  board,  with  one  Legge  and  one  Hyde  and 
one  Stone,  have  too  much  territory  to  cover  in  this 
vast,  continental  nation  to  get  anywhere.  Why,  this 
modern  Alexander  the  Great,  following  the  example 
of  his  ancient  prototype,  having  conquered  the  world 
in  the  realm  of  farm  machinery,  now  seeks  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  Following  his  mad  design,  he 
seeks  to  raise  an  army  of  co-operatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  unseen  forces  of  economic  law. 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  wild  designs,  he  has  the  unholy 
purpose  of  destroying  one  of  the  foundation  stones, 
that  of  individual  rights,  carved  from  the  mountain 
of  eternal  truth  by  the  founders  of  this  republic. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  busi- 
ness men  of  this  nation  need  to  apologize  to  no  one 
for  their  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  farm  relief 
act.  Why,  I  want  to  tell  you  something:  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  had  the  watchful  care,  the  helping 
hand  that  no  other  bunch  of  American  citizens  have 
been  able  to  command,  for  since  1920  there  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  agriculture 
through  the  activities  and  ramifications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  total  sum  of 
nearly  800,000,000  of  dollars:  more  than  13  times  the 
amount  appropriated  over  the  same  period  of  time 
to  the  department  of  labo:  more  than  50  times 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  in  the  period 
of  1910  to  1920.  And  this  stupendous  sum  of 
800,000,000  of  dollars  does  not  include  the  half 
billion  dollars  appropriated  for  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  the  farm  board. 

Finally,  gentlemen  of  this  convention:  I  urge  an 
appeal  through  the  courts  of  this  land  by  the  business 
men  of  this  nation,  to  protest  against  the  spectacle 
of  this  Government,  through  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation,  entering  into  competition  with 
American  citizens  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  grain 
trade?  If  the  courts  of  this  land  can  find  constitu- 
tional sanction  for  any  such  procedure,  then  there  is 
but  one  conclusion  that  we  can  reach,  and  it  is  that 
there  is  not  one  single  constitutional  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  that  cannot  be 
evaded  or  repealed.  (Applause.) 

President  Dow:  We  are  all  interested  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  various  grain  pools.  We  have  with 
us  this  morning  the  Honorable  Frank  Oliver,  of  Ot- 
tawa. Ont.,  former  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
Laurier  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Oliver's  address  was  as  follows: 

THE  CANADIAN  WHEAT  POOL 

I HAVE  been  asked  for  information  regarding  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Pool.  The  pool  is  the  greatest  co- 
operative organization  for  marketing  a  single 
farm  product  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has 
140.000  farmer  members,  bound  by  legal  contract  to 
deliver  all  the  wheat  they  produce  in  five  consecutive 
years  to  be  marketed  under  its  sole  control  of  the 
pool  executives,  without  question  or  audit  of  its  ac- 
counts or  proceedings. 

It- claims  to  control  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  Canadian  prairie  west.  It  has  been  in  operation 
as  an  export  selling  organization  since  1924.  It  has 
enjoyed  the  full  support  of  the  banking  system  of 
Canada,  of  the  governments  and  legislatures  of  the 
three  provinces  in  which  the  wheat  is  produced,  and 
it  has  been  endorsed  almost  unanimously  by  the  press 
of  the  country.  Quite  recently  the  publicity  branch  of 
the  organization  issued  a  circular  to  Canadian  news- 
papers formally  thanking  them  for  their  very  loyal 
support. 

In  the  seven  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
pool's  selling  agency  Canada  has  exported  1,760,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Accepting  the  pool's  claim 
that  it  controls  the  marketing  of  55  per  cent  of  Can- 
ada's wheat,  its  export  transactions  for  the  seven 
years  must  have  totaled  approximately  1,000,000,000 
bushels.  Never  since'  Premier  Joseph's  spectacular 
and  successful  corner  of  seven  successive  crops  of 
Egyptian  wheat  has  there  been  seen  such  a  volume 
of  the  world's  most  essential  food  marketed  under 
a  single  control. 

Canada  in  recent  years  has  become  the  greatest 
wheat  exporter  of  the  world.  Here  exports  have 
averaged  260,000.000  bushels  per  year  for  the  past  five 
years  (using  million  figures  only)  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  Argentina  154,000.000,  the  United 
States  115.000.000.  Australia  73.000,000.  and  India  8,- 
000,000.  Her  total  production  during  those  five  years 
has  averaged  429,000.000  bushels  per  vear  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  821,000.000  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  comparison  while  Canada 
exports  in  wheat  and  flour  approximately  three  bush- 
els out  of  every  four  she  produces,  the  United  States 
consumes  approximately  three  bushels  out  of  every 
four  she  produces. 

Canada's  wheat  and  flour  exports  average  over  one- 
fourth  of  her  total  export  sales.  Possibly  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  play  with  her  wheat  exports  in 
the  world's  market.  Obviously  Canada  cannot.  The 
wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  are  a  highly  im- 
portant part  of  her  foreign  trade.  But  to  Canada, 
they  are  her  life  blood,  the  chief  means  of  her  present 
day  expansion  and  prosperity. 

The  organization  that  controls  the  export  of  55  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  of  the  country  that  is  the  chief 
exporter  of  wheat,  has  not  only  a  position  of  dom- 
inance in  the  marketing  activities  of  that  country 


but  has  a  power  great  enough  to  be  reflected  in  some 
measure  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world.  Upon 
the  pool's  exercise  of  that  dominance  depends  in  large 
measure  the  financial  well-being  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  country  whose  chief  product  and  main 
source  of  wealth  it  holds  in  such  large  part  for  sale. 

The  pool  was  organized  during  the  slump  in  wheat 
prices  that  followed  the  after-war  boom.  The  $2 
wheat  of  the  boom  had  dropped  below  $1.  Through- 
out the  Canadian  wheat-growing  provinces  there  had 
been  for  years  organizations  whose  objective  was 
unity  of  action  amongst  farmers  for  economic  pur- 
poses. The  upset  of  hitherto  accepted  opinions  and 
ideals  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  turned 
these  organizations  from  economics  to  politics  and  in 
Alberta  and  Manitoba  placed  in  power  provincial  gov- 
ernments whose  objective  was  legislation  and  admin- 
istration by  farmers  for  farmers — in  principle,  as  in 
practice,  class  war.  In  Saskatchewan  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment retained  place  until  less  than  two  years  ago 
by  acceding  to  class  demand. 

The  farmers  had  achieved  political  power,  but  for 
the  time  being  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with 
it,  having  particular  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
Then  came  Aaron  Sapiro  out  of  California  preaching 
as  gospel  that  the  farmer  should  fix  the  price  of  his 
own  chief  product  through  a  system  of  co-operative 
marketing. 

It  was  the  psychological  moment. 

The  wheat  pool  was  formed. 

No  longer  was  the  consumer,  who  must  find  the 
money  with  which  to  buy,  to  have  anything  to  say 
as  to  the  price.  That  would  be  fixed  according  to 
the  needs  and  views  of  the  organized  producers. 
Three  provincial  pools  were  formed  for  administrative 
purposes.  All  three  functioned  as  one  in  export 
marketing. 

Following  the  formation  of  the  pool  there  were 
successive  fluctuations  of  wheat  prices  which  reached 
their  peak  in  July  of  1929.  In  all  cases  when  the 
price  of  wheat  went  up,  the  pool  and  its  advocates 
claimed  the  credit.  When  the  price  went  down  any 
one  and  every  one  was  to  blame  except  the  pool,  as 
per  widespread  and  well-thought-out  propaganda.  The 
gospel,  according  to  Sapiro.  that  the  consumer  could  be 
compelled  by  pool  action  to  pay  the  producers'  price 
received  wide  acceptance. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Sapiro  doctrine  was, 
that  given  a  preponderating  volume  of  wheat,  a  single 
control  could  "feed  the  market"  on  "merchandising" 
principles  and  so  "stabilize"  prices  at  a  level  satis- 
factory to  the  producers.  Translated,  that  meant  be- 
lief that  because  the  daily  needs  of  the  consumer 
could  from  time  to  time  be  accentuated  by  withhold- 
ing supplies  and  prices  thereby  be  temporarily  en- 
hanced, a  permanent  or  stabilized  condition  of  higher 
prices  could  be  ensured  by  withholding  supply 
indefinitely. 

The  pool  could  not  handle  so  many  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  without  money.  The  banks  supplied 
the  money,  taking  security  on  the  wheat  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  pool's  hands  by  the  producers,  on 
receipt  of  an  initial  payment  o"  the  basis  of  85  cents 
a  bushel  at  lake  head  for  the  crop  of  1928,  $1  for  that 
of  1929,  and  60  cents  for  the  present  crop,  the  pro- 
ducer to  receive  the  balance  of  the  sales  value  of  the 
wheat  at  the  convenience  of  the  pool,  without  audit. 
When  the  marketing  season  for  the  crop  of  1929  had 
progressed  to  a  certain  point  it  became  evident  that 
because  of  lowered  prices  the  security  held  by  the 
banks  for  their  advances  to  the  pool  had  ceased  to 
be  adequate. 

Action  became  necessary.  Either  they  must  realize 
on  their  security — that  is,  sell  out  the  wheat  on  the 
already  depressed  market — or  be  given  further  and 
satisfactory  security.  The  pool  was  unable,  out  of 
its  own  resources,  to  furnish  security  satisfactory  to 
the  banks.  The  situation  was  relieved  for  the  time 
being  by  the  legislatures  of  the  three  prairie  prov- 
inces practically  endorsing  the  pool's  notes  to  the 
banks.  By  this  arrangement  the  pool  has  been  en- 
abled to  function  as  before:  and  the  slaughter  that 
would  have  occurred  had  private  dealers  been  caught 
in  the  same  position,  was  avoided. 

The  great  objection  of  the  pool  organization  as 
amply  set  forth  in  the  Sapiro  campaign  and  ever 
since  by  the  advocates  of  "unified  control  of  wheat 
marketing"  was  the  enhancement  of  prices  to  the 
producer  without  cost  to  his  fellow  taxpayer.  The 
net  result  to  the  producer  after  seven  years  of  pool 
operation  is  that  the  average  cash  price  of  No.  1 
Northern  wheat  at  the  lake  head  for  the  crop  year 
1929-30  was  $1.24  (which  includes  the  big  price  bulge 
of  the  summer  of  1929)  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  $1.69  for  the  crop  year  1924-25,  the  first  of  the 
pool's  operations. 

For  the  current  crop  year,  since  August  1,  the  story 
of  wheat  prices  has  been  one  of  tragedy.  For  the 
week  ending  August  9,  the  first  full  week  of  the  new 
crop  year,  the  average  cash  price  of  No.  1  Northern 
at  the  lake  head  was  99.4  cents.  For  the  week  of 
August  16.  92.2  cents,  week  of  August  23.  90.6  cents, 
week  of  August  30.  87.9  cents,  week  of  September  5. 
82.5  cents,  week  of  September  13.  81.7  cents.  On 
September  23.  73%  cents,  and  on  September  29.  68 
cents,  closing  on  that  day  at  70 cents — a  level  that 
had  not  been  touched  in  26  years.  On  October  10  a 
low  of  69%  cents  was  recorded,  as  compared  with 
$1.6614  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

During  the  six  full  years  of  pool  operation  the  to- 
tal amounts  received  by  pool  members  on  lake  head 
basis  have  been  as  follows: 

AVERAGE 
POOL,  PAYMENT        MARKET  PRICE 

1924-  5  $1.66  $1.69 

1925-  6  a.45  1.522 

1926-  7  1.42  1.462 

1927-  8  1.42%  1.463 

1928-  9  I.ISU  1.24 

1929-  30  1.00  1.24 

The  continued  price  recession  since  the  pool  began 
operations  is  the  more  notable  because  the  crop  of 
1929  was  in  volume  only  half  that  of  the  previous 
year,  while  its  quality  was  the  highest  on  record. 
Under  ordinary  market  conditions — that  is.  had  there 
been  no  pool — the  heavily  reduced  Canadian  crop  of 
1929  which  materially  lessened  the  world's  supply 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  reflected  in  an  improved 
price. 

The  pool  still  functions  as  an  export  sales  organ- 
ization. What  power  it  ever  had  to  raise  prices  it 
still  has.  The  Canadian  crop  of  1930  is  70,000,000 
bushels  larger  than  that  of  last  year  but  it  is  still 
below  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  That  is  we 
have  had  two  successive  short  crops.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  crop  year  on  August  1,  the  price 
has  touched  a  point  less  than  half  the  average  price 
of  August,  1929.  If  there  is  or  ever  was  merit  in  the 
assertion  of  the  pool  leaders  and  advocates  that  by  the 
exercise  of  unified  control  they  could  stabilize  prices 
at  a  satisfactory  level  by  judiciously  feeding  the 
market,  this  is  the  time  and  the  occasion  to  prove  it. 

The  fact  that  following  two  successive  short  Can- 


adian crops  with  all  the  banks,  three  of  the  provinces, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  backing  the  pool, 
the  price  of  wheat  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1906,  long  before  the  World  War,  and  also  long  before 
the  wheat  pool  was  ever  heard  of,  demonstrates  with- 
out argument  that  the  claims  made  for  the  pool  or- 
ganization and  policy  were  void  and  utterly  without 
warrant. 

Under  present  world  conditions  of  production  and 
transportation  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  producer 
of  no  single  country  can  permanently  enhance  world 
prices  by  holding  its  crop  surplus  off  the  market.  In 
this  regard  wheat  is  in  the  same  position  as  sugar, 
rubber  and  coffee,  whose  producers  have  from  time 
to  time  accepted  the  fallacy  as  gospel  and  suffered 
like  results  with  the  Canadian  pool. 

The  mistake  of  the  pool  was  that  it  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  "merchandising"  and  "price  control." 
"Merchandising"  is  selling,  buying  or  withholding  to 
get  advantage  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  market  values 
which  occur  from  outside  causes.  "Price  control"  is 
selling,  buying  or  withholding,  with  the  objective  of 
thereby  causing  the  market  to  rise  and  fall.  "Mer- 
chandising" is  legitimate  business.  Attempted  "price 
control"  is  gambling  against  very  long  odds.  Having 
actual  control  of  more  than  half  of  Canada's  export 
wheat,  clearly  the  pool  was  in  a  position  to  enhance 
prices  against  the  day  to  day  needs  of  the  world 
consumer  by  holding  back  supply.  But  also  clearly, 
if  yearly  recurring  crops  are  not  sold  out  within  the 
one  crop  year,  the  balance  is  on  hand  and  for  sale 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year.  A  short  crop  stand- 
ing by  itself  under  normal  conditions  means  an  en- 
hanced price  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  against  the 
consumer;  but  a  surplus  from  a  preceding  year  added 
to  a  short  crop  in  the  current  year,  by  increasing  the 
available  supply  of  the  year  necessarily  tells  in  favor 
of  the  consumer  and  against  the  producer. 

This  obvious  fact  seems,  so  far,  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  pool. 

Before  the  pool  began  to  function  the  policy  of  the 
grain  trade  of  Canada,  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  banks  who  financed  it,  was  to  approximately  clear 
out  the  product  of  one  crop  year  before  entering  upon 
the  marketing  of  the  next.  The  pool's  uniform  policy 
has  been  to  temporarily  enhance  prices  by  withholding 
supply.  Under  that  policy  the  yearly  Canadian  carry- 
over was  increased  to  25,000.000  bushels  at  the  end 
of  the  crop  year  1924-5  (the  first  of  the  pool's  opera- 
tion): to  34,000,000  in  1925-6;  47,000,000  in  1926-7; 
77,000,000  in  1927-8;  104,000,000  in  1928-9;  and  111,- 
000,000  in  1929-30.  A  carryover  of  111,000,000  bushels 
added  to  the  short  1930  crop  of  360,000,000  brings  the 
volume  for  the  year  well  over  the  five-year  average, 
and  adversely  affects  world  prices  to  a  corresponding 
degree. 

The  crop  of  1928  was  the  largest  on  record:  540,- 
000,000  bushels.  Owing  to  adverse  harvesting  condi- 
tions a  larger  proportion  than  usual  was  of  lower 
grades.  The  movement  of  this  crop  to  market  in  the 
fall  of  1928  was  retarded  by  the  refusal  of  the  grain 
trade  (including  the  pool)  to  accept  the  export  mar- 
ket price.  An  unnecessarily  large  part  of  the  crop 
was,  therefore,  held  out  of  consumption  and  lay  in 
storage  in  Canadian  and  United  States  lake  or  ocean 
ports  during  the  winter. 

The  policy  of  blockade  of  overseas  shipment  which 
had  been  entered  upon  in  the  fall  of  1928  was  con- 
tinued and  accentuated  throughout  the  navigation 
season  of  1929.  With  the  opening  of  navigation,  not- 
withstanding the  holding  back  of  supplies,  prices  fell 
day  by  day.  But  in  June,  reports  of  crop  failures  in 
Canada,  the  northwestern  states,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries created  practically  a  market  panic  and  prices 
soared  during  July  to  a  peak  of  approximately  $1.75 
for  Canadian  No.  1  Northern  for  September  delivery. 
The  average  cash  price  for  July  was  $1,599.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  price  boom  to  relieve  the 
situation  naturally  following  upon  the  excess  crop  of 
1928.  the  pool  seemed  to  believe  that  their  policy  of 
withholding  supply  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
panic  prices,  and  that  a  continuance  of  that  policy 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  $2  wheat.  The  grain 
blockade  was  continued  and  enforced,  but  instead  of 
price  rising,  as  expected,  it  has  been  falling  more  or 
less  continuously  ever  since. 

Had  the  pool  been  merchandising  instead  of  at- 
tempting price  c-ontrol  in  July  of  1929  they  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  high  prices  to  reduce  the 
excessive  carryover  from  the  previous  crop.  The 
leaders  excused  their  failure  to  sell  more  largely  when 
prices  were  at  the  peak  by  saying  that  had  they  done 
so.  the  price  must  have  fallen  and  they  would  have 
been  blamed.  No  doubt  larger  sales  would  have  re- 
sulted in  measurably  reduced  prices;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  belief  that  freer  selling  at  that  time  would 
have  brought  about  reductions  to  the  present  figure. 
In  any  case,  had  the  carryover  from  the  1928  crop 
been  cleared  for  consumption  the  half  crop  of  1929 
of  the  highest  quality  would  have  been  taken  by  con- 
sumers at  its  fair  value  instead  of  at  the  prices  actu- 
ally paid.  The  same  would  hold  good  for  the  present 
crop  which  subjected  to  a  larger  carryover,  is  de- 
pressed so  far  below  even  the  prices  of  1929. 

That  the  Canadian  carryover  of  more  than  100,- 
000,000  bushels  from  the  past  to  the  present  crop 
year  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  presently  de- 
pressed world  prices,  is  amply  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  low  point  of  the  latter  part  of  September 
admittedly  was  reached  because  of  the  threat  of  an 
unknown  quantity  of  inferior  Russian  wheat  coming 
on  the  market.  The  total  amount  of  this  influx  was 
never  estimated  at  more  than  50,000.000  bushels.  If 
the  mere  threat  of  an  additional  supply  of  less  than 
50,000,000  bushels  of  inferior  wheat  could  have  so 
serious  an  effect  in  further  depressing  already  low 
prices,  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  Canadian  carry- 
over of  an  actual  100.000,000  bushels  of  high  grade 
wheat  has  had  a  similar  but  much  greater  effect  In 
producing  the  present  result. 

The  records  of  the  Canadian  bureau  of  statistics 
seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  logical  sequence  between 
volume  of  shipment  and  range  of  prices  of  the  Can- 
adian wheat  crop  during  recent  months. 

In  May,  1929,  when  prices  were  at  their  lowest  for 
that  year,  we  shipped  2  7,000,000  bushels  (using  only 
million  figures)  and  in  June,  when  they  were  a  little 
better,  25,000.000.  In  July  when  prices  were  at  their 
best,  we  shipped  only  17,000.000.  In  August  when 
they  were  nearly  as  high,  10,000,000;  and  in  Septem- 
ber when  they  were  still  high  only  7,500.000.  In  July 
of  this  vear,  when  prices  had  slipped  to  near  the 
dollar  mark,  we  shipped  almost  20,000,000.  or  nearly 
3,000,000  bushels  more  when  prices  were  at  their 
peak  in  the  previous  July.  In  August  last  we  shipped 
overseas  17,500,000  bushels  as  compared  with  10,- 
000,000  in  August,  1929.  In  the  past  September  when 
prices  were  at  their  lowest  in  a  Quarter  of  a  century 
we  increased  our  shipments  to  27.750.000  bushels  as 
compared  with  7,500.000  in  the  previous  September 
when  prices  were  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  for 
October  delivery.  Control  which  withholds  from  mar- 
ket when  prices  are  high  and  sells  most  freely  when 
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they  are  low,  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  gener- 
ally accepted  principles  of  "merchandising"  and  in- 
dicates that  lacking  the  accompaniment  of  infallible 
judgment  and  accurate  foresight,  unified  control  of 
the  marketing  of  a  great  natural  resource  is  simply 
a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

Market  prices  of  wheat  are  afCected  by  varying  and 
world  wide  conditions  of  both  production  and  con- 
sumption. Some  of  these  conditions  are  subject  to 
human  control  but  many  of  them  are  not.  Therefore, 
an  accurate  forecast  of  prices  is  less  possible  in  the 
case  of  wheat  than  in  that  of  any  other  commodity. 
The  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  enjoyed  absolute  control 
with  complete  liberty  of  action.  Success  or  failure 
was  a  matter  of  its  accurate  judgment  in  forecasting 
the  market.  Had  the  pool  sold  out  its  surplus  in 
July  and  August  of  1929,  it  would  have  scored  a  great 
success.  But  it  made  an  inaccurate  forecast,  and  its 
members,  with  the  country  at  large,  are  suffering  the 
consequences.  Had  there  been  no  pool,  competitive 
marketing  by  members  of  the  grain  trade  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  established  credit  policy  of  the  banks 
would  have  cleared  the  surplus  from  the  bumper  1928 
crop:  including  the  carryover  from  the  previous  year. 
Lower  prices  for  that  surplus  would  no  doubt  have 
resulted,  but  with  the  surplus  disposed  of  for  con- 
sumption, the  short  crops  and  higher  quality  of  1929 
and  1930  would  have  held  the  top  of  the  market,  and 
Canada  would  have  retained  the  preferred  position 
that  she  had  hitherto  held.  The  uphill  fight  that  is 
now  before  us  to  re-establish  our  position  if  that' can 
ever  be  done  would  not  have  to  be  made. 

The  pool's  objective  of  unified  control  of  the  mar- 
keting of  the  major  part  of  the  crop  of  the  leading 
wheat  exporting  country  was  completely  achieved  as 
a  quality  product  Canada's  hard  wheat  (it  exports 
no  other)  was  universally  in  demand  at  highest  prices. 
Even  wheat-exporting  countries  bought  Canada  wheat 
to  mix  with  their  own.  Production  expanded  from 
year  to  year  and  the  national  prosperity  was  corre- 
spondingly increased.  The  Canadian  wheat  producer, 
figuratively  speaking,  was  "sitting  on  top  of  the 
world."  That  was  the  condition  until  the  wheat  block- 
ade of  1929  was  enforced  by  the  pool  in  accordance 
with  the  gospel  under  which  it  was  founded.  Holding 
back  of  wheat  from  a  low  market  has  always  been 
accepted  as  legitimate  "merchandising."  But  a  block- 
ade of  crop  transportation  when  prices  had  become 
abnormal  as  in  July,  1929,  was  something  else  again 
and  a  surprised  and  hungry  world  of  consumers  began 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  a  never-failing  and  constantly  growing  source 
of  world  supply,  Canada  assumed  the  aspect  of  the 
hold-up  man  to  her  export  customers. 

Naturally,  resentment  was  aroused  and  counter 
measures  taken.  In  July  of  1929,  when  prices  were 
at  their  peak,  wheat  in  Winnipeg  for  delivery  at  the 
lake  head  was  worth  from  5  to  15  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  the  like  quality  in  Chicago.  Today  wheat 
is  worth  5  to  7  cents  more  in  Chicago  than  Winnipeg. 
We  have  antagonized  our  customers  and  left  the  mar- 
ket open  to  our  competitors,  with  the  results  that 
could  only  be  expected,  but  at  which  we  express 
startled  surprise  and  make  bitter  complaint,  spread- 
ing blame  broadcast. 

The  pool  policy  of  raising  prices  by  withholding 
supply  through  the  power  of  unified  control  has  been 
tried  out  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  pos- 
sible and  to  a  hard  finish.  The  result  is  collapse  of 
prices  to  the  point  of  agricultural  disaster,  with  far 
reaching  injury  to  the  whole  economic  structure  of 
the  country.  (Applause.) 

President  Sow:  Mr.  Oliver,  your  address  was  very 
much  enjoyed  by  our  members. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  raising  the  an- 
nual dues,  I  would  like  to  present  my  annual  report: 

PRESIDENTS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

OUR  meeting  today  here  in  Chicago  opens  our 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention.  At  our  conven- 
tion a  year  ago  in  Peoria,  we  changed  our  name 
from  the  Grain  Dealers  National  Association  to  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  so  In 
addition  to  the  usual  grain  dealers  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  aflaliated  side  lines,  we 
now  have  a  number  of  new  members  representing  the 
feed  trade  that  we  welcome  to  our  association. 

A  year  ago  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  was 
passed,  but  at  our  last  convention  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  had  not  started  to  function,  and  we  had  very 
little  idea  of  just  how  it  would  operate.  I  think  we 
now  all  agree  that  this  past  year  has  been  one  of  anxiety 
for  all  members  of  the  trade,  and  a  strenuous  one  in 
many  respects.  I  want  to  congratulate  our  members 
In  the  way  in  which  they  have  carried  on  in  meeting 
the  changing  situation  from  day  to  day.  With  our 
membership  composed  of  producers,  distributers,  man- 
ufacturers, consumers  and  all  the  other  various 
branches  of  the  trade,  it  has  not  been  advisable  to 
take  any  definite  position.  I  hope  this  convention 
discusses  this  matter  from  all  sides,  and  if  it  is  ad- 
visable to  take  a  definite  position,  to  so  instruct  the 
new  officers  and  directors. 

While  our  good  secretary  will  give  you  a  detailed 
report  on  our  membership,  I  want  to  urge  that  you 
make  it  a  point  this  year  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  get  at  least  one  new  member.  Our  membership  Is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  However,  our  booster 
committee  has  had  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  work  this  past 
year,  and  if  every  member  would  bring  in  a  new 
member  this  year  it  would  take  a  big  load  oft  your 
secretary.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  entire  trade 
should  work  as  a  single  unit  at  this  time  in  order 
to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  agricultural  interests 
which  we  serve. 

At  the  Peoria  convention  a  year  ago,  a  motion  was 
passed  increasing  our  annual  dues  to  $25  provided 
that  the  motion  was  ratified  this  year.  This  matter 
will,  therefore,  be  presented  later  and  I  hope  you  are 
ready  to  ratify  last  year's  motion.  To  carry  on  prop- 
erly our  work  we  must  increase  our  income,  and  an 
increase  of  $5  per  member,  I  feel,  is  a  very  small 
amount,  considering  the  good  work  our  association 
•is  doing  and  the  urgent  need  of  association  work  in 
the  future. 

Just  a  word  about  attendance.     We  have  three 


half-day  sessions  with  many  important  matters  to 
discuss.  I  urge  that  you  attend  these  meetings, 
which  will  start  on  time  at  9:30  each  morning.  This 
gives  you  all  afternoon  and  evening  to  talk  shop,  play 
golf  or  attend  any  other  social  activities. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  committees  for  their  loyal 
work  for  the  association  this  past  year,  and  especi- 
ally want  to  thank  our  good  secretary,  Mr.  Quinn, 
for  his  untiring  work.  This  is  his  seventeenth  year 
with  us,  and  with  the  many  daily  problems  that  came 
up  this  past  year  it  has  been  one  where  anyone  in 
the  active  grain  business  could  not  get  away  from 
his  oflSce  without  a  sacrifice,  so  I  feel  that  Mr.  Quinn 
has  been  called  upon  for  more  than  his  usual  work 
and  in  all  cases  he  has  responded  cheerfully. 

President  Dow:  We  will  now  have  Mr.  Quinn's 
report. 

Secretary  Quinn  gave  a  resumS  of  his  prepared 
report  which  was  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 
QUINN 

IN    PRESENTING    his    seventeenth    annual  report 
your  secretary   will   follow  the  usual   custom  of 
giving  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  last  year. 

The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  will  each 
give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  so  that  their 
reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  cover  the  entire  activi- 
ties of  the  organization's  labors  since  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  entire  work, 
without  the  necessity  of  perusing  all  these  reports,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  cover  the  whole 
field  in  his  annual  message  so  that  there  will  be  co- 
ordination and  unity  which  are  of  necessity  lacking  in 
the  reports  of  individual  chairmen. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  much  has  occurred  in 
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the  grain  trade,  as  every  member  is  only  too  well 
aware.  In  addition  to  the  usual  events  that  transpire 
each  year  in  transportation,  trade  rules,  uniform 
grades  and  other  standard  activities,  the  grain  men 
of  the  nation  have  been  confronted  with  an  un- 
paralleled situation  brought  about  by  the  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  commonly  called  the 
farm  relief  bill. 

Your  secretary  does  not  intend  to  present  a  chro- 
nology of  the  events  that  have  transpired,  or  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  this  bill.  It  is 
unnecessary.  Every  grain  and  feed  dealer  knows  them 
by  heart.  They  have  filled  not  only  the  trade  press 
but  the  daily  newspapers  as  well. 

Concentrating-  on  Uarketing  Act 

And  yet,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  must 
largely  occupy  the  attention  of  your  secretary,  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  other  matters,  in  any  report  that 
he  may  make  of  the  work  of  the  association  during 
the  year. 

In  what  follows  your  secretary  hopes  to  be  able  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  government's  attempt  to  help 
agriculture  through  "farmer-owned"  and  "farmer- 
controlled"  agencies,  financed  with  public  funds. 

Abuse  will  be  eschewed,  vituperation  avoided.  Mere 
condemnation  can  never  pass  for  argument  with  in- 
telligent people.  Your  secretary  realizes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  look  dispassionately  upon  a  Government 
program  that  seems  to  vitiate  and  subvert  every 
tenet  of  the  American  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  hard 
to  remain  calm  and  analytical  in  the  face  of  a  pro- 
gram that  seems  dangerous  to  every  principle  held 
dear  to  the  American  who  still  believes  in  private 
initiative,   the  encouragement  of  enterprise  and  the 


growth  of  individual  character,  made  sturdy  by  self- 
reliance. 

Self-interest  is  potent  in  warping  the  judgments  of 
men.  Even  so,  the  subject  of  the  Government's  en- 
trance into  the  grain  business  may  be  discussed  with- 
out rancor  or  heat  and  without  the  calling  of  names. 
That  is  the  only  way  an  approach  may  be  made  if  we 
are  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation.  The 
time  has  come  for  clear  thinking  and  a  true  appraisal 
of  what  the  farm  relief  bill  is  and  what  it  portends. 

It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  denounce  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  for  what  it  has  attempted  to  do  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  The  trouble  is  more 
deep  seated  than  can  be  found  in  the  acts  of  this 
board.  One  must  go  back  to  the  act  itself  if  one  would 
obtain  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  has  happened. 
Your  secretary  will  leave  to  the  lawyers  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  but  he  will  attempt 
to  show  that  the  measure  is  wholly  unsound,  wholly 
inadequate  to  bring  relief  to  the  farmers  and  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  psychology  of  the  American  people. 

On  this  higher  plane  of  economics  and  not  upon  the 
lower  level  of  passionate  criticism  will  your  secretary 
attempt  to  discuss  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  position  in  which 
President  Hoover  found  himself  after  his  election, 
the  fact  remains  that  his  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  not  only  no  solution  at  all  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary a  most  dangerous  advance  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  business  in  this  country. 

Granting  that  both  the  great  political  parties,  be- 
fore the  last  presidential  election,  had  committed 
themselves  to  "relief"  programs,  and  granting  that 
the  solution  that  might  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Democrats  would  be  equally  futile,  there  still  remains 
the  distressing  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  American  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  business 
activities  of  the  nation  are  concerned  with  the  distri- 
bution and  processing  of  farm  products.  This,  in 
effect,  means  that  one-fourth  of  American  business 
men  are  farm  middlemen,  so-called.  To  strike  delib- 
erately at  the  livelihood  and  investments  of  these  men 
through  an  act  of  Congress  is  something  unprece- 
dented in  this  country. 

Socialization  of  All  Industry? 

If  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  are  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  what  is  to  prevent  the  socialization  of  all  in- 
dustry? Can  the  other  three-fourths  continue  long 
to  survive  if  the  farm  bill  is  constitutional? 

This  is  the  problem,  and  the  only  problem,  that  con- 
fronts the  country  in  any  consideration  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act. 

There  is  no  profit  in  bewailing  the  fate  of  certain 
individuals  who  find  their  investments  jeopardized 
and  their  livelihood  taken  away,  by  new  inventions, 
new  processes,  new  methods  of  doing  business.  These 
things  are  inevitable  in  the  business  life  of  men. 
Changes  come,  and  those  only  survive  who  possess 
the  necessary  adaptability  to  meet  new  conditions. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  between  such  changes, 
brought  about  naturally  and  in  the  line  of  progress, 
with  the  revolutionary  principles  contained  in  the 
farm  bill. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  in  a  wholesale  manner  all 
farm  middlemen,  driving  them  into  other  occupations 
and  providing  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
investments. 

Fair-minded  men  in  the  grain  and  feed  trades  recog- 
nize the  right  of  producers  to  organize  and  distribute 
or  process  their  products.  Grain  dealers  know  that 
their  protests  would  be  unavailing  because  farmers 
have  the  same  right  to  go  into  business  that  business 
men  have  to  buy  land  and  become  farmers. 

These  are  all  self-evident  facts,  too  trite  perhaps  to 
be  even  set  forth,  but  they  are  reiterated  here  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  not  the  entrance  of 
the  farmers  in  the  handling  and  processing  of  farm 
products  that  causes  the  protests  of  grain  men.  These 
protests  are  caused  by  the  means  employed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  and  the  unfair  and  altogether  unwar- 
ranted methods  used  to  displace  a  system  that  has 
proved  its  value  to  the  country. 

Sapiro's  Admission 

Aaron  Sapiro,  the  ablest  of  the  co-operatives,  has 
publicly  acknowledged  the  worth  of  the  present  sys- 
tem in  the  following  words: 

"When  we  go  into  the  co-operative  marketing  activ- 
ities do  we  say  that  we  are  simply  going  to  get  some 
little  economy  in  the  handling  of  wheat?  No,  because 
you  and  I  know  that  we  can't  handle  wheat,  as  far 
as  the  physical  handling  is  concerned,  any  more 
cheaply  than  the  big  elevator  companies  that  are  now 
operating  both  in  the  United  States  and  at  terminal 
points  and  in  the  export  handling  of  wheat. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  economies  of  physical  handl- 
ing they  have  that  system  perfected  so  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  excel  it.  Those  wheat  producers  who 
talk  about  co-operative  marketing  as  though  it  is 
some  divine  system  which  is  going  to  assist  in  some 
way  in  cutting  down  simply  the  handling  charges  of 
wheat  are  fooling  themselves. 

"We  don't  say  that  the  purpose  of  co-operative 
marketing  is  to  introduce  any  economy  In  the  physi- 
cal handling  of  grain,  because  we  think  that  particu- 
lar point  is  altogether  too  trifling  to  bother  about. 
Then  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  When  we  talk  co- 
operative marketing  we  say  this:  WE  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED IN  RAISING  THE  BASIC  LEVEL  OF  THE 
PRICE  OF  WHEAT!" 

Alexander  Legge,  as  head  of  the  Federal  Farm 
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Board,  endorses  what  ilr.  Sapiro  says  in  this  langu- 
age: 

"Unless  we  can  work  out  a  different  system  of 
marketing,  which  goes'far  beyond  the  question  of  sav- 
ing a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  grain,  a  few 
cents  per  bale  on  cotton,  or  a  few  cents  per  head  on 
livestock^  as  compared  to  the  present  system,  there 
would  be  little  hope  of  progress  in  the  line  of  putting 
agriculture  on  an  equality  with  other  industries,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  all  of  these  operating  costs 
were  added  to  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
profit  it  would  make  "but  little  diiierence  in  the  re- 
turn to  the  grower. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  gradual  marketing  of  what 
the  farmer  has  to  sell  through  a  longer  period  in- 
stead of  within  a  few  weeks,  as  is  now  the  prevailing 
practice,  can  be  brou.ght  about,  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  a  material  improvement  in  the  returns  to  the 
producer." 

Here  we  have  both  the  father  of  modern  co-opera- 
tion and  the  head  of  the  farm  board  making  public 
confession  of  their  futile  efforts  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent system  of  grain  distribution,  so  far  as  the  physi- 
cal handling  of  grain  is  concerned.  And  both  of 
them,  by  some  scheme,  the  nature  of  which  they  do 
not  divulge  because  it  is  unknown  to  them,  hope  to 
bring  about  a  "material  improvement  in  returns  to  the 
grower." 

Since  Mr.  Sapiro  and  Mr.  Legge  made  the  state- 
ments quoted  herein  a  great  deal  of  water  has  gone 
under  the  bridge.  Experiment  after  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  failed:  scheme  after  scheme  has  been 
put  forth  only  to  see  that  it  would  not  work. 

Recognizing  at  last  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
distributing  system  in  the  physical  handling  of 
grain,  they  tried  to  "raise  the  basic  level"  by  price- 
fixing,  hoarding,  purchasing  grain  concerns  in  order 
that  they  might  do  their  own  distributing,  and 
finally  instituting  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  reduce 
acreage. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  caustic  comment  and 
to  be  fair  and  just  to  the  men  who  conceived  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  then  tried  to  put  it 
into  effect. 

In  the  face  of  all  past  experience  they  undertook 
experiments  that  were  doomed  to  failure  at  the  very 
outset.  The  history  of  hoarding  was  ignored  and  the 
utter  failure  of  price-fixing  in  other  products  was  for- 
gotten. 

Since  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  the  farm  bill 
is  to  increase  the  returns  to  the  grower,  how  could 
the  situation  be  bettered  by  buying  going  concerns  in 
the  grain  business  and  distributing  grain  through 
these  agencies,  after  the  leaders  had  publicly  con- 
fessed that  they  cannot  distribute  at  less  cost  than 
the  present  dealers? 

And  now  Mr.  Legge.  finding  out  what  he  should 
have  known  at  the  beginning,  has  thrown  up  his  hands 
and  told  the  farmers  that  he  cannot  help  them  unless 
they  cut  down  production  so  that  the  surplus  will  dis- 
appear. 

A  5250,000,000  "Discovery" 

Did  it  require  $250,000,000  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
to  make  that  momentous  discovery?  And  if  that, 
after  all,  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  why  a  revolv- 
ing fund  at  all?  TVith  no  surplus  there  is  no  prob- 
lem and  no  need  for  universal  co-operation  because 
the  grain  of  the  country  would,  through  the  protec- 
tive tariff,  at  once  be  placed  on  a  domestic  basis. 

Tour  secretary  in  this  report  thus  far  has  only  been 
saying  what  has  been  written  over  and  over  again,  ad 
nauseum.     Every   grain  dealer  and  every  economist- 
knew  what  the  result  of  the  Government's  experi- 
ments would  be  before  they  were  begun. 

How  could  these  ob'i'ious  facts  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  and  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  administer  it? 

Perhaps  they  did  not  escape  them.  Perhaps  they 
too  knew  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  could 
not  improve  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  knowledge  could  have  escaped  them: 
but  then  politics  is  devious.  The  party  had  been 
committed  to  a  farm  relief  bill  and  something  must  be 
done. 

The  practical  man  who  wants  to  be  fair  will  recog- 
nize the  position  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
right  after  the  election.  He  had  made  promises  and 
some  effort  had  to  be  made  to  fulfill  them. 

But  did  this  justify  the  passage  of  such  a  meas- 
ure which  is  conceded  on  all  sides  to  be  the  most 
radical  bill  ever  passed  by  congress  in  times  of  peace? 

If  a  mere  gesture  was  to  be  made  why  was  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  given  practically  unlimited  pow- 
ers and  half  a  billion  dollars  as  a  revolving  fund? 
TVhy  was  the  bill  made  to  apply  to  every  product  of 
the  farm,  and  why  was  the  farm  board  commanded  to 
go  forth  and  organize  all  the  farmers  into  co-opera- 
tive companies? 

This  was  plainly  no  gesture  and  never  appeared  so 
to  close  students  of  the  bill  when  it  was  introduced 
in  both  the  house  and  the  senate. 

Dealer  is  the  Targ'et 

It  was  manifestly  a  bill  aimed  directly  at  the 
thousands  of  farm  middlemen  who  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  co-operatives  financed  from  the  public 
treasury. 

If  these  middlemen  could  be  so  ruthlessly  dis- 
carded, not  because  they  were  inefficient  but  solely 
for  the  reason  that  they  interfere  with  a  major  ad- 
vance in  bureaucracy  and  state  socialism,  what  would 
ultimately  become  of  all  other  lines  of  business?  With 


the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent  no  business 
could  be  regarded  as  safe. 

It  was  such  thoughts  as  these  that  prompted  the 
delegates  to  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pass 
the  now  famous  lesolution  denouncing  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  and  calling  for  the  repeal  of  a 
number  of  its  sections. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has 
loaned  the  taxpayer's  money,  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est, to  co-operative  handlers  of  the  following  farm 
products:  Apples,  beans,  canned  fruits,  cheese,  cher- 
ries, citrus  fruits,  cotton,  dairy  products,  grapes, 
grain,  honey,  livestock,  milk,  butter,  potatoes,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  raisins,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  wool. 

As  will  be  seen  the  grain  dealers  of  the  country 
are  only  one  of  20  handlers  of  farm  products  who  are 
affected  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

What  is  behind  this  forward  advance  toward  state 
control  of  industry?  \^"hat  is  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic psychology  cf  the  movement?  Did  the  framers 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  consciously  plan 
an  attack  on  the  American  principle  of  private  initi- 
ative, or  did  they  just  act  blindly  in  the  hope  that 
something  would  be  evolved  that  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  agriculture? 

These  are  pertinent  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  would  greatly  clarify  the  situation.  If  it  is  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  a  great  political  party  to  des- 
troy private  initiative  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  the  people  ought  to  know 
it. 

XTnsound  Political  Philosophy 

Xothing  can  be  as  dangerous  to  the  future  of  the 
country  as  the  insidious,  quiet,  treacherous  injection 
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into  the  body  politic  of  a  repugnant  political  philoso- 
phy under  the  guise  of  "helping"  the  farmers  or  any 
other  class  of  the  people.  Empires  have  been  over- 
thrown for  far  less  cause. 

If  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  gave  any  promise 
of  "helping  the  farmers."  apologists  might  arise  to  de- 
fend it.  But  even  then  it  would  be  indefensible  be- 
cause it  ^rikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Conscientious,  intelligent  men  who  know  America 
and  what  America  stands  for  should  not  supinely  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  such  a  philosophy.  It  is 
European  and  Russian  in  conception  and  the  out- 
growth of  conditions  not  present  in  this  country. 

To  add  to  the  apparent  attempt  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill  to  impose  upon  the  people  an  entirely  new 
system  of  economics,  the  measure  itself  is  a  complete 
failure.  It  has  not  helped  the  farmers  who  see  the 
prices  of  their  products  go  down  daily.  Xot  only  can 
the  bill  not  "raise  the  basic  level"  but  it  cannot  main- 
tain the  present  or  any  other  level.  Prices  on  world 
products  are  not  regulated  by  government  fiat,  as 
even  the  most  stupid  now  knows,  but  by  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  grain  trade  is 
efBcient,  as  its  opponents  now  freely  confess,  and  if 
the  "basic  level"  cannot  be  raised  in  the  face  of  over- 
production, as  is  also  admitted,  then  of  what  use  is 


the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  the  stabilization  cor- 
poration or  any  of  the  subsidiaries  or  "set-ups"  that 
have  been  formed? 

Obviously  they  are  of  no  use  except  to  project  the 
Government  into  the  domain  of  private  business,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  whole  riddle,  try 
as  we  may  to  be  fair,  dispassionate  and  just  to  the 
men  who  conceived  the  plan. 

There  seem  but  two  avenues  of  approach.  Either 
these  men  were  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  present 
system  of  distribution  or  they  planned  deliberately  to 
overthrow  it  for  something  they  conceived  to  be  bet- 
ter. 

Horns  of  the  Dilemma 

To  accept  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  to  brand 
them  as  unfit  to  legislate  on  economic  matters,  and  to 
accept  the  second  is  to  accuse  them  of  fostering  and 
encouraging  the  destruction  of  the  very  thing  that 
Americans  hold  the  dearest — the  right  of  every  man 
to  pursue  a  legitimate  business  and  wrench  success 
from  it  without  handicap  or  interference  from  his 
government. 

If,  this  is  not  the  psychology  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can one  would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  It  is  this 
that  made  us  great  because  it  encouraged  self-reliance, 
initiative  and  independence. 

"OTiat  can  possibly  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
embodied  in  the  farm  relief  bill?  How  can  the  farmer 
maintain  his  independence  when  the  purse  strings  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  Government  bureaucracy?  What 
is  to  prevent  his  final  obliteration  as  an  economic 
unit  when  his  every  action  is  dictated  by  a  Govern- 
ment oflScial? 

What  becomes  of  his  boast  that  he  is  a  free  born 
citizen  with  the  right  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor 
whenever  and  wherever  he  desires,  and  to  whomso- 
ever he  wishes,  when  the  Government  has  herded  him 
into  a  co-operative  corral  and  branded  him  as  merely 
a  number  in  a  giant  association  which  disposes  of  his 
products  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  few  leaders 
who  maintain  their  position  through  agrarian  politics 
and  not  because  of  business  ability? 

Is  not  the  logical  outcome  of  such  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  the  development  of  a  system 
akin  to  that  in  Russia?  Xames  mean  nothing  in  the 
face  of  facts.  If  one  shrinks  from  the  term  "soviet- 
ism"  because  of  its  association  with  recent  events  in 
Russia,  a  softer,  less  alarming  and  more  reassuring 
name  may  be  applied.  It  is  ideology.',  and  not  appella- 
tion, that  counts. 

If  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  not  "soviet- 
ism"  it  is  at  least  its  first  cousin.  It  is  a  movement 
in  that  direction  and  away  from  American  ideals.  Un- 
less the  act  is  repealed  or  declared  unconstitutional 
the  nation  may  as  well  prepare  itself  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  principles  which  have  guided  us 
thus  far  in  our  attempt  to  sustain  a  Government  that 
would  allow  every  man  to  build  his  own  fortune  in 
any  legitimate  pursuit,  unhampered  and  uncabined  by 
Government  interference  so  long  as  he  kept  within 
the  restraints  of  the  law. 

The  Strong  Bill 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  convention  James  L. 
King,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  will 
give  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  association,  as- 
sisted by  other  organizations,  to  secure  the  passage 
through  congress  of  the  Strong  Bill,  H.  R.  5634.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  shippers  who  send 
drafts  to  distant  banks  for  collection,  making  their 
claims  preferred  ones  should  such  drafts  be  found 
by  receivers  in  insolvent  banks. 

Unfortunately  the  efforts  of  the  association  were 
unavailing,  as  the  house  committee  on  banking  and 
currency  refused  to  report  out  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  six  after  a  hearing  had  been  given.  Mr. 
King  will  explain  why  the  house  committee  took  such 
a  stand. 

There  are  several  other  bills  that  were  introduced 
in  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  seventy-first 
congress  and  in  which  the  grain  trade  was  more  or 
less  interested.  The  fate  of  these  measures  will  be 
told  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation. 

Speaking  generally  there  was  no  great  stir  in  leg- 
islation since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, aside,  of  course,  from  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  which  occupied  the  entire  time  of  the  first  or 
special  session  of  the  seventy-first  congress.  Public 
attention  has  been  focused  on  this  bill  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  measures. 

"Vote  on  Pntnie  Trading' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  sent  a  referendum  to  all  its  members 
seeking  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
commodity  exchange  trading.  This  is  most  important 
to  the  grain  trade  of  the  country  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
tc  record  that  the  chamber's  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  referendum  gives  futures  trading  its  en- 
dorsement. 

This  would  seem  to  insure  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
part  of  the  chamber's  membership  and  it  will  place 
that  organization  squarely  on  record  as  opposed  not 
only  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  but  to  any 
attempts  of  the  radicals  in  congress  to  destroy  fut- 
ures trading  in  the  commodity  exchanges  of  the 
country. 

Arbitration 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  arbitra- 
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tion  committees  of  the  association  for  the  last  con- 
vention year: 

Number  of  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  conven- 
tion year    13 

Number  of  cases  filed  for  arbitration  during  the 
year    15 

Total   ,,   28 

Number  of  arbitration  decisions  during  the 

year    9 

Cases  withdrawn   2 

Cases  settled  direct....   2 

Dismissed    3 

Expelled   ,   2 

Cases  pending  ,   10 

Total    28 

As  will  be  seen  the  number  of  arbitration  cases 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  present  convention  year  is 
but  10.  This  is  the  smallest  number  of  unsettled 
disputes  that  have  been  pending  before  the  associa- 
tion at  any  one  time  in  years.  At  the  Peoria  con- 
vention one  year  ago  the  number  of  pending  cases 
was  reported  as  13.  In  1928  there  were  15;  in  1927 
the  number  was  29;  in  1926  there  were  21  cases  pend- 
ing action  by  the  association;  in  1925  there  were  44 
cases;  in  1924  the  number  was  48;  in  1923  there  were 
51  cases  pending;  in  1922,  73  cases. 

The  story  of  the  World  War  is  revealed  in  these 
figures.  The  deflation  that  followed  the  war  in  1921 
caused  chaos  in  the  grain  trade.  The  rapid  fall  of 
prices  ruined  many  dealers  and  created  many  arbi- 
tration disputes.  In  1922  the  number  of  cases  filed  for 
arbitration  with  the  national  secretary  was  110,  while 
in  the  convention  year  just  closing  the  number  was 
but  15.  From  192,  the  peak  year,  until  1930,  the  num- 
ber of  arbitration  cases  has  yearly  declined. 

With  seven  arbitration  committees,  six  of  them  for 
grain  disputes  and  the  seventh  for  feed  controversies, 
the  asssociation  seems  to  be  over-manned  with  arbi- 
trators. These  committees  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  do  much  work.    It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
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cipline  in  these  two  cases,  but  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  each  year  the  number  of  expulsions  de- 
clines. More  and  more  do  the  dealers  realize  the 
worth  of  their  membership  in  the  association  and  the 
value  of  keeping  their  business  record  clean  and  free 
from  the  odium  that  goes  with  expulsion  for  refusing 
to  live  up  to  an  obligation  voluntarily  assumed. 
Trade  Bnles 

The  annual  report  of  the  trade  rules  committee  will 
be  presented  to  the  convention  by  Chairman  S.  P. 
Mason.  Mr.  Mason  has  done  excellent  work  during 
the  year.  He  has  had  many  questions  to  answer, 
these  inquiries  coming  from  all  sections. 

A  competent  chairman  of  the  trade  rules  committee 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  association  because  the  ques- 
tions asked  him  and  the  replies  he  makes  are  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  members.  These  inquiries 
and  answers  are  published  regularly  in  Who  Is  Who 
in  Grain  and  Feed.  They  are  of  great  educational 
value  to  the  members  and  they  no  doubt  are  the 
means  of  preventing  many  arbitration  cases.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  familiarize  the  members  with  the 
trade  rules  and  this  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance. 
A  membership  that  understands  the  trade  rules  is  a 
membership  that  has  few  disputes  to  arbitrate.  Mr. 
Mason's  clear-cut  answers  to  inquiries  sent  him  per- 
form a  needed  service,  not  only  to  the  inquirers  but 
to  all  the  members. 

Trade  rules  of  the  association  were  adopted  in  1902, 
38  years  ago.  They  have  been  amended  and  revised 
many  times  until  they  are  about  as  humanly  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  There  have  not  been 
any  changes  made  in  them  for  several  years,  but  new 
situations  are  constantly  arising  and  these  call  for 
suggestions  as  to  amendments  to  the  rules.  Mr.  Ma- 
son will  present  to  this  convention  some  amendments 
of  a  minor  character  that  have  been  suggested  to 
him  during  the  year. 
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of  them  be  abolished  as  the.v  were  created  following 
the  1921  deflation  when  the  arbitration  disputes  were 
most  numerous  and  at  their  maximum.  "Normalcy" 
has  returned  to  the  grain  trade,  they  aver,  and  so 
many  committees  are  not  now  needed. 

Your  secretary  does  not  believe  that  any  of  the  ar- 
bitration committees  should  be  abolished,  even  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  work  for  the  whole 
seven  committees.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when 
the  number  of  committees  was  increased  to  seven  the 
arbitration  work  of  the  association  was  placed  on  a 
"regional"  basis. 

This  has  proven  most  satisfactory  to  the  members. 
Disputes  arising  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  be  han- 
dled by  a  Pacific  Coast  committee,  while  cases  having 
their  origin  in  the  East  should  have  an  eastern  com- 
mittee to  decide  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  the  Central  States,  the  Southwest  and  the 
Southeast.  There  are  few  complaints  from  litigants 
against  whom  awards  are  made  when  the  cases  have 
been  decided  by  committees  whose  members  reside 
in  the  territories  of  the  disputants. 

Sectional  Disputes 

It  is  the  experience  of  your  secretary  in  handling 
cases  that  disputes  which  have  been  decided  by  local 
or  sectional  arbitrators  give  more  satisfaction  than  if 
the  decisions  had  been  made  by  men  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  These  sectional  committee- 
men better  understand  local  customs,  local  freight 
rates  and  transit  arrangements  and  local  idiosyncra- 
sies and  they  quite  naturally  give  better  satisfaction 
to  litigants  in  their  own  districts.  For  this  reason 
your  secretary  believes  that  the  present  arrangement 
should  be  continued,  even  though  the  association 
seems  to  have  more  arbitration  committees  than  are 
needed.  It  does  not  appear  to  your  secretary  that  the 
number  of  committees  could  be  reduced  without  de- 
stroying to  a  great  extent  the  regional  plan  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Expulsions 

Your  secretary  regrets  to  inform  the  convention 
that  the  association  found  it  necessary  during  the 
present  year  to  expel  two  members  for  refusing  to 
arbitrate  trade  differences.  These  two  concerns  are 
the  Deal  Brothers  Milling  Company,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  the  Smith  Coal  &  Grain  Company,  of  Slaton, 
Texas.  The  first  named  company  would  not  sign  an 
arbitration  contract  in  a  dispute  with  the  J.  E.  Wells 
Company,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  the  Smith  Coal  & 
Grain  Company  declined  to  sign  a  contract  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  C.  M.  Carter  Grain  Company,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  association  deeply  regrets  the  necessity  of  dis- 


E.  A.  BOYD 
Spokane,  Wash. 


R.  W.  HALE 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


MARK  STEELE 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


W. 


B.  JOHNSTON 
Enid,  Okla. 


Grain  Products 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  changed  from  the  Grain  Dealers  National 
Association  to  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association.  This  change  was  made  because  of  the 
absorption  of  the  United  States  Feed  Distributers  As- 
sociation which  has  gone  out  of  existence. 

The  change  has  resulted  in  the  association  becom- 
ing a  feed  as  well  as  a  grain  organization,  and  this 
was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  since  the 
feed  business  is  becoming  every  year  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

W.  O.  Fehling,  chairman  of  the  grain  products  com- 
mittee, has,  like  S.  P.  Mason,  been  called  upon  to 
answer  questions  propounded  by  feed  dealers  and  he, 
too,  has  done  excellent  work.  His  replies  to  questions 
asked  are  doing  the  same  service  for  the  feed  dealers 
as  Mr.  Mason's  answers  perform  for  the  grain  men. 
He  has  some  suggested  amendments  to  offer  to  the 
feed  rules  and  he  will  at  the  proper  time  present 
them  to  the  convention. 

The  absorption  of  the  United  States  Feed  Distribu- 
ters Association  has  been  of  great  value  to  both  the 
feed  and  the  grain  dealers.  It  has  brought  about  a 
closer  community  of  interests  and  has  strengthened 
the  association.  Feed  dealers  have  learned  that  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  as  great  a  menace  to 
them  as  to  grain  dealers  and  they  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  their  strength  to  the  movement  to  pro- 
tect both  interests. 

Your  secretary  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
association  change  the  name  of  Mr.  Fehling's  commit- 
tee from  the  "grain  products"  to  "feed"  committee. 
This  suggestion  is  made  because  the  present  name  is 
somewhat  misleading.  "Grain  products"  would  sug- 
gest that  the  activities  of  the  committee  were  con- 
fined to  products  derived  from  grain,  such  as  brain, 
shorts,  corn  chops,  etc.  The  function  of  the  commit- 
tee extends  far  beyond  that,  of  course.  It  is  in  reality 
a  feed  committee  and  this  means  that  its  authority 
extends  over  all  the  products  that  enter  into  feed 
formulas. 

The  offal  or  grain  products  do,  to  be  sure,  form  the 
base  of  nearly  all  feed,  but  modern  chemistry  has  for 
some  years  been  introducing  many  other  products  that 
are  in  no  way  derived  from  grain,  but  are  supposed 
to  contain  certain  vitamins,  proteins,  etc.  The  name 
of  the  committee  should,  therefore,  your  secretary 
thinks,  be  changed  to  the  feed  committee. 

Transportation 

Henry  L.  Goemann,  chairman  of  the  association's 
transportation  commiteee,  will  report  to  the  conven- 
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lion  on  the  activities  of  his  committee  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Goemann  has  been  confronted  by  the  usual 
pcobleras  associated  with  the  transportation  of  the 
country's  grain  crops.  In  addition  to  these  he  has 
had  to  do  considerable  work  in  connection  -with  the 
emergency  freight  rates  due  to  the  drought. 

Mr.  Goemann  will  go  into  detail  regarding  the  many 
matters  handled  by  his  committee  during  the  year. 
The  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  is  one 
of  the  association's  most  indefatigable,  loyal  and  valu- 
able workers.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  many  years  but  he  has  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm 
or  love  for  the  work.  It  is  to  unselfish  men  like  Mr. 
Goemann  that  the  association  owes  its  success  as  a 
great  national  organization. 

Increase  in  the  Sues 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Peoria.  111.,  on 
October  14,  15,  and  16,  It  was  voted  to  increase  the 
dues  of  direct  and  associate  members  from  $20  to  $25 
a  year. 

This  action  was,  however,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  "next  convention,"  which  means  that  the  Chicago 
meeting,  now  in  session,  must  either  rescind  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  Peoria  or  affirm  it.  Should  the  latter 
course  be  followed  the  dues  would  be  increase  to 
each  member  in  the  sum  of  S5  a  year. 

The  idea  behind  the  resolution  passed  a  year  ago 
was  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  association  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Tour 
secretary  feels  sure  that  every  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation understands  the  situation.  In  anticipation  of 
some  such  legislation  as  congress  finally  passed,  the 
association  has  for  several  years,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings, discussed  the  question  of  raising  the  dues.  It 
was  finally  decided  at  the  Peoria  convention  to  take 
this  step,  but  to  do  so  conditionally.  It  was  believed 
that  the  members  would  be  fully  prepared  at  the  con- 
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vention  in  1930  to  decide  the  question  once  and  for 
all.  after  they  had  had  a  year  to  think  it  over. 
Joiimig'  the  ITatioiiaJ.  Cham'ber 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  Xational  Association  has  taken  out  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  membership  entitles  the  as- 
sociation to  nine  regular  delegates  and  a  national 
cotmcillor,  or  10  delegates  in  alL  This  gives  us  10 
votes  on  all  referendum  submitted  to  members.  It 
also  gives  us  10  votes  at  all  annual  meetings  of  the 
chamber  at  Washington. 

At  the  present  time  the  chamber  is  canvassing  its 
membership  through  a  referendum  by  mall,  on  the 
subject  of  commodity  exchange  trading.  This  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  members  of  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Xational  Association. 

The  10  delegates  and  the  national  councillor  have 
not  yet  been  selected  by  the  association.  This  matter 
has  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  Chicago  con- 
vention at  which  it  is  expected  the  delegates  will  be 
named  and  the  vote  sent  to  Washington.  The  polls 
on  the  referendum  close  on  October  IS. 

The  application  for  membership  in  the  chamber  was 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  seek  membership  in  the  greater  organization  be- 
cause of  the  constant  encroachment  on  business  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  encroachment  culmin- 
ated in  the  passage  of  the  farm  relief  bill,  or  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act.  The  action  of  the  chamber  in 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the  bill 
which  discriminate  against  private  business  warrants 
the  support  of  the  chamber  by  the  association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber,  held  in 
Washington  on  April  28  to  May  1,  the  now  famous 
resolution  condemning  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 


was  passed.  This  resolution  urged  amendments  to  the 
act  repealing  "the  authority  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  agri- 
cultural co-operatives,  also  for  the  buying  and  selling 
of  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  attempted  stabiliza- 
tion," and  for  "the  purpose  of  participation  in  busi- 
ness in  ompetition  with  established  agencies." 

This  firm,  uncompromising  stand  taken  by  the 
chamber  has  won  it  many  friends  and  disposed  of  all 
charges  that  it  was  influenced  in  its  actions  by  poli- 
tics or  by  political  expediency.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  believes  that  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Xational  Association  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  the  chamber  and  work 
side  by  side  with  the  other  business  interests  of  the 
country  in  the  effort  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  present  day  government. 

Memhership 

The  direct,  affiliated  and  associate  membership  of 
the  association  is  as  follows: 
Number  of  direct  and  associate  members 

reported  at  the  last  convention  1,201 

Direct  and  associate  members  secured  since 

since  the  last  convention   ISl 

Total    1.382 

Direct    and    associate    members    in  good 

standing  on  October  11,  1930  1.083 

Xumber  of  delinquents    65 

Direct  and  associate  members  lost  during 
the  year  from  the  following  causes: 

Resignations    140 

Gone  out  of  business    62 

Expelled    2 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues   29 

Dropped  from  membership  list  for  viola- 
tion of  Section  Xo.  5  of  the  Grain 
Standards    Act    1  1,3S2 

Xet  decrease  in  direct  and  associate 
members  during  the  year,  53. 

Affiliated  Members 

Affiliated  members  reported  at  the  last  conven- 
tion  2.148 

Affiliated  members  on  October  11,  1930  1.891 

Decrease    257 

Direct,  Associate  and  Affiliated 

Total  number  of  direct,  associate  and  affiliated 
members  reported  at  the  last  convention  3,349 

Total  number  of  direct,  associate  and  affiliated 
members  on  October  11.  1930  3,039 

Decrease    310 

The  number  of  new  members  secured  during  the 
year,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  181. 
This  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  when  the  num- 
ber taken  in  was  174. 

When  everything  is  considered — the  general  lack  of 
prosperity  in  the  trade  caused  by  the  low  prices  of 
grains  and  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
— it  will  be  conceded  that  the  number  of  new  mem- 
bers secured  reflects  great  credit  on  the  boosters  who 
have  worked  earnestly  and  intelligently  to  keep  up 
the  membership  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement. 

The  new  concerns  that  go  into  the  grain  business 
are  fewer  in  number  each  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
conditions  that  surround  the  business.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  your  secretary  to  mention  these  conditions 
because  they  are  only  too  well  known  to  everyone. 
Xor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  many  of  the  older 
companies  are  retiring  from  active  business  or  they 
are  consolidating  with  others. 

Again,  the  association  has  been  conducting  annual 
booster  campaigns  for  IS  years.  Naturally  this  nar- 
rows the  field  each  year  because  most  of  the  non- 
members  have  been  canvassed  repeatedly. 

Last  year  the  association  lost  187  members.  This 
year  the  number  was  234.  The  number  of  members 
who  went  out  of  business  last  year  was  42.  This 
year  62  members  retired.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  members  lost  during 
the  year  was  due  partly  to  this  fact, 

The  Boosters 

When  all  the  circumstances  are  revised  it  is  plain 
that  the  boosters  have  done  remarkable  work  since 
the  last  convention.  Without  these  disinterested,  un- 
selfish workers  the  association  would  cease  to  exist. 
Xo  praise  can  be  too  fulsome  in  describing  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  up  the  membership.  For  18  years, 
nearly  a  generation,  they  have  labored,  without 
thought  of  reward,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  keep- 
ing alive  interest  in  the  national  association.  Each 
year  the  association  gives  a  few  prizes  to  the  more 
successful  boosters.  These  prizes  are  not,  however, 
awarded  because  of  their  intrinsic  value  but  merely 
as  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  for  valuable  services 
performed. 

Four  prizes  will  be  given  this  year  to  the  four 
standing  highest  on  the  roll  of  honor.  These  four 
are: 

J.  P.  Parks.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  M.  Adams,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  H.  TJlring.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
C.  B.  Helm,  Clevelaijd,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Parks  secured  20  new  members,  while  Mr.  Adam 
induced  12  to  join.  Mr.  Ulring  and  Mr.  Helm  each 
landed  8. 

The  largest  number  of  members  landed  by  any  one 
booster  was  secured  by  Leo  Potishman,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  He  brought  28  into  the  fold.  He  led 
the  field,  and  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  first  prize, 
but  he  foregoes  this  honor  and  tmselfishly  gives  the 
prize  to  the  next  highest  booster,  Mr.  Parks. 

Mr.  Potishman  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 


the  association  has  ever  had.  Tear  after  year  he  has 
secured  many  new  members.  He  has  won  several 
booster  prizes  in  the  past,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
novelty  in  his  winning  another.  In  192S  he  induced 
36  non-members  to  join  and  this  year  he  brought  28 
into  the  ranks.  This  makes  a  total  of  64  that  he 
has  captured  in  two  years.  What  other  member  can 
show  such  a  record? 

His  refusal  to  accept  a  prize  this  year  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  wants  the  honors  to  be  "passed  around" 
as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  hearten  others  in  the 
booster  work.  His  great  labors  this  year  in  landing 
28  new  members  was  inspired  solely  by  love  of  the 
association,  divorced  from  any  consideration  of  prize 
winning. 

President  Secures  Seven  isembers 

President  Dow  secured  seven  new  members.  F.  S. 
Wertz  &  Son,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  landed  five.  T.  E. 
Hamman,  Areola,  111.,  got  four,  and  W.  H.  Harter,  of 
Minneapolis,  also  secured  four.  Seven  boosters  each 
induced  three  to  join  and  nine  of  them  got  two  new 
members  each. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  effective  the  booster  cam- 
paign was  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  61  boosters  each 
secured  one  or  more  new  members.  This  shows  more 
than  words  the  activity  of  all  the  boosters  in  the  last 
campaign. 

The  work  of  J.  P.  Parks,  J.  M.  Adam,  O.  H.  Ulring 
and  C.  B.  Helm,  the  four  prize  winners,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  Of  the  four  mentioned  the 
first  three  had  never  been  in  a  booster  campaign  be- 
fore, but  they  acted  like  veterans. 

Since  the  association  took  over  the  feed  distribu- 
ters' association  and  changed  it  name  to  include  the 
word  "feed"  in  its  title,  the  feed  trade  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  co-operate  fullj"  and  to  look  upon  the 
organization  as  its  "home."  Xo  longer  is  it  regarded 
by  them  as  merely  a  "grain"  association,  hence  a  large 
number  of  the  new  members  secured  since  the  lasi 
annual  convention  are  feed  dealers. 

Following  is  the  financial  statement  of  the  associa- 
tion covering  the  period  from  October  14,   1929,  to 
October  12,  1930,  inclusive: 
Cash  on  hand  last  re- 
port  $  6,775.15 

United  States  Liberty 

Bond    5,065.63  $11,840.78 

Seceipts 

Direct     and  branch 

dues   $17,718.00 

Direct     and  branch 

memberships    3,479.50 

Associate  dues   672.50 

Associate  member- 
ships   39.00 

Regular  subscriptions 

to  Who  Is  Who....  585.00 

Affiliated  subscriptions 

to   Who  Is   Who...  792.50 

Who  Is  Who  advertis- 
ing   14,712.79 

Sundries    129.97 

Arbitration  deposit 

fees    455.00 

Affiliated  dues    792.50 

Investments    212.50 

Total  receipts   $39,589.26 

Grand  total    $51,430.04- 

Ezpendittures 

Salaries   $13,817.42 

Office  supplies   930.68 

Express  and  telegrams  257.23 

General  printing   1,025.53 

Who  Is  Who  in  Grain 

and  Feed    15,028.39 

Office  rent    1,968.12 

'Telephone     rent  and 

tolls    143.15 

Refund,  arbitration 

deposit  fees    605.00 

Legislative  expense.  .  2,083.99 

Officers'  traveling  ex- 
pense   566.76 

Secretary's  traveling 

expense    957.73 

Postage    1,525.00 

Simdries    154.74 

Convention   expense.  .  2,033.56 

Arbitration  expense.  .  422.53 

Returned  application 

fee    20.00 

Transportation  ex- 
pense   699.71 

Total  expenditures  42,239.54 
In  Bank: 

Commercial  account$  3,803.51 
Petty  cash  account  .  327.00- 

$4,130.51 

Less  outstanding 

check   5.64 

Investments: 

United   States  Lib- 
erty Bond   $  5.065.63  5.065.63 

$51,430.04 

Conclusion 

Tour  secretary,  before  closing  his  report,  wishes  to 
congratulate  President  Dow  on  his  successful  admin- 
istration during  one  of  the  most  trying  years  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  He  has  been  constantly  at 
your  service  in  every  emergency  and  he  has  labored 
earnestly  and  with  self-effacement  in  your  cause.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him. 

To  the  chairmen  and  members  of  all  the  commmit- 
tees  and  to  C.  D.  Sturtevant,  F.  G.  Horner,  and  F.  E 
Watkins,  former  presidents  of  the  asociation,  your 
secretary  desires  to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks  for 
their  assistance  and  valuable  counsel  during  the  year. 


October  15,  1930 
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President  Dow:  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the 
question  of  our  annual  dues.  At  the  Peoria  conven- 
tion one  year  ago  its  was  voted  to  increase  the  dues 
to  $25  a  year,  but  this  action  was  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  this  convention.  I  think  Mr.  Quinn  stated  that 
this  matter  has  had  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  by  A.  B.  Hessburg,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Caldwell,  that  the  dues  be  raised  from 
$20  to  $25  a  year. 

At  this  time  booster  prizes  were  presented  to:  J.  P. 
Parks,  first  prize;  J.  M.  Adam,  second  prize:  O.  H. 
Ulring,  third:  and  Mr.  Helm,  fourth. 

President  Dow:  The  by-laws  provide  that  the  presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  nominating  committee  of  seven, 
which  shall  present  a  list  of  candidates  for  our  elec- 
tion "Wednesday. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  am  following  the  footsteps  of 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  MacDonald.  in  retiring  at  this 
time. 

Nominating  committee;  C.  D.  Sturtovant,  Omaha, 
chairman;  J.  M.  Adam,  St.  Louis;  O.  F.  Bast,  Minne- 
apolis; C.  A.  Davis,  Cedar  Rapids;  John  L.  Grim, 
Louisville;  Fred  Watkins,  Cleveland:  E.  C.  Dreyer, 
St.  Louis. 

Resolutions  committee:  Fred  G.  Horner,  Chicago, 
chairman;  B.  E.  Clement,  Waco;  Frank  Coe,  Chicago; 
A.  H.  Hankerson,  San  Francisco;  T.  B.  King,  Central 
City;  Roland  Jeannerette,  Kansas  City;  J.  H.  Caldwell, 
St.  Louis;  W.  W.  Manning,  Port  Worth;  H.  I.  Baldwin, 
Decatur. 

Auditing  committee:  W.  J.  Edwards,  St.  Louis, 
chairman:  R.  W.  Hale,  Nashville;  E.  H.  Sexauer, 
Brookings. 

Mr.  Sesshnrg-:  There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to 
present  to  the  association,  that  is  giving  those  of 
u,s  in  the  Northwest  a  great  deal  of  concern:  The 
Strong  Bill  that  our  secretary  has  referred  to. 

A  number  of  banks  are  failing  in  the  Northwest, 
collecting  banks,  making  it  dangerous  for  us  to  do 
business  with  some  of  the  interior  points,  particu- 
larly where  our  assets  are  comingled  with  those  of 
the  banks.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  grain  trade,  and  we  should  have  some  action 
that  will  protect  the  shipper. 

I  believe  if  this  association  would  do  so,  they 
could  get  someone  to  underwrite  this. 

I  move  that  the  officers  take  up  the  matter  of  in- 
surance for  the  shipper  against  loss  incurred  through 
failure  of  the  receiving  banks  of  drafts  sent  to  them 
for  collection.  These  funds  should  not  be  mingled 
with  the  funds  of  the  bank  incurring  failure. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Quinn:  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Kuykendall, 
of  New  York,  appeared  before  the  board  of  directors, 
and  covered  this  quite  fully,  but  his  plan  followed 
the  idea  of  having  the  secretary  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, or  someone  selected  by  the  association,  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  fiscal  agent,  and  that  looked  to  the 
members  of  the  board  as  though  it  was  involving  the 
association  quite  closely  in  some  actuarial  work  that 
might  not  prove  successful,  and  might  do  harm  to 
the  association.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  directors 
was  that  while  they  wanted  Mr.  Kuykendall  or  the 
company  he  represents  in  New  York  to  deal  individu- 
ally with  the  members  rather  than  with  the  associa- 
tion as  a  body,  we  had  no  objection  to  his  making 
any  kind  of  an  arrangement  with  the  individual  mem- 
bers that  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Adjournment  was  at  noon. 
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The  meeting  convened  at  10:15  o'clock,  President 
Dow  presiding. 

President  Dow:  We  will  come  to  order,  and  we 
open  our  program  this  morning  with  an  address  on 
"The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  a  Dangerous  As- 
sault Upon  the  Form,  Ideals  and  Purpose  of  Our 
Government,"  by  F.  Dumont  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Citizenship  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Hutchinson,  Kan. 

ADDRESS  OF  F.  DUMONT  SMITH 

I ASSUME  that  I  owe  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
being  here  today  to  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  to 
start  an  open,  public  fight  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  commonly  known 
as  the  Farm  Relief  Act.  I  think  I  prefer  the  latter 
designation:  it  is  more  apt  because  it  bids  fair  to  re- 
lieve the  farmer  of  what  little  he  has  left. 

This  utterly  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  en- 
actment went  through  congress  without  a  single  ob- 
jection on  that  ground.  It  passed  by  the  newspapers 
and  public  opinion  was  entirely  quiescent,  until  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  American  Citizenship 
of  the  Amercan  Bar  Assocation  I  offered  a  report 
condemning  it.  The  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation deleted  that  portion  of  the  report  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  not  because  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee disagreed  with  the  report.  I  know  that.  Not 
only  that,  but  if  the  report  had  come  before  the  full 
membership  of  the  association  it  would  have  been 
overwhelmingly  adopted. 

One  curious  thing  happened:  A  member  of  the  farm 


board  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  they  knew  the  report 
would  not  be  adopted  because  they  had  "counted 
noses."  Since  there  were  over  2,000  members  regis- 
tered at  the  meeting  I  am  wondering  how  many  emis- 
saries they  had  there  to  count  noses.  They  must 
have  had  as  many  as  there  were  Chicago  bootleggers. 

Another  curious  thing  happened.  The  farm  board 
looked  up  my  record  in  Hutchinson,  not  for  anything 
dishonorable  but  because  they  thought  I  must  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  the  grain  trade  and  have  some 
pecuniary  interest  in  attacking  this  act.  They  found 
I  had  none,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  board,  I 
will  say  now  that  no  grain  man  was  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  that  report,  or  ever  knew  anything 
about  it  until  it  was  released  for  publication  on  July 
15.  Apparently  the  farm  board  could  not  understand 
why  a  lawyer  who  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tack this  vicious  measure  without  some  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary reward. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  measure.  To  understand  it  we 
must  consider  that  rather  dry  and  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, the  Federal  constitution.  There  is  fortunately 
no  precedent  in  our  past  history  for  any  such  act. 
To  determine  its  constitutionality  we  must  go  to  the 
origin  and  fundamentals  of  our  constitution. 

Our  Federal  Government  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  13  independent  sovereign  states  that  had  achieved 
their  independence  from  Great  Britain.  Each  of  these 
states  was  as  completely  sovereign  as  Great  Britain 
or  France.  Little  Delaware,  for  example,  that  as 
Ingalls  said  "had  three  counties  when  the  tide  was 
up  and  four  'when  it  was  down,"  could  make  war  and 
peace,  keep  an  army,  build  a  navy,  send  ambassadors 
to  foreign  countries  and  do  anything  that  any  other 
civilized  government  could  do. 

They  had  been  loosely  united  in  the  Continental 
Congress  and  later  by  the  confederation.  The  latter 
was  simply  a  league  of  the  states  and  not  a  national 
government.  To  form  a  true  national  government, 
and  not  merely  a  league  or  confederation,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  take  from  these  sovereign  states  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  that  were  necessary  to  a  national 
government,  a  government  of  all  the  people. 

It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  these  13  colonies 
that  they  contained,  at  that  time,  more  statesmen  of 
the  first  rank  than  were  ever  produced  in  a  single 
generation  in  any  country  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
In  these  13  colonies  straggling  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  with  less  than  4,000,000  people,  there  were 
at  least  50  men  who  would  have  taken  front  rank 
in  any  parliamentary  body  in  the  world,  then  or  now. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  like  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  others  who  were  the  peers  of  any  that 
have  ever  served  in  the  British  parliament  in  its 
long  history.  The  same  generation  produced  a  half 
dozen  of  the  greatest  lawyers  this  country  has  ever 
known,  men  like  Marshall,  Wythe,  Wilson  and  others. 
To  them  we  owe  the  success  of  our  Government. 

Most  of  these  men  were  sent  to  the  constitutional 
convention  in  May,  1787,  because  they  were  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  the  colonies  and  not  selected  by 
a  direct  primary,  thank  God. 

They  took  from  the  states  such  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty as  belonged  to  a  national  government  of  all  the 
people,  such  attributes  of  sovereignity  as  concerned 
all  the  people,  and  out  of  this  formed  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  they  left  to  the  states  all  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  not  necessary  to  a  national  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  that  demarcation  was  not  quite 
distinct.  There  remained  for  a  long  time,  until  de- 
fined by  decisions  of  our  supreme  court,  a  certain 
shadowy  borderground  between  these  rights  which 
have  now  been  pretty  thoroughly  surveyed  and  estab- 
lished. But  mark  this,  in  forming  this  national  gov- 
ernment they  took  not  one  single  right  from  the 
individual  citizen. 

Between  1776  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  na- 
tional government,  11  states  had  adopted  new  constitu- 
tions. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  operated 
under  very  liberal  charters  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, continued  to  function  under  the  old  charters, 
one  until  1808  and  the  other  until  1815.  All  of  these 
constitutions,  either  by  preamble  or  by  a  bill  of  rights, 
had  carefully  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  from  interference  by  their  state  government. 

The  people  had  been  accustomed  to  what  was  called 
the  bill  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  the  individuals, 
and  when  this  constitution  of  purely  delegated  and 
limited  powers  was  submitted  for  ratification,  to  con- 
ventions in  the  different  states,  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  consideration  of  that  one  question,  should  the 
federal  constitution  be  adopted,  the  people  were  sus- 
picious of  the  new  government  because  it  did  not 
contain  a  bill  of  rights. 

There  were  bitter  conflicts  in  some  of  the  states 
over  this  question.  These  people  had  been  familiar 
with  the  government  of  the  British  parliament,  om- 
nipotent in  its  power,  oppressive,  granting  monopolies 
1o  individuals  or  companies,  extortionate  in  their  prac- 
tice, and  were  determined  not  to  submit  themselves 
to  a  similar  government.  So  in  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  there  was  a  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment among  the  great  men  of  the  colonies  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  the  constitution  a  bill  of  rights 
and   when   the  first   congress   met   one   of  the  first 


things  with  which  it  concerned  itself  was  amend- 
ments along  this  line  to  the  constitution. 

Something  like  130  amendments  were  proposed.  The 
house  cut  these  down  to  36.  The  senate  cut  them 
to  12  and  12  were  submitted.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  were  never  adopted  but  the  first  10  were 
speedily  adopted  and  are  generally  treated  as  part 
of  the  original  constitution  and  commonly  called  the 
bill  of  rights. 

The  first  eight  of  these  amendments  really  consti- 
tute the  bill  of  rights.  They  are  concerned  entirely 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  religious  freedom, 
freedom  from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  the 
right  to  carry  arms,  peaceable  assembly,  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  so  on.  Then  congress,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  security  and  to  be  sure  there  should  be  no 
encroachment  by  the  Federal  power,  adopted  the  ninth 
amendment: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people." 

This  was  a  sort  of  interpretive  measure.  It  would 
seem  that  considering  the  limited  power  of  the  na- 
tional Government  that  this  declaration  should  have 
been  sufficient  but  these  sturdy,  old  individualists 
were  not  satisfied  and  adopted  the  tenth  amendment, 
and  the  history  of  its  adoption  is  very  illuminating. 
As  it  first  appeared  it  read; 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively." 

That  is  the  way  the  amendment  came  in,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  this  simply  reserved  to  the  states 
the  sovereign,  the  governmental  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  union.  What  about  the  rights  of  the 
people?  And  in  order  to  make  it  still  more  secure 
the  words  "or  to  the  people"  were  added.  So  the 
tenth  amendment  now  reads: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  in  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

If  it  were  a  sovereign  right  like  police  power,  control 
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of  schools,  the  franchise  and  so  on  it  was  reserved 
to  the  states,  but  every  right  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States  had  as  individuals  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  was  not  only  not  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  was  expressly  reserved  to 
them. 

These  amendments  have  been  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  courts  dozens  of  times  and  always  upheld. 
They  are  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  have  stood  for  140  years  until  June 
15,  1929,  when  this  act  was  adopted. 

There  is,  however,  another  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  which  reference  should  be  made.  The  eight- 
eenth clause  of  section  eight  provides: 

"That  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers." 

Under  this  section  we  have  what  are  called  the 
implied  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
implied  powers  were  thus  defined  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  McCullough  versus  Maryland: 

"If  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitution  and  of  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  clearly  adapted  to  that  end,  which 
are  not  prohibited  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  are  constitutional." 

This  is  the  definition  and  the  limit  of  implied  powers 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  this  again  after  I 
have  examined  the  Farm  Relief  Act.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  you  from  what  I  have  said  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  is  the  spirit  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  namely,  individualism,  liberty 
to  engage  in  anj-  lawful  kind  of  business  without  in- 
terference from  the  Federal  Government  and  above 
all  equality  before  the  law,  equality  of  opportunity, 
equality  of  protection,  equality  of  privilege. 

A  hundred  years  passed  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interfered  in  any  way  with  the  business  of 
the  citizens.  The  Federal  Government  was  given 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.    The  first  act 
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regulating  it  was  passed  in  1SS9.  the  Reagan  Act. 
The  control  of  transportation  by  the  states  had  re- 
sulted in  a  state  of  chaos  and  congress  by  this  act 
finally  grasped  the  power  to  control,  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  One  of  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  these  implied  powers  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  this  power.  Tou  will  understand  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  given  no  police  power  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

The  power  to  punish  crime,  to  suppress  disorder.  Is 
left  to  the  states.  Federal  Government  only  punishes 
crimes  under  Federal  law.  During  the  railway  strike 
In  1S93  the  strikers  took  complete  possession  of  all 
the  railroad  yards  in  Chicago,  stopped  the  running 
of  all  trains,  burned  freight  cars,  destroyed  property 
and  utterly  paralyzed  railway  traffic  through  that 
great  city. 

Altgeld  w-as  then  governor  of  Illinois,  a  bolshe\'ist 
in  his  sympathies,  and  he  refused  to  call  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  help.  Cleveland,  with  that  rare 
courage  and  discernment  that  distinguished  him,  sent 
Federal  troops  on  his  own  initiative  to  Chicago.  They 
took  possession  of  the  yards,  suppressed  the  violence 
and  disorder  and  restored  the  movement  of  commerce. 

The  supreme  court  upheld  this  action  of  the  execu- 
tive and  of  the  courts  because  it  said  that  it  was 
the  peculiar  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  han- 
dle the  mails  and,  therefore,  it  had  a  right  to  suppress 
anything  that  interfered  with  their  transit;  that  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  was  given  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  it  could  suppress  any 
disorder  that  interfered  with  its  regulations  and  the 
regular  movement  of  interstate  commerce. 

I  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  impress  upon  you  the 
individualist  policy  and  theory  of  our  Government. 
In  the  eighties  there  grew  up  a  tendency  towards 
monopolies  and  the  formation  of  trusts  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Congress  promptly  passed  the  Sherman  Act 
prohibiting  trusts  and  monopolies  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

Many  prosecutions  have  been  brought  under  that 
act,  like  those  that  dissolved  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  and  the  Xorthern  Securities  Com- 
panj-.  This  was  followed  by  the  Clayton  Fair  Trade 
Act  prohibiting  monopolies,  combinations  and  unfair 
practices  that  tended  to  suppress  or  prevent  individual 
competition  and  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  is  charged  with  the  peculiar 
duty  of  investigating  all  violations  of  that  act. 

In  short,  for  1-10  years  not  only  the  constitution  but 
its  spirit  has  inspired  all  Federal  legislation — the 
spirit  of  individualism,  the  protection  of  competition, 
the  prevention  of  monopolies,  the  suppression  of  any 
privilege  of  one  class  above  another.  That  was  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  constitution  and  our  laws 
for  140  years  until  June  15,  1929,  when  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  was  passed. 

Before  going  further  let  us  examine  this  act.  The 
title  of  the  act  is: 

"An  act  to  establish  a  Federal  F'arm  Board  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  merchandising  of  agricultural  and 
commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce." 

This  is  a  gross  and  palpable  misstatement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  There  is  not  a  line,  a  word,  or 
a  syllable  in  the  act  that  confines  or  restricts  the 
operations  of  the  farm  board,  or  any  of  its  agents 
or  subsidiaries  to  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Every  transaction  pro\-ided  for  in  the  act  may  be 
carried  out  within  a  single  state.  The  board,  the 
stabilizing  corporation,  the  co-operative  associations, 
and  their  clearing  house  associations  may  buy  a  car- 
load of  grain  and  sell  it  in  the  same  state,  the  same 
county,  or  the  same  town. 

The  same  kind  of  a  fraud  was  attempted  by  con- 
gress in  the  Child  Labor  Act  which  pretended  to  be 
an  act  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  promptly  punctured  the 
fraud.  It  held  that  the  act  was  not  a  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce  and  was,  therefore,  invalid.  The 
statement  is  an  attempted  fraud  upon  the  public  and 
upon  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  here  consider  the  nature  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  power  of  Federal  regulation.  Gener- 
ally interstate  commerce  begins  when  and  only  when 
a  commodity  is  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  shipped 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  There  are  interme- 
diate functions  such  as  milling  in  transit,  cleaning, 
blending,  grading  of  grain,  and  the  control  of  inter- 
state stock  yards,  which  form  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  which  are  subject  to 
Federal  regulation. 

These  are  the  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is  as  I  have 
stated.  In  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  very  great 
powers.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  as  you 
are  familiar  with  them,  but  congress  is  not  given 
any  power  under  that  clause  to  stabilize,  fix,  or  con- 
trol the  price  of  commodities  so  shipped.  It  has  no 
more  power  to  engage  in  the  merchandising  of  com- 
modities to  be  shipped  interstate  than  it  has  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  a  load  of  grain  sold  by  one  farmer 
to  another  and  moved  one  mile  from  the  place  of  its 
production. 

The  regulation  extends  simply  to  the  movement  of 
interstate  commerce,  nothing  more,  and  to  attempt 
to  give  a  governmental  board  the  power  to  regulate, 
control,  fix,  and  stabilize  prices  of  any  commodity 
because  it  moves  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  state, 


is  absolutely  extra-constitutional.  No  court  has  ever 
upheld  or  ever  will  uphold  such  a  power  under  the 
the  interstate  commerce  provision  of  the  constitution. 

The  important  point  to  consider  in  this  connection 
is  that  where  a  granted  power  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  intended  there  is  no  room  for  the  application 
of  any  implied  power.  It  is  only  where  the  granted 
power  is  insufficient  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
railway  strike  that  the  implied  power  may  be  invoked 
or  used. 

TVill  any  court  on  earth  say  that  in  the  particular 
matter  of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  so  far  as 
the  moving  of  the  commodity  is  concerned,  that  the 
granted  power  is  insufficient?  Will  any  court  say 
that,  following  Marshall's  definition,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  itself  to  buy  and  ship  the  com- 
modity? How  would  that  promote  interstate  com- 
merce?   Of  course,  the  proposition  is  absurd. 

To  return  to  Marshall's  definition  of  an  implied 
power.  It  must  be  necessary,  the  means  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  end  desired  and  it  must  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

This  act  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  The  means  pro- 
posed of  the  Government  going  into  the  merchandis- 
ing business  are  not  appropriate  to  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce  and  it  is  not  merely  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  but  absolutely 
destructive  of  it. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  power  is  justified 
under  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  permits 
congress  to  "promote  the  general  welfare."  The 
word  "general"  as  used  there  does  not  mean  that 
the  welfare  must  be  for  any  one  class  in  the  United 
States.  A  familiar  example  of  the  operation  of  this 
power  is  in  the  Mississippi  flood  relief  appropriation 
three  years  ago.    That  vast  flood  devastated  millions 
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of  acres  in  six  states,  rendered  thousands  of  people 
homeless,  destroyed  the  purchasing  and  consuming 
power  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  was  a  catas- 
trophe too  vast  for  private  relief,  or  even  state  relief, 
and  the  government  stepped  in. 

It  was  justified  because  the  relief  of  these  destitute 
people,  the  reclamation  of  their  lands,  the  restoration 
of  their  producing  and  consuming  power  would,  by 
filtration,  help  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  there 
was  a  further  reason.  The  Mississippi  is  a  great 
inland  waterway,  not  only  for  interstate,  but  for  for- 
eign commerce,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bridle  the  river  and  bring  it  back 
within  its  bounds. 

But  no  court  has  ever  held  or  ever  will  hold  that 
it  conduces  to  the  general  welfare  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  private  merchandising  business  in 
competition  with  its  own  citizens,  long  established 
in  that  business:  to  tear  down  one  class  to  build  up 
another,  to  filch  from  the  pockets  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  to  put  the  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  other  10  per  cent.  This  is  net  "general  welfare." 
It  is  legalized  larceny  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  title  further  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
is:  "TO  PLACE  AGRICULTURE  OX  A  BASIS  OF 
ECONOMIC  EQUALITY  WITH  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIES." 

Upon  what  authority  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  upon  what  authority  has  it  the  power 
to  dry  nurse  any  industry,  cuddle  it,  and  place  it  upon 
a  parity  with  all  other  industries?  But  pursuing  the 
purpose  of  the  act  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  place  agricultural  industries  on  an  eco- 
nomic equality  with  all  other  industries,  then  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  the  Government,  under  the  theory 


of  constitutional  equality  to  place  each  branch  of 
agriculture  on  a  parity  with  every  other  branch. 

The  corn  grower  must  be  placed  on  a  parity  with 
the  wheat  grower,  the  orange  grower  with  the  grape 
grower,  the  cotton  grower  with  all  of  these.  So  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  farm  board  to  examine 
carefully  the  average  earnings  of  each  branch  of 
agriculture,  to  see  that  none  earns  a  lower  return 
than  the  other.  The  dairy  man  who  sells  his  whole 
milk  in  the  city  must  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  the 
dairy  man  who  sells  his  butterfat  to  the  creamery 
and  the  creamery  industry  must  be  put  on  a  parity 
with  all  of  these  others. 

If  agriculture  is  to  be  placed  "on  an  economic 
equality  with  other  industries"  what  industries?  With 
soft  coal  which  is  not  now  paying  a  dividend,  or  with 
that  industry  dominated  by  the  harvester  trust,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  agricultural  implements? 
AVith  steel  or  the  woolen  industry  which  is  now 
languishing,  or  on  an  average  with  all  of  them? 

Again,  if  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to 
place  one  industry,  agriculture,  on  a  parity  with 
others  then  it  is  equally  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  other  industries  on  a  parity  with  each 
other,  coal  with  automobiles,  woolen  manufacture 
with  aluminum  and  so  on. 

But  what  about  the  laboring  man?  The  insistence 
of  the  farm  leaders  in  passing  this  act  was  that  the 
farmer  was  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  his  invest- 
ment and  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor  and  superintend- 
ence. If  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  wage  for 
his  labor  and  continuous  employment  why  not  the 
other  class  who  work  with  their  hands? 

There  are  today  4,000.000  laboring  men  out  of 
employment.  If  they  are  to  be  put  upon  an  equality 
under  the  constitution  they  must  have  employment 
at  a  fair  wage.  In  other  words,  we  come  to  the  Eng- 
lish dole. 

MTien  the  Government  has  taken  charge  of  all  these 
industries,  and  placed  them  on  a  parity,  this  will  hap- 
pen. The  farmer  will  have  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
dole  to  the  coal  man,  and  the  coal  man  to  the  oil 
man,  and  so  on.  And  this  great  republic,  that  once 
contained  the  most  independent,  high  spirited,  liberty 
loving,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  people  In 
the  world,  will  reach  the  happy  condition  of  that  com- 
munity where  all  the  inhabitants  made  a  living  by 
doing  each  others'  washing. 

Among  the  other  objects  of  the  act  is  the  provi- 
sion "for  preventing  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods 
of  distribution." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Legge  can  explain  what  there  is  that 
is  wasteful  and  inefficient  in  the  present  methods  of 
distribution,  built  up  through  several  generations  of 
intelligent,  thoroughly  experienced  dealers,  governed 
by  individual  profit  and  loss.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  there  is  in  this  country  today  one  single 
business  that  is  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of 
monopoly,  in  which  there  still  exists  in  full  flower  the 
American  ideal  of  open,  free  and  even  bitter  competi- 
tion it  is  the  grain  business. 

Inefficiency  and  waste  cannot  exist  under  such  com- 
petition. Which  is  more  likely  to  be  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical, business  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to  do 
it  for  a  lifetime,  men  inheriting  the  traditions  of  the 
trade,  who  must  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  waste  and 
inefficiency,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or  groups  of 
inexpert  farmers,  with  a  small  salaried  manager,  all 
losses  to  be  paid  by  the  government?  The  question 
answers  itself. 

Let  us  examine  the  powers  of  the  board.  They  are 
to  organize  "stabilizing  corporations"  in  each  line  of 
agricultural  production  when  requested  by  the  ad- 
visory- committee  of  that  branch;  and  as  many  and 
where  they  please.  There  is  no  requirement  that  these 
corporations  shall  have  any  paid  up  capital  stock.  On 
the  contrary  the  board  is  directed  to  loan  these  cor- 
porations sufficient  money  for  "working  capital."  This, 
of  course,  negates  the  idea  of  any  contribution  of 
capital  by  the  members. 

It  is  to  organize  "co-operative  associations"  in  each 
branch  of  agriculture  and  to  loan  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  physical  equipment  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  business,  such  as  elevators, 
mills,  canning  factories,  creameries,  and  so  on.  The 
association  only  furnishes  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  This  20  per  cent,  of  course,  would  be  less 
by  depreciation  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  loan 
to  the  members  of  the  associations  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  market  price  than  any  sound,  conserva- 
tive bank  would  lend,  and  mark  this,  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest,  that  the  Government  pays  on  any 
of  its  obligations  issued  since  April.  1917,  when  we 
went  into  the  great  war,  plus  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent,  and  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 

To  loan  the  co-operatives  the  premiums  on  "price 
insurance."  What  that  means  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  the  craziest  thing  in  this  crazy  bill. 

To  form  clearing  house  associations  (that  is  grain 
exchanges),  for  the  producers'  co-operatives,  furnish- 
ing the  capital  for  these.  The  "stabilization  corpora- 
tions" are  authorized  not  only  to  handle  products  of 
the  co-operatives  but  to  buy  and  sell  these  products 
in  the  open  market,  from  and  to  any  dealers,  regard- 
less of  their  connection  with  the  co-operatives. 

The  co-operatives  are  given  20  years  in  which  to 
repay  the  cost  of  their  physical  facilities.  These  var- 
ious branches  are  empowered,  at  Government  expense, 
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to  "prepare,  purchase,  handle,  store,  process,  and  mer- 
chandise any  agricultural  commodity."  to  prepare  it 
for  consumption  regardless  of  from  whom  purchased. 

All  of  these  subsidiaries  are  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  farm  board  in  every  particular,  not 
only  as  to  their  books,  accounts  and  records,  but  as 
to  their  general  management.  The  farm  board  is 
the  sovereign,  and  absolute  despot  of  the  whole  vast 
system,  and  finally  it  winds  up  by  enacting  that  no 
member  of  any  of  these  associations  shall  ever  be 
assessed  for  any  loss  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
these  vast  and  complicated  business  enterprises. 

Once  upon  a  time  three  small  boys  formed  a  co- 
operative association  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  flve-cent  cigar;  this  association  differed  from  these 
modern  associations  in  that  these  boys  furnished  their 
own  capital.  The  two  small  boys  furnished  two  cents 
each,  and  the  big  boy  one  cent.  Being  the  biggest 
boy,  he  bought  the  cigar  and  started  smoking  it. 
Presently  one  of  the  smaller  boys  said  "Lemme  smoke 
that  cigar  a  while."  The  big  boy  said:  "Naw,  gwan 
you're  just  a  stockholder.    Tou  can  spit." 

You  will  observe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  the  only  stock- 
holder in  this  vast  enterprise,  and  he  has  invested 
$500,000,000  in  it  to  be  used  for  what? 

The  board  has  loaned  money  on  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  loaned  money  on  oranges  and 
butter,  pecans  and  poultry,  grapes  and  beans,  and 
eggs.  Something  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  but 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  Mr.  Heinz  would  change  his 
corporation  into  a  co-operative  association  Mr.  Legge 
would  loan  him  money  on  his  57  varieties  and  thus 
assure  us  of  our  daily  supply  of  pickles. 

This  act  became  effective  on  June  15,  1929,  and  the 
board  was  speedily  organized.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  out  of  the  $500,000,000  was  immediately  made 
available  and  in  the  spring  of  1930  another  $100.- 
000,000  was  appropriated.  On  October  28,  1929.  when 
the  December  wheat  option  stood  at  around  S1..34 
Mr.  Legge  announced  that  he  was  going  to  "peg"  the 
price  there  and  that,  thereafter,  loans  would  be  made 
at  $1.18  a  bushel. 

Wheat  continued  to  slump  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  around  80  cents.  The  board  has  lost  about 
40  cents  a  bushel  on  every  loan,  or  approximately 
one-third  of  the  amount  invested.  Evidently  some- 
thing happened  to  the  "peg."  In  fact,  as  a  matter  of 
efficiency,  Mr.  Legge's  "peg"  was  not  much  better 
than  a  peg  leg.  It  might  be  impertinent  but  what 
a  delicious  nickname  to  hang  on  that  distinguished 
gentleman — "Peg  Legge." 

In  the  summer  of  1930  Mr.  Legge  was  caught  "boot- 
legging" his  own  wheat.  He  had_  sold  4.000,000 
bushels  for  export  at  a  cut  price.  I  say  caught  be- 
cause it  was  done  secretly.  "When  the  matter  came 
out  Mr.  Legge  stuttered  for  about  24  hours  and  then 
announced  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it  for  lack 
of  storage,  but  would  immediately  buy  4,000,000  to 
replace  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Legge  if  he  had  to  sell 
these  4.000,000  bushels  for  lack  of  storage  where  he 
got  the  storage  for  the  4,000.000  bushels  he  bought,  if 
he  did  buy  it?  This  sale  was  in  absolute  violation 
of  his  previous  promise  that  no  part  of  the  tjO.OOO.OOO 
bushels  which  the  farm  board  held  should  be  thrown 
on  to  the  market  this  season. 

Then  Mr.  Legge  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  He 
discovered  that  there  was  a  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, inexorable,  immutable  as  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Naturally,  having  been  raised  in  the  school 
of  monopoly,  the  Harvester  trust,  making  Us  own  law 
of  supply  to  fit  the  demand,  it  astonished  him  and 
he  went  out  to  tell  the  farmers  about  it. 

He  went  in  royal  state,  in  a  private  car.  with  sten- 
ographers, reporters,  and  experts.  I  hardly  think  it 
was  necessary  to  appropriate  $500,000,000  to  tell 
farmers  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
knew  it  by  bitter  exerience.  They  have  known  it  ever 
since  the  first  wheat  farmers  in  Mesopotamia  took 
their  wheat  to  the  ancient  city  and  found  that  the 
market  was  already  supplied.  They  have  known  it 
since  Joseph  interpreted  to  Pharoah  his  dream  of  the 
seven  fat  and  seven  lean  kine.  Mr.  Legge  went  out 
to  tell  them  that  they  must  reduce  their  production 
to  domestic  requirements,  that  unless  they  did  the 
farm  board  could  and  would  do  nothing  for  them. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Legge  fully  appreciated  what  that 
meant?  It  was  a  complete  and  abject  confession  that 
the  whole  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Farm  Relief  Act 
had  utterly  failed.  The  purpose  of  it,  however,  veiled 
and  concealed  by  camouflage  and  smoke  screen,  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  products.  There 
was  no  other  excuse  for  it.  Mr.  Legge  admits  that 
the  farm  board  cannot  do  it,  that  the  farmers  must 
do  it  themselves  by  reducing  their  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  home  market.  Since  then  the  members 
of  the  farm  board  have  been  sitting  in  a  kind  of 
daze,  watching  agricultural  products  slump  in  price, 
at  $1,000  a  month  each  and  expenses. 

The  other  day  two  members  of  the  board  gave  out 
interviews  on  the  same  day.  One  of  them  was  a  bear 
interview,  saying  there  was  no  hope  for  the  wheat 
farmers.  The  interview  with  the  other  member  was  a 
bull  interview,  saying  wheat  was  bound  to  go  up. 

I  should  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  farm 
board,  that  mentally  they  are  in  about  the  condition 
of  a  dog  I  once  saw  in  an  express  office.    He  was  a 


very  handsome  setter,  and  I  asked  the  agent  where 
the  canine  was  going.  The  agent  looked  at  me  with 
a  disgusted  expression  and  said:  "I  d.  n't  know,  and 
he  don't  knovv.    The  damn  fool  has  eat  up  his  tag." 

Since  it  is  apparent  not  only  by  the  complete  failure 
of  the  stabilizing  or  price-fixing  operations  of  the 
board,  but  also  by  the  open  confession  of  Mr.  Legge 
that  the  whole  purpose  and  object  of  this  act  has 
completely  failed,  with  enormous  loss  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, why  is  the  board  kept  alive?  Why  do  they  per- 
sist in  their  futile  and  wasteful  operations? 

To  understand  that  we  must  study  Mr.  Alexander 
Legge  a  bit.  Mr.  Legge  has  spent  his  business  life  in 
the  employ  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
generally  known  by  its  descriptive  name  of  "Har- 
vester Trust,"  that  colossal  aggregation  of  capital 
whose  sickles  are  heard  in  every  grain  field  of  the 
world,  from  the  plains  of  Siberia  clear  around  the 
globe  to  the  valleys  of  California,  that  vast  monopoly 
that  exacts  its  toll  from  every  loaf  of  bread  consumed 
by  half  the  civilized  world. 

He  began  as  an  humble  collector  for  the  company 
in  Omaha.  He  is  six  feet  two  in  height,  weighs 
200  pounds  and  beneath  a  suave  exterior  con- 
ceals a  granite  will.  When  he  went  out  to  collect 
he  collected  and  generally  sold  another  bill  of  goods 
to  the  debtor.  Such  talents  were  speedily  recognized 
and  he  climbed  the  ladder  until  he  became  vice  presi- 
dent, and  general  manager,  and  in  1922  he  succeeded 
Harold  McCormick  as  president  at  a  salary  of  $100,- 
000  a  year. 

He  testified  before  the  senate  committee  in  August, 
1929,  that  his  holdings  in  the  Harvester  trust,  at  that 
time,  were  worth  $1,000,000,  and  that  they  had 
quadrupled  in  nine  years,  since  1920.  that  is  to  say, 
his  investment  of  $250,000  in  1920,  without  any  con- 
tribution of  capital,  by  cutting  the  melon,  had  in  nine 
years    become     $1,000,000.      In     the     meantime,  he 
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had  received  close  to  $1,000,000  in  salary,  and  this 
during  the  bitterest  period  of  depression  that  the 
American  farmer  has  ever  known. 

One  dollar  invested  in  the  Harvester  trust  stock 
when  it  was  formed  in  1901  is  today,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  a  dollar  of  contribution  to  its  capital,  worth 
$15  in  addition  to  paying  steady  dividends,  and 
every  one  of  these  $14  unearned  increment,  has 
been  wrung  from  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  American 
farmer. 

This  Government  has  steadfastly  refused  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  soviet  government  of 
Russia,  the  most  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  unscrupulous 
and  odious  government  that  the  world  had  known  in 
modern  times.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  destroy  every 
other  civilized  government,  but  the  Harvester  trust 
is  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  this  bunch  of  pirates, 
selling  them  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  modern  farm 
machinery  and  teaching  the  Russian  peasants  in  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  this  machinery,  to  raise  wheat  in  com- 
petition with  the  American  farmer. 

This  threat  of  Russian  competition,  with  its  pauper 
labor,  is  one  of  the  depressing  influences  in  our  wheat 
market  today.  Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Legge,  or  his 
associates,  advising  the  Russian  peasants  to  reduce 
their  production  in  order  to  raise  the  price?  I  have 
not  heard  of  it. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  once  condemned  as 
an  odious  monopoly,  but  times  have  changed.  It  is 
today  in  open,  fair  competition  with  a  score  of  power- 
ful rivals.  The  soviet  government  offered  to  sell  to 
the  Standard  the  vast  output  of  the  Baku  oil  fields, 
stolen  bodily  from  the  foreign  owners.    The  Standard 


refused,  with  a  loss  of  millions  to  itself.  Evidently 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a  conscience  which  the 
Harvester  trust  wholly  lacks. 

Mr.  Legge  has  a  Napoleonic  ambition,  and  some- 
thing of  the  Napoleonic  mind.  He  was  raised  in  the 
school  of  monopoly  and  Is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
American  spirit  of  individualism,  of  free,  fair  and 
open  competition.  His  conception  of  business  is  a 
vast  monopoly,  controlled  by  a  very  few  men,  operated 
by  hirelings  who  wear  the  company's  collar  and  brand. 
In  effect,  while  he  may  be  a  high  class  citizen  in 
other  respects,  in  this  regard,  he  is  absolutely  un- 
American. 

His  plan  is  before  us  now  and  that  is  to  monopolize,, 
in  the  hands  of  the  farm  board,  the  entire  distribu-- 
tion,  merchandising,  and  processing  of  food  products,, 
through  its  various  subsidiaries,  all  dominated  and  ab~ 
solutely  controlled  by  the  farm  board. 

The  farm  board,  among  its  other  powers,  is  direc- 
ted to  purchase  surpluses,  a  mandate  which  it  is  now 
illegally  disobeying.  These  surpluses  are  to  be  held 
until  such  time  as  the  farm  board,  in  its  judgment, 
chooses  to  sell  them,  and  whenever,  in  its  judgment, 
prices  have  become  so  high  as  to  be  oppressive  to 
the  consumer.  In  other  words,  complete  and  perfect 
this  plan,  and  Mr.  Legge  holds  in  his  hands  the  whole 
distribution  of  the  food  supply  of  this  great  nation 
and  the  price  that  the  consumer  shall  pay.  No  such 
power  was  ever  before  conferred  upon  any  man.  OT 
any  set  of  men,  in  any  civilized  government  in  the 
world. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  co-operative  associations  if 
they  are  freely  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  financed  with  their  own  capital,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  producer  being  coerced  and  bribed  into 
co-operatives  by  money  taken  from  the  other  taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr.  Legge  has  a  horde  of  agents  out  traveling  the 
country,  some  36.000,  I  have  been  told.  Probably  that 
is  an  exaggeration.  They  say  to  the  producer,  go 
into  the  co-operative  associations.  The  Government 
will  furnish  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your  mills, 
canning  factories,  creameries,  or  what  not,  and  give 
you  20  years  to  pay  for  it  at  4  per  cent.  It  will 
loan  you  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of 
your  product  at  4  per  cent.  If  it  succeeds  you  get 
all  the  dividends  and  the  Government  gets  nothing. 
If  it  fails  you  incur  no  loss  whatever.  Uncle  Sam 
stands  that. 

If  you  do  not  go  into  the  co-operatives  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  producer,  that  you  are  earning  a  living 
on  your  own  land,  by  the  sweat  of  your  own  brow, 
does  not  matter.  Tou  will  get  no  dole,  find  no  help, 
no  support,  no  sympathy  from  the  Government. 

Naturally  under  these  circumstances  the  co-opera- 
tives will  increase  rapidly  in  number.  Think  of  the 
privileges  held  out  to  them,  that  are  denied  to  every 
producer  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  co-operative.  This 
class  distinction  alone,  in  my  judgment,  would  render 
this  act  utterly  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  a  natural 
classification.    It  is  arbitrary  and  discriminative. 

I  have  tried  thus  briefly  to  paint  for  you  a  picture 
of  our  constitution,  its  foundation,  its  purposes,  its 
ideals,  its  individualist  spirit.  It  is  admitted  by  every 
competent  observer  here  and  abroad  that  It  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government  ever  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man  for  a  far  flung  territory  like  ours,  a 
national  government  adequate  for  every  national  pur- 
pose with  state  governments  competent  and  adapted 
to  local  needs,  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Florida 
to  Minnesota. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  we  have  accomplished 
under  that  constitution.  When  it  was  adopted  we  had 
less  than  5,000,000  people  and  we  had  hardly  crawled 
across  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies.  Today  we  have 
120,000,000.  We  have  conquered  the  tractless  forests, 
the  pathless  prairjes,  the  mountains  and  the  deserts. 
We  front  the  rising  sun  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  sink- 
ing sun  on  the  Pacific  and  that  sun  never  sets  upon 
our  flag.  We  have  bound  the  continent  together  with 
steel  bands  and  hung  the  whispering  wires  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  We  have  taught  men  to  swim  like  the  fish 
and  fly  like  the  bird.  We  have  contributed  more  to 
arts  and  sciences,  the  comfort  and  uplifting  of  the 
human  race  in  the  past  50  years  than  mankind  had 
done  in  all  the  millenium  before. 

By  whom  was  all  this  done?  By  farm  boards.  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  bureaucrats,  departments,  and 
officials?  Not  so.  This  constitution  that  protects 
every  citizen  in  his  life,  liberty  and  property,  at  the 
same  time  has  released  the  marvelous  individuality, 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  and 
has  produced  these  results. 

Today  we  stand  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  this 
world's  power  and  prosperity,  envied  by  all  nations. 
And  now  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  that  individ- 
ualism that  has  accomplished  these  results  an  iron 
clad  oligarchy  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  to  substi- 
tute for  this  free  representative  republic  of  ours  a 
soviet,  communistic  commonwealth.  It  is  a  solemn 
hour.  Here  the  path  divides,  one  follows  the  old 
ideals  with  all  their  past  glory  and  fruition,  the  other 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  the  ruin, 
and  the  extinction  of  those  Ideals. 

I  have  no  desire  to  inject  into  this  discussion  a 
personal  note,  but  since  I  have  spent  many  years  in 
the  study  of  the  constitution,  and  much  of  my  time 
for  10  years  in  teaching  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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states,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  great  tribunal  from 
■w^ose  decree  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  bar  of 
God,  if  that  court  of  last  resort  shall  hold  valid  this 
subversive  and  revolutionary  measure  called  the  A^i- 
cultural  Jlarketing  Act.  then  the  constitution  of  the 
"United  States  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

President  Dow:  Our  next  address  is  the  "Decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  West- 
ern Grain  Rate  Case,"  by  John  E.  Curtiss,  Former 
Chairman  of  the  Xebraska  Railway  Commission,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  E.  CURTISS 

I APPRECIATE  the  compliment  paid  me  in  being 
placed  on  your  annual  program.  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  discuss  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  I.  C.  C.  Docket,  Part  7. 
This  is  more  familiarly  known  as  western  grain 
rate  case.  The  commission's  investigation  and  order 
in  the  matter  had  to  do  with  the  "rates  and  prac- 
tices alTecting  the  transportation  of  grain  and  grain 
products  throughout  the  western  district"  which  in- 
cludes all  territory  in  the  United  States  on  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  east  bank  cross- 
ings, and  in  Illinois;  also,  from  lower  lake  ports  to 
Atlantic  ports  on  ex-lake  grain:  and  from  all  points 
in  the  western  district  to  all  ports  of  export.  Xeed- 
less  to  say,  such  an  investigation  is  far  reaching  in 
its  effects,  and  of  tremendous  interest  and  importance 
to  the  carriers,  markets,  mills,  and  producers  of  grain 
in  the  territory. 

In  1925,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  joint  resolution,  known  as  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolu- 
tion, directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  take  action  relative  to  adjustments  in  the  rate 
structure  of  common  carriers  subject  to  the  I.  C.  C. 
Act.  Among  other  things,  this  resolution  states 
"that  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  policy  in 
rate  making  to  be  pursued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  adjusting  freight  rates  that 
the  conditions  which  at  any  given  time  prevail  in 
our  several  industries  should  be  considered  insofar  as 
it  is  legally  possible  to  do  so,  to  the  end  that  com- 
modities may  move  freely."  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mission was  directed  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  rate  structure  of  common  carriers  *  «  * 
to  determine  "to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
existing  rates  and  charges  may  be  unjust,  unreason- 
able, unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential 
•  «  «_'» 

And  then  this  interesting  mandate  is  found  in  the 
concluding  paagraph  of  the  resolution:  "In  view  of 
the  existing  depression  in  agriculture"  the  commis- 
sion is  directed  to  make  "such  lawful  changes  in  the 
rate  structure  of  the  country  as  it  will  to  promote 
the  freedom  of  movement  *  *  *  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  affected  by  that  depression  *  *  *  at  the 
lowest  possible  lawful  rates  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  transportation  service  *  *  *." 

And  that's  an  interesting  and  complicated  bit  of 
instructions.  Just  what  the  resolution  might  mean 
was  violently  debated  by  lawyers,  traffic  experts, 
economists,  and  others  throughout  the  country.  But 
it  was  a  mandate  of  our  Federal  congress,  and  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  must  be  complied  with, 
insofar  as  it  was  ascertainable. 

I  might  say  here  that  it  was  generally  recognized 
by  all  those  familiar  with  the  freight  rate  structure 
of  our  country,  many  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  un- 
justly discriminatory,  rate  situations  existed,  impos- 
ing undue  burdens,  or  giving  undue  advantage  as 
between  various  localities  and  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  various  class  of  traffic.  Like  Topsy,  our  rate 
structure  had  just  somehow  "growed  up."  A  special 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, reporting  on  Xovember  H,  1923,  said: 

"It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  railroad  freight  rate 
structure  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  organ- 
ized on  a  scientific  basis,  or  that  it  has  ever  been 
systematically  revised  with  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing disparities.  The  great  economic  changes  incident 
to  and  resulting  from  the  war  have  created  additional 
disparities  resulting  from  horizontal  rate  changes, 
from  the  dislocation  of  relative  price  levels  and  from 
increases  in  labor  costs  and  terminal  expenses  which 
have  borne  with  greater  weight  on  some  classes  of 
traffic  than  others." 

In  April,  1922,  the  report  of  the  joint  commission 
of  agricultural  inquiry,  house  report,  pp.  408.  sixty- 
seventh  congress,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  rates  on  many  commodities, 
more  especially  the  products  of  agriculture,  bear  a 
disproportionate  relation  to  the  prices  of  such  com- 
modities; there  should  be  immediate  reductions  in 
transportation  rates  applied  to  farm  products  and 
other  basic  commodities." 

And  President  Coolidge  in  his  message  to  congress, 
December  6,  1923,  said: 

"Competent  authorities  agree  that  an  entire  re- 
organization of  the  rate  structure  for  freight  is  neces- 
sary.   This  should  be  ordered  at  once  by  congress." 

So  the  overwhelming  task  of  giving  consideration  to 
proper  relationship  of  rates  as  between  the  various 
commodities,  and  various  localities  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates 
involved  was  undertaken.     Thirteen  separate  invest- 


igations respecting  the  rates  and  conditions  surround- 
ing the  movement  of  thirteen  major  commodities  have 
been  started. 

In  the  grain  case,  hearings  were  held  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  western  district,  extending  over  a  period 
of  many,  many  months.  Over  60.000  pages  of  tran- 
script were  taken  in  this  one  case.  Thousands  of  corh- 
plicated,  complex  exhibits  were  introduced,  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  briefs  were  submitted. 

For  a  period  of  three  continuous  weeks,  argument 
was  had  before  the  entire  membership  of  the  I.  C.  C, 
and  members  of  the  cooperative  state  commissions 
committee.  It  was  the  longest  argument  ever  made 
before  the  commission.  Outstanding  traffic  counsel 
of  the  United  States  presented  aggressively,  and  com- 
prehensively conflicting  views  respecting  the  many 
major  problems  involved  in  this  grain  rate  case. 
And  so.  the  matter  was  finally  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission and  its  staff  of  experts  for  final  answer. 

Personally,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  handle  in  one  investigation, 
and  order,  a  situation  so  ramified,  and  involving  so 
many  complications,  each  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  parties  involved.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view 
that  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  any  group  of  men 
to  intelligently  answer,  through  the  medium  of  one 
investigation,  the  many  major  and  minor  problems 
which  arise  in  an  action  of  this  kind. 

Problems  of  minor  import,  relatively  speaking,  but 
of  tremendous  importance  to  someone,  are  of  neces- 
sity, shoved  aside  for  the  recognized  major  problems. 
The  enormity  of  the  task  at  hand,  prevents  proper 
consideration  being  given  their  presentation,  argu- 
ment thereon  and  review  of  briefs.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  capacities  of  the  men  who  comprise 
this  important  commission,  and  its  personnel.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  one  investigation 
brought  to  the  surface,  for  answer,  not  less  than 
twenty  major  problems  related  to  the  rates  and  prac- 
tices under  which  grain  and  its  products  moves.  Each 
of  these  major  problems  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  separate  and  independent  consideration. 

It  should  be  here  said  that,  prior  to  the  entering 
of  the  commission  order  in  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Deciduous  Fruits  Case,  had  held  the  Hoch-Smith 
Resolution  as  a  meaningless  effort  on  the  part  of 
congres  and  of  no  force  and  effect  in  building  any 
rate  structure.  The  I.  C.  C.  very  fortunately.  I  think, 
proceeded,  however,  to  enter  an  order,  based  upon  the 
record  made  in  the  comprehensive  investigation  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
which  is  presumed  to  permit,  but  not  to  guarantee, 
the  carriers  to  earn  5.75  per  cent  on  the  fair  value  of 
the  property  devoted  to  transporting  service,  efficient 
and  economical  operation  being  required. 

I  would  not  weary  you  with  a  discussion  of  more 
than  a  few  of  the  important  questions  to  be  de- 
termined. 

TTniform  Scale 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  answered  was 
whether  a  uniform  scale  for  the  entire  western  dis- 
trict, i.  e.,  everything  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  including  Illinois,  should  be  adopted.  If  not,  what 
scales  should  be  applied,  and  what  grouping  of  states 
should  be  made.  Quite  naturally,  each  state  was  in- 
sistent that,  if  a  uniform  scale  be  not  adopted,  it  be 
given  at  least  as  low  a  rate  as  any  other  state.  The 
southwest  states  pointed  to  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, with  no  severe  cold  weather  to  hamper  opera- 
tion. The  northern  states  boasted  of  their  cold 
weather,  and  insisted  that  while  floods  washed  away 
miles  of  road  bed  in  the  South,  their  roadway  was 
frozen  so  solid,  it  couldn't  be  blown  out  with  dyna- 
mite. Xebraska  and  Kansas  pointed  to  a  desirable, 
gradual  down  hill  pull  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
mountain  states,  admitted  an  up  hill  pull  but  insisted 
that  you  always  went  down  as  far  as  up,  and  going 
down,  all  that  was  needed  was  brakes.  I  believe  every 
state  in  the  district  was  certain  that  it  had  the  high- 
est traffic  density  and  produced  traffic  studies  to  prove 
it.  The  commission  did  not  view  with  favor  the  uni- 
form scale  for  the  entire  district,  but  established  dif- 
ferent scales  for  different  groupings. 

The  Xorthern  tier  of  states,  particularly  Montana 
and  Xorth  Dakota,  complained  of  Canadian  competi- 
tion, and  pointed  to  the  highly  advantageous  rate  af- 
forded Canadian  wheat  farmers,  as  compared  with  the 
farmers  in  their  states.  The  handicap  of  the  farmer 
in  the  United  States  is  recognized.  It  is  a  difficult 
situation  to  meet.  In  I.  &  S.  Docket  2469  the  I.  C.  C. 
said: 

"It  is  shown  of  record  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
aided  in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  by 
giving  that  company  $25,000,000  in  cash,  25.000,000 
acres  of  land,  certain  completed  lines  of  railroad,  a 
monopoly  in  certain  territory  for  20  years  and 
perpetual  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  dominion 
or  any  province  established  after  1881  *  *  *  In  1924  the 
Great  Xorthern  with  8,251  miles  of  track  paid  more 
taxes  than  were  paid  that  year  by  all  the  railroads  in 
Canada  having  in  excess  of  40,000  miles  of  track. 
That  carrier  represents  that  if  its  taxes  were  reduced 
to  the  amount  per  mile  paid  by  the  Canadian  roads,  it 
could  reduce  every  rate  on  every  commodity  its 
system  9  per  cent  and  preserve  its  present  net  income. 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  grant  the  Canadian 


rate,  no  doubt  all  possible  consideration  was  given 
in  prescribing  the  rate  level  for  this  group  of  states. 
Baal  System  of  Bates 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  before  the  com- 
mission centered  around  the  consideration  which 
should  be  given  the  markets  in  building  a  rate  struc- 
ture. At  the  present  time,  a  dual  system  of  propor- 
tional rates  with  rate  breaks  on  the  primary  markets, 
and  overhead  rates  with  transit  balances  from  the 
markets  exists.  It  seems  apparent  that  a  rate  struc- 
ture which  provides  for  two  different  rates  in  the 
same  commodity,  between  the  same  points,  certainly 
involves  confusion.  Testimony,  and  argument,  showed 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  any  con- 
sideration should  be  given  the  markets.  Counsel  for 
the  different  markets  insisted  that  the  structure  must 
provide  reasonable  gathering,  or  inbound  rates,  to  the 
market,  and  a  schedule  of  proportional  rates  equaliz- 
ing the  different  markets,  that  they  might  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  farmer's  grain,  for  movement 
beyond  the  first  primary  market.  They  pointed  out 
that  a  rate  structure  which  equalizes  the  different 
markets,  makes  for  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
grain,  and  must  result  in  a  better  price  for  the  pro- 
ducer. Others  insisted  that  there  was  sufficient  com- 
petition within  a  primary  market  itself,  to  force 
payment  of  the  highest  possible  price,  and  that  a 
mileage  scale,  which  naturally  would  leave  each  mar- 
ket in  complete  control  of  its  trade  territory,  was 
most  desirable.  Respecting  this,  the  commission  finds 
"that  the  practice  of  contemporaneously  charging 
both  proportional  rates  and  transit  balances  subjects 
the  shipper  under  proportional  rates  to  undue  preju- 
dice and  disadvantage,  and  gives  to  the  shipper  under 
the  lower  transit  balance  an  undue  preference  and 
advantage."  The  carriers,  accordingly,  are  directed 
to  provide  a  schedule  of  through  rates  on  the  basis 
of  gathering  rates  to  the  primary  markets  and  pro- 
portional rates  beyond.  Overhead  through  rates  less 
than  these  combinations  shall  be  cancelled.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  that  this  manner  of  rate  structure  is  of 
benefit  to  the  farmer  producer.  Certainly  there  must 
be  markets  where  a  price  for  grain  is  constantly 
maintained.  It  must  follow  that  the  greater  the  com- 
petition for  the  farmer's  grain,  the  greater  his  op- 
portunity for  as  favorable  a  price  to  him  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  rates  must  be  definite  and  certain, 
and  the  rate  break  system,  providing  a  rate  break  on 
the  primary  market,  with  inbound  gathering  rates, 
to  the  primary  market,  and  definite  specific  propor- 
tional rates  outbound  provides  this  definiteness.  This 
manner  of  rate  structure  is  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  primary  markets  are  important  and  necessary. 
If  this  conclusion  is  in  error,  presumably  a  mileage 
scale  should  be  adopted. 

Transit  Privilegfes 

Another  matter  that  received  unusual  attention,  and 
concerning  which  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
views  had  to  do  with  socalled  "free  transit."  Of 
course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  transit.  Some- 
body pays  for  the  cost  to  the  carriers  of  transit  priv- 
ileges. The  problem  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  the  cost  of  transit  should  be  based  upon  a 
separate  charge  for  each  transit  afforded,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  certain  states  of  the  Xorthwest,  or 
whether  cost  of  transit  should  be  buried  in  the  basic 
rate,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  of  the  states  in  the 
western  district.  There  can  be  no  question  but  thai 
in  many  instances,  and  particularly  in  certain  sec- 
tions, violent  abuse  of  transit,  and  back  haul  and 
circuitous  routing  privileges,  exists.  The  milling  in- 
dustry insisted  that  a  separate  charge  of  Iti  to  2% 
cents  per  cwt.  for  transit  would  mean  ruination,  in 
that  mills  in  the  East,  at  point  of  consumption,  noi 
paying  this  charge,  would  be  too  highly  advantaged 
for  western  mills  to  exist.  Furthermore,  it  was 
argued  that  millions  of  dollars  had  been  invested  in 
this  great  industry  in  the  West,  under  a  so-called  free 
transit  arrangement:  that  this  capital  had  been  hon- 
estly invested,  and  that  an  arbitrary  change  in  the 
rate  structure  should  not  be  permitted  when  it  in- 
volved confiscation  of  property.  Others  insisted  thai 
no  embarrassment  would  come  to  the  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  transit  charge,  and  that  it  would  mean 
an  additional  net  revenue  to  the  farmer  per  car  of 
grain,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  transit  charge,  viz.. 
$15  to  $25  per  car.  Personally,  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  change  would  present  immediate  difficulties 
to  the  milling  industry  in  the  West;  would  deter  fur- 
ther development  of  the  industry  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I  think  it  belongs;  and  would  gradually 
move  the  industry  to  the  East.  If  this  conclusion  is 
correct,  no  advantage  to  the  former  would  follow. 
First,  he  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  his  neighbor,  close  at  home,  and  secondly, 
the  additional  revenue  he  realized  in  the  first  instance- 
would  be  lost  in  freight  rates  involved  in  getting 
back  home  the  offal — bran,  shorts,  and  middlings 
which  he  must  have  for  feed. 

Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  divided  in  their  conclusions  as  to  whether  a 
separate  charge  for  transit  should  be  made.  Those 
who  favored  making  a  separate  charge,  of  course, 
contemplated  a  lower  basic  rate  as  a  result  thereof. 
The  order  provides: 

"The  carriers  transit  rules  should  provide  for  (A) 
a  maximum  of  two  free  stops  in  transit   (plus  one 
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inspection  of  grain  for  storage,  conditioning,  and 
milling  into  its  direct  products,  additional  stops  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  each  stop  other  than  for  inspection;  (B)  reason- 
able limitation  of  out-of-Iine  and  competitive  routes 
and  back  hauls;  and  (C)  elimination  of  little-used  and 
obsolete  transit  provisions  that  serve  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  unreasonable  requests  for  transit  and  to 
bring  censure  upon  transit  tariffs  generally.  A  stop 
at  a  primary  market  from  which  there  are  propor- 
tional rates  will  be  viewed  as  any  other  transit  stop. 

"We  find  that  present  transit  practices  are  unrea- 
sonable and  unduly  preferential  and  prejudicial  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing 
conclusions." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are  few  mixed 
feed  products  which  do  not  carry  other  than  direct 
products  of  grain.  No  doubt  that  provision  in  the 
©rder  will  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  certain  man- 
ufacturers of  mixed  feeds  who  will,  no  doubt,  dis- 
cover that  their  territory  is  very  definitely  restricted. 
Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  industry 
which  has  been  built  up  under  a  certain  well-recog- 
nized rate  structure,  should  not  be  violently  dis- 
turbed financially  by  a  sudden  and  arbitrary  change 
in  that  structure,  which  might  even  spell  financial 
ruin. 

Belationship  of  Wheat  and  Coarse  Grains 

Another  question  of  outstanding  importance  in- 
volved the  relationship  of  the  wheat  rate  to  the  rate 
on  coarse  grains.  There  are,  of  course,  large  corn 
producing  states  in  the  western  district.  Coarse 
grains  now  move  at  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  rate. 
It  is  hard  to  justify  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
a  rate  on  coarse  grains  10  per  cent  lower  than  on 
wheat.  Coarse  grains  are  a  lighter  loading  commodity 
than  wheat.  However,  it  is  true  that  they  have  a 
somewhat  lower  val  ue  that  wheat.  The  commission 
had  previously  directed  the  10  per  cent  reduction  of 
coarse  grains  under  wheat.  In  the  order  now  entered 
the  commission  finds  that  "substantial  justice  can 
best  be  done  to  shippers  of  both  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  by  one  rate  on  both  classes  of  traffic." 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  Nebraska  is  the  only 
important  corn  producing  state  in  the  western  dis- 
trict which  secures  any  substantial  reduction  in 
coarse  grain  rates.  The  coarse  grain  farmer  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  receives  very  sub- 
stantial increases  in  rates  to  their  principal  primary 
markets. 

Time  prevents  me  from  discussing  in  detail  the  im- 
portant problems  involved  in  this  most  comprehensive 
investigation.  I  think  you  can  readily  understand 
the  tremendous  problem  which  confronted  the  Federal 
commission  in  connection  with  this  matter  and  the 
unusual  ramification. 

The  order  originally  was  to  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  On  motion  of  the  carriers,  effective  date  of 
the  order  has  been  postponed  until  January  1.  In 
the  meantime,  the  carriers  have  signed  a  petition  ask- 
ing indefinite  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  order,  pending  a  reopening  of  the  case  and  re- 
hearing. Countless  other  individuals  and  industries 
also  signed  petitions  asking  for  delay  and  reopening 
of  the  case  with  respect  to  certain  of  its  phases.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  great  majority  of  state 
railway  and  public  utilities  favor  making  the  pro- 
visions of  the  commission's  oder  effective  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Commissioner  Woodlock,  in  his  concurring  report, 
estimated  that  the  order  involves,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  reduction  to  the  carriers  of  the  district  affected, 
of  $15,000,000  per  annum.  While  this  is  not  a 
great  sum  for  the  entire  western  district  it  rep- 
resents net  reduction.  Leveling  rates  for  the  dis- 
trict has  resulted  in  many  increases.  However,  in 
certain  sections  where  marked  discrimination  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  period  of  time,  very  substantial 
reductions  take  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  difference  of 
opinion  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent problems.  While  all  of  the  11  members 
of  the  commission  concur  generally  in  the  decision, 
a  majority  dissent — on  different  points. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  have  attempted  to  con- 
fine in  just  a  few  moments  of  discussion,  just  a  few 
of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  case.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  investigation  which 
has  ever  been  conducted  by  the  I.  C.  C,  and  out  of 
this  one  investigation,  without  question  will  come 
literally  hundreds  of  other  petitions  and  complaints 
and  other  investigations.  That  leads  me  to  the 
thought  that  somehow  we  have  a  real  problem  before 
us,  as  men  interested  in  a  freight  rate  structure  and 
a  prompt  handling  of  our  freight  rate  problem,  a  real 
problem  before  us  under  our  present  setup. 

We  have  a  Federal  commission  of  11  members  who 
are  completely  buried  with  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  investigations  respecting  matters  of  reparation  and 
overcharges  and  undercharges  and  matters  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  This  investigation  was  started 
in  1925.  Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  those  11  men  were  con- 
stantly confronted  with  thousands  of  other  matters 
of  minor  and  major  importance,  it  has  taken  them 
years  to  get  an  order  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  serious  consideration  should 


be  given  by  all  of  us  to  the  question  of  a  proper  pro- 
cedure in  reducing  the  burden  of  the  I.  C.  C.  in 
connection  with  its  daily  task.  I  feel  that  there  are 
many  major  problems  in  this  case  that  were  deserv- 
ing of  separate  and  individual  consideration,  and  I 
think  there  were  countless  minor  problems  of  tre- 
mendous interest  to  somebody  or  of  tremendous  in- 
terest to  what  relatively  speaking,  was  a  little 
industry,  that  could  not  be  properly  considered  in  this 
action  because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  out- 
standing major  problems. 

I  think  this  problem  of  getting  action  through  our 
Federal  commission,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
in  the  world  for  the  commission  and  its  personnel, 
but  I  think  this  problem  of  somehow  relieving  them 
of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  that  is  now  theirs,  is  a 
matter  of  serious  interest  to  you  and  to  me,  as  folks 
who  are  interested  in  the  prompt  handling  of  com- 
plaints and  prompt  attention  being  given  the  problem 
of  the  carrier,  and  industry,  and  the  shipper. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject that  I  recognize  is  a  tremendously  dry  one,  in 
the  main.  (Applause.) 

President  Dow:  Henry  L.  Goemann,  chairman  of 
the  transportation  committee,  will  now  give  his 
report. 

Mr.  Goemann:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association:  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Curtiss'  discussion 
of  the  western  grain  rate  case.  I  think  if  you  all 
listened  to  it  very  carefully  you  will  realize  why 
your  transportation  committee  has  not  covered  this 
subject  in  its  report. 

We  are  a  national  organization,  and  we,  therefore, 
cannot  take  sides  with  separate  parts  of  our  country 
on  the  subject  of  rate  adjustments.  We,  therefore, 
could  not  go  into  a  rate  situation  that  affects  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  only  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  will  not  find  us  making  a  report  on  this  subject. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
we  should  not  discuss  it  in  our  report,  and  remain 
neutral. 

I  would  like  to  further  say  that  since  my  report 
was  made  up  last  week,  I  have  taken  exception  to  some 
of  the  practices  that  exist  at  the  present  time  under  the 
emergency  drought  relief  measure,  and  of  some  of 
the  field  men  of  the  car  service  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  (I  would  like  to  say,  by  the 
way,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
drought  committee)  so  I  was  in  constant  close  touch- 
with  this  situation. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  statements  that  the  field 
men  made  were  not  in  line  with  the  instructions  and 
I  insisted  finally  with  the  division  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  advisory 
board,  that  he  and  Mr.  Knutsen,  of  the  department 
at  Washington,  who  was  the  contact  man  on  the  agri- 
cultural division,  talk  this  over  with  me.  I  could 
not  arrange  to  see  them  as  early  in  the  week  as 
agreed  upon,  and  it  was  only  last  Friday  that  Mr. 
Knutsen  was  able  to  come  to  Mansfield,  having  been 
in  the  Southeast.  I  made  mention  in  my  report  of 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gormley,  upon  which 
I  based  my  conclusions  and  advice.  This  will  be  in 
the  report  which  I  will  read  to  you  later.  I  asked 
him  to  put  before  his  superior  officer.  M.  J.  Gormley, 
my  report  and  to  telegraph  me  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing, his  reply.  I  got  a  1.50-word  message  from  him 
yesterday  morning  which  left  me  in  as  much  of  a 
quandry  as  I  was  in  before,  and  which  did  not  defi- 
nitely answer  what  I  wanted  settled. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  called  at  the  western  offices 
of  this  Middle  West  advisory  board,  but  unfortunately 
found  Mr.  Beck  out  of  the  city.  I  took  it  up  with 
the  two  gentlemen  who  handle  details  in  this  district, 
and  they  agreed  to  telephone  Mr.  Gormley  this  morn- 
ing. They  did  so  and  I  have  a  reply  in  writing.  In 
consequence  of  this  misunderstanding  and  difference 
of  opinion,  and  not  having  Mr.  Gormley's  correspond- 
ence with  me  to  report  it  in  full,  and  in  order  not 
to  be  charged  with  being  unfair  as  this  telegram 
indicates,  I  shall  delete  from  the  report  any  mention 
of  Mr.  Gormley's  correspondence. 

I  don't  care  to  go  into  the  details  and  into  the 
written  report  of  the  telephone  communication  this 
morning.  It  does  not  really  change  my  opinion  of 
the  violation  of  which  I  think  a  great  many  men  who 
are  receiving  the  permit  system  to  bring  in  grain  and 
feed  and  hay  are  guilty.  They  are  liable  to  be  caught 
when  the  checkup  comes,  for  I  know  that  many  of 
these  regional  advisory  boards  have  their  field  men 
making  a  very  thorough  check  of  the  needs  of  every 
county  that  is  in  the  drought  area,  and  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  going  to  escape,  may  miss  it. 

Now,  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  railroads  will 
overlook  these  things.  When  you  make  a  request 
upon  the  carrier  for  an  emergency  rate  and  promise 
to  do  certain  things  and  don't  do  it,  you  have  made 
a  statement  that  puts  you  under  a  rebate  situation, 
and  you  are  subject  to  fine,  or  imprisonment. 

I  am  only  calling  attention  to  the  dangers  of  emerg- 
ency situation,  as  I  see  it,  and  I  will  further  say  that 
my  committee  has  unanimously  endorsed  my  report. 
Of  course,  I  haven't  had  the  chance  to  take  up  with 
them  the  matter  of  deleting  any  portion  of  it,  but 
I  am  taking  it  upon  myself  as  chairman  to  do  that. 

While  on  this  subject,  this  thought  occurs  to  me: 


That  the  railroads  say  we  are  making  this  emergency 
rate  to  help  the  needy  farmer,  but  all  the  regulations 
are  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  have 
the  right  to  decline  giving  permits  they  don't  think 
are  proper. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

THE  report  of  the  transportation  committee  will 
be   somewhat   brief   this   year   owing   to  several 
subjects  being  before  carriers  committees,  and  not 
having  been  finally  settled.    I  beg  to  report,  however, 
that  progress  is  being  made  and  hope  to  get  the  sub- 
jects disposed  of  shortly. 

The  chairman  has  been  quite  busy  answering  let- 
ters of  our  members  relating  to  the  various  trans- 
portation subjects  arising  during  the  regular  course 
of  business. 

The  transportation  committee  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject  of  liability  of  shippers  using 
side  tracks,  which  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  has  been  handling  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  a  close  study  of  the  insurance  plan  submitted 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  particular  policy  which 
was  passed  on  by  the  league's  chief  counsel  would 
stand  the  test,  we  endorsed  same  and  published  in 
Who  is  Who  in  Giain  and  Feed  in  the  issue  of  July 
20,  1930,  an  article  covering  the  subject. 

Effective  August  1,  1930,  owing  to  change  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  uniform  domestic  bill 
of  lading  has  been  amended  to  provide  a  time  limit 
of  nine  (instead  of  six)  months  for  the  filing  of 
claims  for  loss,  damage,  injury  or  delay. 

This  does  not  change  the  time  of  three  years  for 
filing  claims  for  straight  overcharge  in  freight  rates. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  our 
last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Peoria,  requesting  that 
the  transportation  committee  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  on  transportation  matters, 
I  beg  to  report  that  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion, through  its  traffic  representative,  J.  J.  Schimmel, 
has  supported  us  in  a  case  before  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  will 
no  doubt  go  along  with  us  in  the  future  when  the 
subjects  are  of  mutual  benefit. 

Referring  to  the  regulations  concerning  railroad 
emergency  relief  for  drought  stricken  areas,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  so  that 
the  dealers  who  are  in  the  drought  stricken  areas 
handling  grain,  feed,  etc.,  for  the  needy  farmers  do 
not  violate  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

First,  the  railroads  must  publish  the  counties  in 
the  various  states  to  which  the  emergency  rates  ap- 
ply, then  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  current  local 
rates  applied  from  and  to  western  trunk  line  points 
and  one-half  of  the  current  local  rate  from  and  to 
points  in  central  freight  and  southern  territory, 
then  the  dealer  must  get  a  permit  from  his  county 
agent  who  will  issue  same  on  the  railroads  certifyi-ng 
the  dealer  is  entitled  to  the  reduced  rate  after  such 
dealer  has  sworn  to  a  statement  which  reads  as 
follows: 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  County  Agent 
Court  House 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

DEAI^EBS'  AGBEIIiyEEN'T 

I    hereby  swear  (affirm)  that  all 

hay  and  feed  on  which  I  have  requested  or  will  re- 
quest an  official  certificate  for  special  reduced  freight 
rates  will  be  sold  directly  to  the  farmer-consumer  in 
the  certified  drought  area,  that  the  purchasing  farm- 
ers will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate  in 
the  purchase  price,  and  that  I  shall  be  willing  to 
furnish  proof  of  same  upon  request. 

Further  none  of  this  feed  will  be  sold  to  others 
than  needy  farmer-consumers  in  the  certified  drought 
counties. 

Name   

Firm   

Address   

Date   

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  to  in  my  pres- 
ence this    day  of    1930. 

My  commission  expires.  Notary  Public. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  through  whom 
the  requests  are  made  upon  the  carriers,  says  the 
emergency  rates  apply  to  needy  farmers  only  and 
describes  the  needy  farmer  in  item  No.  20  in  sup- 
plements No.  11  to  their  regulations  concerning 
drought  relief  as  follows: 

"A  'needy  farmer'  is  a  farmer-consumer  dependent 
in  the  main  upon  the  farm  for  his  livelihood,  whose 
income  has  been  materially  reduced  and  whose  ability 
to  pay  has  been  lessened  thereby  on  account  of  the 
drought.  Farmers  whose  ability  to  pay  is  not  reduced 
by  the  drought,  such  as  race  horse  owners,  farm  ho- 
tels for  horses,  state  and  county  institutions,  colleges 
or  universities,  mining  companies  and  manufacturers 
or  other  industries,  do  not  come  within  the  term 
'needy  farmer.'  Where  any  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  issuance  of  applications  it  is  suggested  that 
the  case  be  referred  to  the  county  or  state  drought 
committees. 

"In  issuing  certificates  to  feed  dealers,  in  accordance 
with  item  1  and  7  of  the  regulations  concerning  rail- 
road emergency  relief  for  drought-stricken  areas, 
issued  September  3,  and  also  instructions,  item  1  of 
Pages  6  and  7  of  same  regulations,  it  is  suggested 
that  where  a  county  agent  has  reason  to  believe  either 
that   the   savings  are  not   being  passed   on   to  the 
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needy  farmer-consumer,  or,  that  the  dealers  entitled 
to  emergency  reduced  rate  certificates  on  behalf  of 
needy  farmer-consumers  are  charging  exorbitant 
prices  or  speculating,  the  county  agent  shall  not 
grant  reduced  railroad  rate  certificates  to  them.'' 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  dealer  can 
bring  in  a  carload  of  feed  or  grain  and  sell  it  out 
to  farmers  who  might  not  be  classed  as  needy  al- 
though living  in  the  described  drought  area,  such  as, 
large  dairy  farmers  or  so-called  gentlemen  farmers 
having  large  acreage.  I  have  answered  that  and 
other  inquiries  that  the  dealer  should  keep  a  record 
of  each  sale  with  price  and  to  whom  sold  and  in  my 
judgment  he  cannot  sell  any  part  of  a  car  handled 
under  emergency  reduced  rate  to  a  non-needy  farmer 
at  either  a  higher  price  or  on  the  basis  of  emergency 
cost.  Answering  the  question  if  the  market  advanced 
sharply  could  the  dealer  advance  his  price  on  any 
part  of  that  car,  I  answered  that  I  did  not  think  he 
could,  but  had  to  sell  the  entire  car  on  the  basis  of 
purchase  price. 

Any  one  of  these  questions  brings  up  the  point  of 
possible  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
owing  to  securing  a  reduced  rate  under  a  false  state- 
ment under  oath  and  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  last  year  as  to  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  60,000  capacity  box  cars,  I  wrote  M.  J. 
Gormley,  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  regarding  ownership  of  boxcars 
by  capacities  for  this  year  and  he  replied  enclosing 
copy  of  statement  compiled  from  the  May,  1930,  Quar- 
terly Equipment  Register,  published  by  the  railway 
Equipment  Register  covering  ownership  of  box  cars 
of  class  1  railroads  by  capacities. 

His  report  shows  160,494  box  cars  of  60,000  ca- 
pacity and  under;  146  cars  of  65,000  capacity;  7,808 
cars  of  70,000  capacity;  76  cars  of  75,000  capacity, 
591,380  cars  of  80,000  capacity;  6,194  cars  of  85,000 
capacity;  four  cars  of  90,000  capacity ;  248,139  of  100,000 
capacity;  36,102  cars  of  110,000  capacity;  5  cars  of 
140,000  capacity,  making  a  total  of  1,050,348  cars. 
Last  year  the  carriers  had  about  278,000  boxcars 
while  this  year  the  figures  show  164,494  cars  and 
which  includes  13  cars  of  30,000  capacity;  116  cars 
of  40,000  capacity;  5,099  cars  of  50,000  capacity,  which 
shows  a  reduction  of  117,506  cars  of  capacity  of  cars 
of  60,000  pounds  or  less. 

In  view  of  the  carriers  having  now  on  hand  5,228 
cars  of  50,000  capacity  it  will  not  be  many  years 
when  the  minimum  on  grain- will  no  doubt  be  placed 
at  80,000  capacity. 

Taking  the  above  statement  where  I  give  you  the 
detailed  cars  of  all  capacities  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  any  minimum  as 
low  as  60,000-pound  cars,  when  these  cars  are  being 
so  rapidly  reduced;  what  we  will  soon  be  faced  with 
is  the  question  of  80,000-pound  capacity  minimum. 

President  Dow:  Mr.  King  will  report  for  the 
legislative  committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LEGISLATION 

DURING  the  last  year  there  were  many  bills  intro- 
duced in  congress  relating  to  agriculture  and  most 
of  these  were  of  interest  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
handling  of  farm  products. 

To  be  specific  116  such  bills  found  their  way  into 
the  national  legislative  hopper.  Of  this  large  number 
27  were  senate  bills,  60  were  house  bills,  10  were 


house  joint  resolutions,  and  19  senate  joint  resolutions. 

Few  of  these  bills  were  passed  and  those  that  ran 
the  gauntlet  and  became  laws  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  cause  alarm  to  the  trade.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  measures  aimed  at  the  alleviation  of  certain 
phases  of  farm  distress,  and  all  such  measures,  when 
sound  in  character,  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

Of  course,  the  one  bill  that  has  caused  consterna- 
tion in  the  grain  and  feed  trades  is  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  but  this  measure  was  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  seventy-first  Congress  and  was 
in  effect  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  act  because  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed fully  and  ably  at  this  convention.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about  the 
measure  after  the  unlimited  space  that  has  been  given 
it  in  the  trade  press,  the  dally  newspapers  and  the 
magazines.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  legislation  are  in  accord  with  most 
of  the  strictures  and  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
at  the  bill.  We  believe  that  it  was  Inspired  by  po- 
litical motives  alone,  and  that  it  is  unsound,  ill- 
advised,  ill  digested  and  cf  no  vaue  to  the  farmers 
to  whom  it  was  intended  to  bring  relief.  F'urther,  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  re- 
publican government  to  take,  especially  in  these  times 
when  the  whole  democratic  system  seems  to  be  giving 
ground  in  Europe  to  dictatorships  and  socialistic  com- 
monwealths. 

Conditions   Different  in  Europe 

AVe  feel  that  the  failure  of  democracy  in  Europe 
should  have  no  repercussions  in  the  United  States 
which  has  been  a  self-governing  nation  for  more 
than  150  years.  Conditions  here  and  in  Europe  are 
entirely  different.  AVhere  democracy  has  failed  in 
Europe  it  has  been  due,  not  to  inherent  defects  in 
democracy  itself,  but  to  local  conditions.  Civilizations 
that  have  existed  under  monarchial  and  in  some  cases 
absolute  forms  for  hundreds  of  years  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  immediate  succes  of  democracy 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  administer  successfully.  An  enlightened, 
independent  citizenship  is  necessary  if  the  democratic 
form  of  government  is  to  succeed. 

This  brief  digression  on  government  in  general  is 
m.ade  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  unwisdom 
and  political  danger  inherent  in  such  acts  as  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  which  is  the  most  social- 
istic measure  ever  passed  by  congress.  One  would 
think  upon  reading  it  that  it  was  intended  for  Euro- 
pean and  not  American  conditions.  It  has  no  place 
in  the  American  theory  of  government.  If  private 
initiative  is  to  be  preserved,  and  if  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  kept  open  to  all  men  to  pursue  legiti- 
mate callings  without  interference  from  their  own 
government,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  should  be 
repealed.  Its  only  excuse  fcr  existence  is  to  raise 
the  prices  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products,  and  it 
is  now  plain  to  all  men  that  the  act.  instead  of 
increasing  these  prices,  is  lowering  them  and  bringing 
chaos  to  farmer  and  grain  dealer  alike. 

The  Strong-  Bill 

Of  the  many  bills  introduced  in  the  house  during 
the  second  session  of  the  seventy-first  congress  one 
was  of  especial  interest  to  the  association  and  your 
committee.  This  was  H.R-  5634.  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Strong,  of  Kansas,  "to  provide  that  trans- 
ferors for  collection  of  negotiable  instruments  shall 
be  preferred  creditors  of  national  banks  in  certain 
cases." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  shippers  who 
send  drafts  to  distant  banks  for  collection,  so  that 
their  claims  shall  be  preferred  ones  should  such 
drafts  be  found  by  receivers  in  insolvent  banks. 

Many  grain  dealers  have  had  their  drafts  caught 
in  insolvent  national  banks,  receivers  taking  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  defunct  institutions  before  the 
banks  could  remit  the  proceeds  of  the  drafts  to  the 
rightful  owners.  We  contend  that  banks  handling 
such  paper  act  merely  as  collection  agencies,  and  that 
shippers  in  such  cases  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  ordinary  bank  depositors. 

The  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 
has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  action  on  the  Strong 
Bill  for  several  years,  bu  the  house  committee  on 
banking  and  currency  refused  to  give  a  hearing  to 
the  proponents  of  the  measure  until  May  16  last.  On 
that  day  the  friends  of  the  bill  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington and  told  the  members  of  the  committe  the 
troubles  the  business  men  had  with  failed  national 
bank  when  receivers  of  these  institutions  took  the 
proceeds  of  drafts  sent  for  collection  and  comingled 
them  with  the  regular  funds  of  the  bank. 

The  millers  of  the  country,  and  a  number  of  ship- 
ping organizations  sent  representatives  to  the  hearing 
before  the  house  committee.  The  chairman  of  your 
committee  on  legislation  was  present  and  filed  a 
brief  in  which  I  objected  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency  who  urged  that  the 
bill  be  not  reported  out  by  the  house  committee  on 
banking  and  currency.  The  comptroller,  representing 
the  Government,  took  the  position  that  the  Strong  Bill 
"would  create  a  preference  from  the  mere  fact  of 
collection  of  the  proceeds,  regardles  of  whether  or 
not  such  proceeds  were  afterwards  traceable  to  the 
hands  of  the  receiver."  The  comptroller  says  that 
"this  is  clearly  unjust  to  the  general  creditors.  The 


assets  of  the  general  creditors  should  not  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  preferring  a  creditor  whose  prop- 
erty is  not  included  within  such  general  assets." 

It  was  asserted  by  the  comptroller  that  out  of  the 
proceeds  available  for  distribution  in  the  amount  of 
$25,215,143  to  pay  the  creditors  of  103  receiverships 
of  insolvent  national  banks  liquidated  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1929,  $12,561,313  went  to 
preferred  and  secured  creditors  and  $12,653,830  to 
unsecured  creditors. 

This  argument  that  already  one-half  of  the  money 
disbursed  to  creditors  of  insolvent  national  banks 
went  to  secured  creditors  doubtless  had  considerable 
effect  on  the  members  of  the  house  banking  and 
currency  committee  because  they  refused  to  report 
out  the  Strong  Bill  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six. 

Your  committee  on  legislation  felt  greatly  disap- 
pointed over  the  result  of  the  hearing.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor  was  put  on  the  Strong  Bill  which 
has  been  pigeon-holed  by  the  house  committee. 
However,  we  have  not  given  up  hope  but  feel  that 
the  inherent  justice  of  our  cause  will  finally  triumph. 
We  are  as  strong  in  our  faith  in  the  equity  of  the 
bill  as  ever  notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency. 

In  the  meantime  members  of  the  association  may 
secure  insurance  against  loss  from  their  drafts  sent 
to  distant  banks  for  collection.  Several  insurance 
actuaries  are  at  present  at  work  and  in  a  short  time 
a  number  of  companies  will  be  prepared  to  insure 
such  drafts  at  a  small  premium. 

Several  of  the  116  bills  and  resolutions  introduced 
in  the  present  congress  are  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Some  of  the  others  are:  To  "sup- 
press unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  market- 
ing of  perishable  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce";  to  "authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  disseminate  in- 
formation relative  to  protein  in  wheat";  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  the  F'ederal  Farm  Board;  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  loans  for  reforestration,  naval 
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stores  and  peaches";  to  aid  farmers  in  making  regional 
readjustments  in  agricultural  production  to  assist 
in  preventing  undesirable  surpluses;"  to  "authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  experiment  in  the 
sale  of  foods  and  food  products  of  the^farm  directly 
from  producer  to  consumer". 

This  last  named  bill  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Lankford,  of  Georgia,  and  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  socialistic  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  which,  in  principle,  puts  the  Government 
directly  in  business. 

One  of  the  other  bills  of  direct  interest  to  the 
grain  trade  was  introduced  on  April  15  by  Congress- 
man Dickinson,  of  Iowa.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  amend  the  Grain  F'utures  Act.  The  bill  would 
hamper  and  restrict  the  operations  of  the  futures 
market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  it.  It  would 
give  the  Secetary  '  of  Agriculture  absolute  control 
over  the  grain  markets  that  deal  in  futures  and  con- 
fine futures  trading  to  so-called  legitimate  hedging. 
The  bill  is  in  reality  the  Caraway  Bill  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  last  session.  Senator  Caraway  intro- 
duced the  same  measure  in  the  senate.  Another  bill 
of  interest  to  agriculture  and  indirectly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  is  a  measure  to  provide  for 
research  work  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
agricultural  products  other  than  forest  products,  and 
still  another  bill  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  a 
farmers  and  consumers  financing  corporation  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  farm  products. 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  several  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
house  and  senate  to  "establish  a  farm  surplus  board, 
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to  aid  in  the  orderly  marketing-,  control  of  production, 
economic  transportation  and  disposition  of  surplus 
farm  products." 

In  the  senate  a  bill  was  introduced  to  "authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
all  phases  of  crop  insurance."  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McNary,  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry.  Senator  Mc- 
Nary  also  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  several  sections 
of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act.  Senator  Heflin 
had  a  bill  to  "prohibit  predictions  with  respect  to 
cotton  or  grain  prices"  by  the  Government. 

Some  of  the  house  and  senate  Joint  resolutions  are 
interesting  and  some  somewhat  amusing.  One  of  the 
house  joint  resolutions  authorizes  the  President  to 
call  an  international  conference  of  agricultural  and 
farmers'  organizations,  while  another  would  "author- 
ize an  investigation  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat."  Most  of  the  other  resolutions  concerned  cot- 
ton and  some  directed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  take  action  to  adjust  freight  rates  upon 
export  grain  and  grain  products. 

As  has  been  stated  in  this  report,  few  of  the  bills 
introduced  were  passed  and  those  that  did  reach  the 
statute  books  were  of  no  particular  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association  aside  from  the  natural  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  all  measures  that  have  for 
their  object  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  King':  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  this  formal 
report,  I  would  like  to  add  one  word  from  my  ob- 
servation of  the  marketing  act,  having  followed  it 
from  the  beginning.  We  counselled  against  it,  la- 
bored against  it,  before  its  enactment  mto  law.  We 
have  tried  to  work  under  it,  and  labor  under  it,  and 
we  know  that  it  has  not  been  useful  or  effective. 
M^e  know  that  it  has  undermined  business,  that  it 
has  been  a  disturbing  factor,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  association 
should  take  definite  action,  looking  in  a  legal  way 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  law  is  constitutional, 
and  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 
is  the  organization  to  put  that  forward,  so  far  as  the 
grain  trade  is  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
now  is  the  time  to  act.  (Applause.) 

President  Dow:  S.  P.  Mason,  chairman  of  the 
trade  rules  committee,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  will  pre- 
sent his  report.  (Applause.) 

S.  P.  Mason:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention:  May 
I  digress  for  just  a  moment? 

In  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper  in 
shipping  to  drought  district,  I  think  it  should  be  very 
clear,  and  the  grain  trade  should  understand  it,  in 
shipping  to  the  drought  district,  if  they  ship  to  some- 
one and  he  does  not  pay  the  freight,  the  shipper 
would  be  responsible  to  the  railroads  for  that  freight, 
irrespective  to  the  rate  itself. 

Mr.  G-oemann:  In  that  case  he  couldn't  get  the 
benefit  of  the  emergency  rate. 

Mr.  Mason:  I  may  say,  as  chairman  of  the  rules 
committee,  I  have  had  to  answer  some  questions  on 
this  drought  relief  situation,  and  I  have  suggested  to 
those  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  it,  that  in  sell- 
ing to  the  drought  region,  they  sell  on  the  regular  full 
rates,  the  rate  that  is  in  effect  regularly,  and  tell 
the  man  they  are  selling  that  if  he  is  entitled  to 
the  drought  rate  you  will  ship  per  his  directions  on 
a  permit,  and  he  can  get  the  direct  rate,  but  you 
assume  no  responsibility,  that  you  as  a  grain  or  feed 
shipper,  do  not  want  to  have  any  advantage  or  any 
relief  from  the  lowered  rate;  that  you  will  sell  at 
delivered  price  on  the  old  rate,  allowing  the  full 
freight  on  the  tariffs  and  he  gets  anything  he  is  en- 
titled to,  and  in  that  way  you  would  assume  no 
responsibility. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRADE  RULES 
COMMITTEE 

THE  report  of  your  chairman  will  be  brief,  and 
at  the  cl»se  of  my  remarks,  the  meeting  will  be 
opened  for  suggestions  from  the  members  for  new 
rules  or  changes  in  our  present  rules. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  rules  committee  for 
a  number  of  years  and  it  is'  very  noticeable  that 
suggestions  for  changes  and  inquiries  for  interpreta- 
tion are  becoming  fewer  each  year.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  may  be  because  my  opinions  are  not  of 
value,  but  I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is  because  of 
a  constantly  increasing  understanding  of  the  mutual 
oligations  and  customs  over  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  through  the  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers 
National  Association  a  uniform  and  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  rules  and  customs. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules  the  past 
three  years.  Suggestions  have  been  made,  changes 
have  been  discussed,  but  our  present  rules  amply 
cover  the  broad  principles  of  trading,  and  the  asso- 
ciation has  properly  not  attempted  to  make  rules  for 
localities  or  to  incorporate  technical,  long  winded 
rules  to  cover  remote  emergencies. 

It  was  my  intention  to  suggest  two  minor  additions 
to  our  rules  this  year,  but  after  consideration  of 
the  intent  and  realizing  the  actual  probable  results  to 
Rules  292-A  and  282-A,  recently  adopted  by  our  Chi- 
cago friends,  I  have  decided  not  to  present  any 
.  changes. 

This  feeling  is  largely  increased  by  our  deep  opin- 
ion that  our  time  this  year  may  be  better  devoted  to 


our  larger  problems,  and  suggesting  changes  would 
seem  to  me  similar  to  a  family  discussing  table 
morals  when  the  foundation  of  their  house  was  being 
undermined. 

After  we  are  informed  whether  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  business,  we  may  again  strive, 
through  our  rules,  as  we  always  have  in  the  past, 
to  improve  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  producer, 
the  merchant  and  the  public. 

When  I  hear  of  farm  board  activities,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  husband  in  the  story: — 

"Hubby — It  seems  to  me,  dear,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  this  soup. 

"Wifey — You  are  always  complaining,  but  this 
time  you're  wrong.  The  cook  book  says  it  is  perfectly 
delicious." 

The  meeting  is  now  open  for  motions  or  sugges- 
tions, and  I  will  first  mention  the  only  suggestions 
I  have  received  this  year,  one  of  which  the  committee 
decided  was  not  of  sufRcient  importance  to  recom- 
mend, and  on  the  other,  difference  in  customs  makes 
it  difficult  to  frame  an  equitable  rule  covering  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

When  sales  are  made  basis  shipper's  grades,  and 
both  buyer  and  seller  understand  the  grain  will  be 
shipped  from  a  point  where  there  is  no  inspection, 
to  a  point  where  there  is  no  inspection,  and  the  buyer 
thereafter,  for  his  own  convenience,  orders  the  grain 
shipped  to  a  terminal  market  where  it  must  be  in- 
spected: that  by  so  doing  he  should  assume  all  risk 
as  to  the  grade,  providing  the  quality  is  such  that 
if  it  had  been  shipped  as  originally  intended,  there 
would  have  been  no  discount. 

The  other  is  the  question  of  the  date  of  diversion, 
or  original  shipping  point,  governing  time  of 
shipment. 

The  rules  committee  has  been  unable  to  formu- 
late a  rule  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  cases. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  publish  in  Who  Is  Who  a 
digest  of  the  argument  pro  and  con,  and  interested 
parties  may  formulate  a  rule  for  adoption  at  the 
next  convention. 

Are  there  other  motions  or  suggestions? 

Mr.  Goemann:  I  think  in  the  Feed  and  Grain  Trades 
Act,  there  is  this  clause:    That  the  receiver  can  ap- 
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peal  to  the  supervisor  of  his  district  and  have  the 
inspection  made  before  it  leaves  his  place. 

Mr.  Mason:  You  are  perfectly  correct  as  far  as 
the  grade  is  concerned.  What  you  must  differentiate 
between  is  the  contract  between  dealers.  A  dealer 
makes  a  contract  to  ship  from  one  country  point  to 
another.  He  so  ships  it  that  it  is  neither  graded  at 
original  point  or  at  destination.  If  it  is  afterwards 
graded  by  the  Federal  grade;  if  your  contract  is  filled, 
Federal  grade  does  not  govern. 

Mr.  Goemann:  You  can  not  ship  from  terminal 
market  a  grain  without  inspection,  but  you  can  ship 
from  country  point  as  No.  3  Yellow,  subject  to  this 
appeal  at  destination,  A  lot  of  eastern  markets  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  regulation  under  transit  to  stop 
these  cars  en  route  and  get  their  grades  upon  it.  I 
don't  think  they  have  succeeded  very  much.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  either  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment or  the  markets  themselves  to  tell  me  what 
progress  they  have  made.  I  don't  think  they  have 
made  any  progress,  but  you  see  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  there.  No  one  can  sell  grain  on  grade  un- 
less it  is  inspected.  But  at  the  country  point,  if  the 
buyer  is  willing  to  accept  at  a  proper  grade  that 
settles  the  contract,  but  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he 
must  appeal  and  have  the  field  inspector  of  his  district 
inspect  it  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Mason:  This  rule  was  only  intended  to  apply 
when  grain  was  shipped  from  one  country  point,  and 
afterwards  forwarded. 

Mr.  Goemann:  That  is  the  rule  under  those  coun- 
try shipments,  and  when  you  do  change  it,  this  ship- 
per assumes  the  risk  that  the  condition  is  the  same, 
but  they  might  not  be  the  same  as  in  corn. 

Mr.  Mason:    It  has  never  been  in  our  rules. 

Mr.  Goemann:  No,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  rules 
that  apply  under  the  Government  rating  that  must 
be  a  part  of  the  contract.  Unless  you  can  stop  this, 
which  those  in  the  East  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  not  accomplished,  be- 
cause of  the  disadvantages  of  the  carriers,  stopping 


at  these  points,  and  the  reconsigning  of  the  car,  and 
at  quite  an  expense  and  delay,  it  puts  up  that  condi- 
tion, but  the  buyer  must  go  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  permits  this  country  shipper,  we  will  say, 
at  Fowler,  Ind.,  who  has  no  inspection,  to  sell  it  to  a 
fellow  in  Butler,  Ohio,  as  No.  .3  Yellow  corn.  He  is 
the  only  person  who  can  do  it,  but  it  is  with  this 
understanding  in  the  rules  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment, if  he  does  not  inspect  it,  and  goes  back  on  the 
grade,  then  he  must  ask  for  the  appeal  of  the  in- 
spector on  that  district;  in  that  case  it  would  be 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  don't  see  under  the  contract  to  buy  this  country 
grain  that  he  can  get  away  from  that  intent.  That 
is  not  our  rule,  but  the  rule  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Mason:  I  don't  think  at  this  time,  with  the 
light  attendance  we  have  that  we  should  go  into  it. 

The  question  that  brought  up  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
Goemann,  was  good  yellow  corn,  no  grade  whatever, 
was  sold. 

Mr.  Goemann:    That  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Mason:  The  man  at  destination  forwarded  to 
inspection  market  and  claimed  the  Inspection  was 
not  good,  and  the  rule  has  been  suggested  that  if 
it  was  grain  that  would  have  applied  originally,  that 
the  grade  at  destination  would  not  change  that.  But 
there  are  not  sufficient  here  nor  have  we  sufRcient 
time  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Goemann:  But  if  I  understo6d  your  state- 
ment, you  said  grade.  There  is  no  grade  named. 
Anything  might  be  good  yellow  corn,  and  you  would 
have  nothing  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Mason:  The  other  question  is  the  date  of 
diversion,  or  original  shipping  point,  governing  time 
of  shipment. 

There  are  no  rules  in  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association  covering  the  point.  We  have 
avoided  making  the  rule  because  the  custom  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  New  England, 
the  shipment  is  the  original  date  of  shipment,  and 
on  the  West  Coast,  where  diversion  is  made  from 
Spokane  or  Salt  Lake  City,  the  original  date  of  ship- 
ment governs;  in  the  Middle  West  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  date  of  diversion  governs  the  time, 
although  in  a  recent  decision,  in  Decatur  and  St. 
Louis,  they  made  the  original  country  shipment 
govern. 

The  question  is  really  active,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  formulate  a  rule  that  would  cover  equably 
all  cases  and  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  was  our 
purpose  as  a  rules  committee  to  publish  in  Who  Is 
Who  a  digest  of  the  argument  pro  and  con,  for  adop- 
tion at  the  next  convention.  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
Mr.  Quinn  some  of  the  letters  I  have  received. 

Are  there  any  other  motions  or  suggestions  for  the 
rules  committee?  If  there  are  none,  I  will  make  a 
brief  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  convention  on  uniformity  of  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association  rules  with  terminal 
market  rules. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  UNIFORMITY  OF  GRAIN  AND 
FEED  DEALERS  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  RULES  WITH 
TERMINAL  MARKET  RULES 

THIS  committee  has  had  meetings  with  other  mar- 
kets,  made   suggestions   and   arrived   simply  no- 
where, and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  changing 
my  report  to  a  proselyting  speech. 

Our  rules  have  been,  and  are  increasingly  recog- 
nized, as  fair  and  equitable.  More  and  more  trades 
each  year  are  based  on  them  and  if  you  believe  in 
them,  make  your  trades  on  our  rules.  Insist  that 
others  trade  on  them.  If  anyone  you  trade  with  is 
not  a  member,  send  him  a  blank  and  get  his  signa- 
ture on  the  dotted  line,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
have  no  worry  as  to  his  rules.  The  quickest  way,  and 
apparently  the  only  possible  way,  to  secure  uniform- 
ity is  to  have  every  member  in  a  market  trading  on 
our  rules  and  he  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  see- 
ing that  his  own  are  made  uniform  or  that  ours  are 
changed  if  improvements  suggest  themselves. 
President  Dow:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mason. 
Lester  Stone,  chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee, is  not  present,  but  has  submitted  his  report 
to  the  secretary,  and  with  your  approval  it  will  be 
published  in  our  regular  proceedings. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

YOUR  membership  committee  has  served  during  the 
year  past  with  a  full  realization  of  the  importance 
of  this  work.  When  the  loss  of  old  members  is  defi- 
nite and  constant,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  very 
life  of  the  association  depends  on  securing  new  mem- 
bers. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Secretary  Quinn, 
and  his  boosters,  the  annual  campaign  for  new  mem- 
bers has  never  failed.  We  believe  that  the  work 
done  this  year  is  probably  the  best  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  When  we  consider  the  political  and  flnanr 
cial   condition,   the   campaign   stands   out   as   a  real 
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achievement.  We  have  no  recomendations  to  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  present  method  of  secur- 
ing new  members.  A  clear,  presistent  presentation 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the 
Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  will  win 
most  any  prospect. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  Secretary  Quinn  and  his  boosters  and  we 
pledge  our  loyal  support  for  the  campaign  next  year. 

Mr.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
jected Applications,  states  that  he  has  no  report  to 
make.  So  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  program, 
and  I  believe  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order.  (Mo- 
tion made  to  adjourn  by  Mr.  Goemann.) 

Adjournment. 
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THE  final  meeting  convened  at  10  o'clock,  October 
15,  President  Dow  presiding. 
President  Dow;  We  will  open  our  program  this 
morning  with  an  address  on  "Problems  Confronting 
the  Feed  Trade,"  by  D.  W.  McMillen,  president  of 
the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association. 

ADDRESS  OF  D.  W.  McMILLEN 

MIXED  feeds  have  been  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  great  many  years,  but  the  manufacture 
of  real  balanced  rations  as  carried  on  today  is 
somewhat  of  a  new  business  because  it  has  developed 
very  fast  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  one 
of  the  leading  scientific  forces  in  the  world  for  better 
and  more  economical  methods  on  the  farm,  in  con- 
junction with  our  agricultural  colleges,  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  animal  industry  in  this 
country,  and  the  development  of  mixed  feeds. 

Feed  manufacturers  have  need  of  real  scientists  in 
their  organizations  today.  Feeds  must  be  built  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  the  community  into  which  they 
are  shipped.  In  territories  where  little  grain  is  pro- 
duced, complete  balance  of  ration  for  dairy  cows  and 
poultry  is  required:  where  grain  is  produced,  a  sup- 
plement, largely  of  concentrates,  is  required.  In  other 
territories  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  concen- 
trates, it  is  very  necessary  that  other  grains,  carbo- 
hydrates and  so  on,  supplant  them,  and  take  their 
place. 

I  had  in  mind  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
feed  business  that  some  of  you  might  not  know,  but 
I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary,  because  I  think  most 
of  you  who  are  present  know  something  about  the 
development  of  the  mixed  feed  industry. 

There  possibly  are  few  of  you,  however,  who  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
various  other  forces  think  of  the  feed  manufacturing 
industry  today  in  comparison  to  what  they  thought  of 
it  5  or  10  years  ago. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  was  interested  solely 
in  the  country  grain  elevator  business.  Times  have 
been  hard  before  in  the  grain  business.  I  remember 
in  1893  that  we  purchased  thousands  and  thousands 
of  bushels  of  corn  at  18  cents  a  hundred. 

The  grain  business  has  undergone  a  great  many 
changes  during  these  years,  and  the  feed  business,  of 
course,  has  undergone  much  greater  change.  During 
those  times  such  a  thing  as  a  mixed  feed  or  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  production  of  milk  or  eggs  was 
almost  wholly  unknown.  Little  of  it  was  known  in 
any  agricultural  institution.  Little  was  said  about  it, 
and  no  dreams  of  the  future  seemed  to  be  in  existence. 
During  those  earlier  days  in  the  grain  business,  the 
grain  man  handled  feeds,  flour;  the  feeds  that  he 
handled  were  mill  feeds  and  sometimes  some  few 
concentrates.  The  feed  business,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  was  criticized  very  severely  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  They  stated  that  they  could  pro- 
cure or  produce  a  formula  with  which  the  man  on 
the  farm  could  mix  his  own  feeds  by  buying  the  raw 
materials  and  the  ingredients  that  were  necessary, 
and  that  is  what  he  should  do.  A  great  amount  of 
money  was  spent  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  feed 
manufacturer  thought  that  his  cause  was  almost  a 
lost  cause. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  in  the  various 
commercial  organizations  of  this  country,  college  men, 
nutrition  experts,  have  come  into  these  organizations 
and  an  entirely  different  situation  has  developed  and 
a  different  feeling  now  exists. 

Dr.  Morrison,  possibly  the  dean  of  animal  hus- 
bandry in  this  country,  said  that  as  little  as  five  years 
ago  he  had  stated  to  the  milk  producers  of  his  state 
that  they  should  take  certain  formulas  and  buy  their 
raw  ingredients  and  mix  their  own  feed,  but  that 
when  he  made  a  survey  he  found  that  such  a  small 
per  cent  were  doing  it,  and  those  who  were  doing  it 
were  not  doing  it  right,  that  he  was  amazed.  He  went 
further  and  stated  that  today,  with  the  scientific  re- 
search which  is  being  done  by  the  large  feed  manu- 
facturers in  conjunction  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, that  if  the  balanced  ration  which  is  made  and 
shipped  into  the  state  which  he  now  represents,  New 
■York,  were  taken  away  from  the  farmers  for  a  six- 


months'  period,  that  the  New  York  milk  shed  could 
not  supply  enough  milk  to  supply  New  York  City. 

That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement  for  a  man  who 
believed  that  the  economical  thing  to  do  was  to  mix 
it  on  the  farm.  He  said  it  was  necessary  for  the 
ingredients  to  be  put  into  a  bag  and  given  to  the 
farmer,  instead  of  giving  him  a  piece  of  paper  and 
expecting  him  to  execute  what  he  was  told  to  do. 

Now,  I  will  quote  definitely  what  Dr.  Morrison  said, 
because  I  asked  him  to  quote  it  afterwards,  because 
I  wanted  to  use  it  at  this  time:  "The  mixed  feed 
manufacturers  are  rendering  a  real  service  to  the 
livestock  industry.  On  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation  of  the  large  and  efficient  manufacturers, 
they  are  able  to  reduce  milling  costs  to  a  minimum, 
and  also  they  are  able  to  secure  excellent  scientific 
advice  in  planning  the  formulas  for  their  various 
feeds,  so  as  to  produce  efficient  results  in  livestock 
farming.  The  extension  work  of  many  feed  compa- 
nies has  been  an  important  aid  in  convincing  farmers 
of  the  advantages  from  well-balanced  rations." 

I  might  go  further  and  explain  the  position  where 
your  interest  as  grain  men  and  the  interests  of  the 
feed  manufacturers  are  common — it  is  not  necessary. 
I  want  only  to  say  one  more  thing  to  you:  That  be- 
fore your  meeting  closes,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  give  authority  to  your  board  of  directors  to 
take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  for  your  association 
in  regard  to  case  No.  17000,  which  is  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  I  know  that  it  is 
of  vast  interest  to  the  farmer  in  the  West  who  is 
producing  grain,  and  to  the  man  in  the  East  who  is 
buying  the  products  of  that  grain.  It  is  a  great  eco- 
nomic question.  We  feel  certain  and  know  in  our 
own  minds  that  it  will  be  given  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
We  believe  that  the  case  will  be  open  so  far  as  transit 
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is  concerned.  We  think  you  should  be  in  position  to 
say  what  action  you  see  fit  in  regard  to  this  case 
when  it  comes  up.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  great 
economic  question.  If  there  is  to  be  no  transit,  if 
there  is  to  be  no  milling  in  transit,  or  no  storage  in 
transit,  on  the  by-products  of  various  commodities 
of  this  country,  what  will  be  the  result?  Will  a  man 
who  has  a  car  of  cottonseed  meal  manufactured  at-  a 
small  manufacturing  establishment  in  Texas  be  com- 
pelled to  store  it  at  that  little  place,  and  wait  until 
the  man  from  New  England  wants  to  buy  a  car  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  then  if  they  can  get  together, 
will  he  ship  this  car  from  Texas  to  New  England? 

I  have  a  lot  of  notes  here.  You  know,  the  advantage 
of  making  some  notes  instead  of  writing  a  speech  is 
that  when  you  decide  it  is  better  to  cut  a  few  of 
them  out,  you  can  easily  do  it. 

I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story  in  closing. 
I  only  know  one  story  that  I  tell  a  lot  of  times.  This 
little  story  is  pretty  good  for  grain  dealers,  feed  men 
or  anybody  else  to  put  away  in  his  vest  pocket.  I 
like  to  tell  it  every  once  in  a  while  because  there  is 
so  much  truth  in  it.  It  is  a  little  story  that  Dusty 
Miller,  over  in  Ohio,  tells.  Dusty  Miller  is  a  philos- 
opher, and  a  real  fellow. 

Dusty  Miller  said,  "As  I  go  about  the  country,  now 
and  then  I  am  very  often  taken  for  a  traveling  man. 
The  other  day  as  I  went  into  the  station  and  was 
about  to  make  a  train,  I  went  in  and  dropped  my  grips 
on  the  floor.  A  fellow  walked  up  to  me  and  said, 
■Hello,  Brother.'    I  said,  'Hello.' 

"J  saw  by  the  look  on  his  face  he  was  not 
very  happy,  and  he  said,  'How's  business?'  " 

"Dusty  said:   "  'It's  rotten'." 

"He  said,  'Put  her  here.'  (Extending  his  hand.) 
'I'll  say  she's  rotten.  You  know,  things  are  not  like 
they  used  to  be.  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  the 
good  old  times  that  we  used  to  have.  Why,  every- 
body is  busted.  Nobody  has  any  money;  they  have 
all  sold  stuff  on  credit  until  they  have  busted  the 


fellow  they  have  sold  to  as  well  as  themselves.  I 
couldn't  sell  anything  to  anybody  any  place  or  any 
time.    And  did  you  ever  see  such  weather?'  " 

After  a  while  Dusty  said,  'Brother,  I  was  only  kid- 
ding. Business  isn't  so  bad  with  me.  It  has  been 
good  so  many  times  that  if  it  was  bad,  I  wouldn't 
care.  Conditions  possibly  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  but  I  have  seen  times  that  they  were 
better  than  they  need  be,  and  on  the  average  I  have 
always  aimed  to  get  along  pretty  good.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  go  back  to  the  good  old  times.  These  are 
the  best  times  in  the  world  with  their  ups  and  down, 
and  I  never  thought  about  the  weather." 

"As  for  me.  Dusty  Miller,  this  is  the  best  day  in 
my  life.  Yesterday  is  gone  and  tomorrow  may  never 
come  and  if  it  should  happen  once  more  than  I  wake 
up  tomorrow  morning,  and  it  is  a  bright  day  and  I 
find  myself  well  and  strong,  I  will  say  once  more,  as 
for  me.  Dusty  Miller,  thank  God  for  another  day;  as 
for  me.  this  is  the  best  day  of  my  life." 

And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  if  everybody  in  this 
country  would  say  to  themselves  that  they  only  have 
one  day  left  at  a  time  and  it  is  for  them  that  this 
day  is  going  to  be  the  best  day  of  their  life,  if  this 
depression  that  we  have  now  would  not  last  very 
long,  and  I  presume  that  is  what  we  need. 

As  president  of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers 
Association,  gentlemen,  I  wish  for  each  of  you,  and 
for  your  organization,  that  each  day  until  we  meet 
again  in  another  year,  may  be  the  best  day  of  your 
life.  (Applause.) 

President  Dow:    Thank  you,  Mr.  McMillen. 

The  St.  Louis  market  maintains  a  mill  feed  features 
department,  and  before  having  our  next  scheduled 
address,  I  am  going  to  ask  C.  B.  Rader,  secretary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  mill  feed  futures.  (Applause.) 

C.  B.  Bader:  The  St.  Louis  feed  futures  market  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  or  an  innovation,  but  it  has 
proven  an  addition  to  the  mill  feed  trade,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  few  things  perhaps  that  you 
don't  know  about  the  mill  feed  futures  market,  be- 
cause it  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try just  what  it  is.  The  rules  are  not  known  by 
most  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  habits  and  customs  that  pertain  to  that  market. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  market  was  apparent  for 
years,  and  last  year  a  few  men  in  St.  Louis  got  to- 
gether and  thought  we  could  do  something  along  those 
lines.  We  had  nothing  to  start  from.  We  had  no 
precedent,  but  we  appointed  a  committee  and  sat  down 
and  worked  out  some  rules.  They  were  submitted  to 
various  groups  of  our  members,  and  some  of  our  own 
people  protested  strongly  against  going  into  this  ac- 
tivity, particularly  our  millers,  because  they  didn't 
know  anything  about  it.  They  were  skeptics,  but  we 
finally  convinced  them  that  we  had  something.  We 
went  out  and  voted  it  over. 

These  same  millers  and  feed  manufacturers  who 
were  against  this  thing  at  the  start  are  now  the 
biggest  users  of  the  St.  Louis  mill  feed  futures 
market. 

The  Millers  National  Federation  sent  a  committee 
to  St.  Louis  to  investigate  the  mill  feed  futures  mar- 
ket. Why?  Because  they  were  being  asked  by  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time  what  is  this  thing,  what  good 
does  it  do?  Let's  find  out.  All  we  hear  is  from  the 
St.  Louis  people,  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Let's  get 
a  disinterested  opinion  on  this  thing.  So  they  sent 
a  committee  of  five  or  six  men.  They  spent  a  day  In 
St.  Louis,  and  in  the  next  issue  of  their  house  organ 
they  gave  us  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  us  and  to  their  members.  One  of  the 
recommendations  was  to  talk  to  groups  of  people  just 
like  you,  and  mill  feed  manufacturers,  because  they 
recognize  that  the  buying  end  must  be  built  up  as 
well  as  the  selling  end,  and  of  course,  so  do  we. 

The  millers  have  been  very  much  interested  In  this 
market.  We  have  received  inquiry  from  Europe;  we 
have  received  inquiry  from  practically  every  state. 
Now,  why  is  that  being  done?  Because  one  man  uses 
it  and  finds  it  a  good  help  to  him.  He  tells  another; 
but  he  can't  give  the  details  of  this  thing,  so  they 
write  to  us. 

This  is  a  price  insurance  market.  It  is  a  hedging 
market;  however,  we  provide  for  the  delivery  the  same 
as  the  contracts.  There  isn't  much  difference  in  this 
and  the  wheat  contracts.  Delivery  can  be  made  as  is 
done  in  the  wheat  contracts,  and  there  is  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  volume  traded  in  delivered.  It  pro- 
vides a  place  where  the  mill  feed  man  can  come  in 
and  buy  his  supplies  six  months  in  advance,  or  like- 
wise he  can  sell  his  manufactured  feed  by  hedging, 
by  selling  bran  shorts  in  the  pit.  It  permits  him  to 
sell  in  advance,  which  he  was  never  able  to  do  before 
with  the  assurance  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  com- 
modities to  make  his  feeds.  We  trade  in  six  months 
options,  six  months  ahead. 

The  round  lot  trade  is  100  tons.  We  also  provide 
for  job  lots  of  25  tons.  The  commission  charge  is  $20 
a  round  trade  per  100  tons,  or  20  cents  per  ton  in 
job  lots  of  25  or  multiples  of  25. 

Now,  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  our  committee 
to  work  out  was  what  will  be  the  definition  of  these 
mill  feeds.  What  shall  we  adopt?  We  took  it  up 
with  a  Federal  department.  We  found  there  were  no 
Government  standards  on  feeds.  We  took  it  up  with 
the  state  departments  and  found  the  same  thing,  so 
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we  turned  to  commercial  users,  and  adopted  their 
standards  developed  by  the  association  of  feed  con- 
trol officials. 

When  deliveries  are  made  on  these  contracts,  the 
sample  is  taken  out  of  these  cars  and  inspected  by 
the  inspector  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange. 
He  places  the  grade  thereon.  For  instance,  in  bran, 
cool,  sound  and  sweet,  is  the  definition  set  up  by  the 
feed  control  officials.  If  the  shipper  is  not  satisfied 
with  that  grade,  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
committee  composed  of  a  miller,  feed  manufacturer, 
etc.,  five  men,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  in- 
spector is  correct.  In  some  cases  he  has  been  re- 
versed, but  in  very  few  cases. 

Now,  this  contract,  gentlemen,  is  a  big  help  to  the 
mill  feed  people.  It  has  been  found  so  by  the  millers 
of  the  country,  because  it  provides  something  that 
has  never  been  known  before  in  the  industry.  In 
other  words,  you  now  have  a  perfect  hedge:  Buy 
your  wheat  and  sell  your  feeds. 

We  find  that  the  millers  of  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  are  coming  in 
and  asking  questions.     They  are  using  the  market 
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from  time  to  time.  The  volume  is  increasing,  the 
liquidity  of  the  market  is  increasing.  We  want  to 
co-operate  with  you  folks.  AVe  want  you  to  write  to 
your  St.  Louis  correspondents  and  find  out  just  what 
this  is.  One  magazine  expressed  it,  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  hit  the  trade  in  years. 

Now,  we  can't  put  this  over  alone.  We  must  have 
volume.  We  must  have  the  support  of  organizations 
of  this  kind,  and  we  want  to  help  you.  We  want 
your  co-operation  in  this  matter.  We  believe  you 
will  give  it  to  us.  I  have  been  given  just  10  minutes 
to  make  this  little  talk,  and  that  time  is  about  up, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you,  we  are  willing  to  co- 
operate. We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  fur- 
ther this  market  for  your  benefit,  and  when  I  say 
co-operation  I  mean  it  in  this  sense.  You  know  there 
are  two  kinds  of  co-operation,  a  dignified  acquiescence 
and  hearty  co-operation,  and  that  is  typified  by,  when 
you  were  young  you  would  go  to  a  dance,  and  after 
the  dance  take  a  girl  out  on  the  balcony  and  attempt 
to  kiss  her.  She  would  let  you,  with  dignified  acqui- 
escence. Then  there  was  the  other  girl  that  would 
snuggle  up.  That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  I  mean. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  have  been  a  couple  of  things 
said  at  this  convention  that  may  make  it  worth  while 
for  us  who  have  taken  the  time  and  dug  up  the 
money  to  come:  Last  night,  particularly,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's speech  on  "ups  and  downs".  He  called  attention 
to  many  things  that  we  had  forgotten,  or  at  least 
overlooked,  that  this  is  not  the  worst  period  of  busi- 
ness that  this  country  has  ever  known.  There  have 
been  many  times  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
where  things  have  been  infinitely  worse  and  we  have 
come  through  and  gotten  better.  (Mr.  Woodruff's  ad- 
dress begins  on  Page  231.) 

Mr.  McMillen  has  given  us  a  mighty  good  thing  in 
this  Dusty  Miller  story.  There  is  too  much  bad 
psychology  around  the  world  today,  and  everything 
has  to  make  a  start,  and  we  might  as  well  make  a 
start  ourselves.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
resolutions  committee  because  they  will  probably  be 
occupied  in  farm  board  activities,  but  can't  we  resolve 
here  that  we  will  start  this  ball  rolling,  start  to 
change  this  psychology,  to  talk  things  up  instead  of 
down.    I  hope  you  will.  (Applause) 

President  Dow:  We  are  all  interested  m  the  weather 


maps.  C.  A.  Donnel,  chief  meteorologist  of  the 
weather  bureau  in  the  Chicago  area  will  talk  to  us 
on  "How  to  Read  the  Weather  Map."  (Applause) 

ADDRESS  OF  C.  A.  DONNEL 

I TRUST  that  none  of  you  have  come  here  under 
misapprehensions,  that  is  to  say,  believing  we  are 
going  to  tell  here  how  to  forecast  the  weather.  Tou 
haven't  come  here,  I  feel  certain,  thinking  that  you 
will  be  able  to  go  out  and  look  at  a  map  at  any 
time  and  make  an  accurate  forecast.  That  is  a  place 
no  one  has  attained  yet,  and  probably  never  will.  It 
is  a  long  and  difficult  road  to  attain  anything  like 
perfection  in  making  weather  forecasts. 

Now,  primarily  a  weather  map  is  made  for  forecast- 
ing. It  is  made,  of  course,  in  manuscript  form,  but 
on  account  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  matter  it  is 
given  wide  publicity  and  circulation  through  being 
printed. 

The  basis  of  a  weather  map  is  the  simultaneous 
observation  of  the  weather  over  a  wide  area.  Obser- 
vations are  taken  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
two  times  a  day,  namely,  at  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m., 
central  standard  time.  An  observation  of  the  weather 
consists  of  reading  the  barometer,  noting  the  tem- 
peratures of  various  kinds,  high  and  low,  current, 
and  wet  bulb  temperatures — I  can't  go  into  all  those 
details.  We  note  the  wind  direction  and  its  velocity; 
we  measure  the  rain  or  snow,  if  any  has  fallen,  note 
the  sky  with  reference  to  its  cloud.  Ten  diiterent 
types  of  cloud  formation  are  noted.  We  note  direc- 
tion of  movements,  whether  they  are  moving  fast  or 
slow.  All  these  elements  go  to  make  up  a  weather 
report.  If  we  could  have  a  birds'  eye  view  of  North 
America,  you  would  see  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  about  250  men,  (I  think  perhaps  there  are 
two  or  three  women)  engaged  in  making  these  obser- 
vations every  morning  and  every  evening,  12  hours 
apart. 

Now,  these  observations  to  be  used  in  forecasting 
are  of  no  value  unless  they  can  be  assembled  rapidly 
in  the  forecast  centers  for  mapping  and  study.  We 
have  a  very  elaborate  system  in  connection  with 
concentrating  these  reports.  The  Western  Union 
co-operates  to  a  very  fine  degree  indeed.  So  at  the 
forecast  centers  these  reports  are  received  in  from 
30  to  45  minutes  after  the  observations  have  been 
taken.  In  other  words,  at  the  Chicago  forecast  center, 
which  is  the  forecast  center  of  the  weather  bureau 
for  the  north  central  states,  we  have  here  in  this 
office  every  morning  by  7:30,  80  per  cent  of  these 
reports  which  have  been  taken  about  45  minutes 
previously. 

These  reports  are  sent  in  coded  form.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  secrecy  there.  It  is  simply  to  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money.  I  am  going  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  how  that  is  done.  I  have  a  sample  report 
from  Amarillo  which  reads  as  follows:  "Amarillo 
sanity  merry  bulsenite  warfare  tamaz." 

Translated,  that  report  indicates  the  barometer, 
reduced  to  sea  level,  29,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  66.  The  state  of  the  sky  cloudy,  the  wind  direction 
south.  The  highest  temperature  within  the  last  12 
hours,  70,  the  wind  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour,  .84  of  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  in 
the  last  24  hours.  "Warfare"  indicates  the  occurrence 
of  thunder  storms,  and  "tamaz",  a  word  which  has 
only  recently  been  added  to  our  reports,  is  used  in 
connection  with  giving  information  about  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  ceiling.  "Tamaz",  translated,  indicates 
that  the  ceiling  was  unlimited  and  that  the  visibility 
was  fine.  Now,  these  reports  are  entered  on  the 
manuscript  maps  by  various  clerks  assigned  to  do 
that  work.  There  is  a  main  chart,  we  call  it  for 
short.  Map  A.  Map  A  is  a  chart  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  what  you  see  before  you.  We  have 
entered  on  Map  A  practically  all  the  information  that 
is  telegraphed.  Auxiliary  charts  are  also  used.  These 
consist  of  a  barometer  chart  that  indicates  the  pres- 
sure changes  in  the  last  12  hours.  The  temperature 
change  chart  showing  the  temperature  changes  in  the 
last  24  hours.  We  also  have  a  chart  giving  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  various  ele- 
vations along  for  the  use  of  aviation  and  in  some 
centers  they  make  a  cloud  map.  We  don't  make  that. 
We  enter  the  information  relative  to  clouds  on  the 
main  weather  map.  Map  A. 

Now,  this  map  before  you,  gentlemen,  has  a  lot  of 
lines  on  it.  I  haven't  any  doubt  but  what  many  of 
you  here  know  quite  a  lot  about  this.  Tou  probably 
know  as  much  about  this  as  some  of  the  people  in 
the  weather  bureau,  but  I  am  going  to  go  ahead 
anyway  and  tell  my  story. 

The  solid  lines  here  are  isobars.  They  indicate  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  nearest  ten-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch.  We  have  not  indicated  at  the  end 
of  each  line  the  actual  pressure.  We  have  done  this 
for  the  highest,  30.6  and  lowest,  29.4. 

It  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  stations 
of  observation  are  at  various  levels,  of  course,  above 
the  ocean,  to  reduce  the  barometer  to  sea  level;  other- 
wise the  observations  would  not  be  comparable  at 
all.    So  we  have  reduced  the  results  to  sea  level. 

The  heavy  blue  lines  are  isotherms,  lines  of  equal 
air  temperature.  We  have  not  attempted  to  draw 
these  lines  in  the  same  manner  that  we  draw  them 
on  our  regular  weather  maps.     There  would  be  too 


many  of  them,  and  that  would  give  too  much  con- 
fusion,  but  we  have  indicated  the  zero  line  as  30.6  and 
60  degrees.  We  have  this  shaded  line  showing  the 
precipitation.  The  symbols  show  the  character  of  the 
weather:  Clear,  cloudy,  partly  cloudy,  snowy,  and 
perhaps  rain. 

Now,  after  the  map  is  completed,  we  have  here 
before  us,  of  course,  a  picture  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  weather,  at  the  time  of  observation.  We  should 
have  indications  of  high  and  low  pressure  areas. 
Now,  all  of  our  weather  in  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  except  the 
tropics  is  controlled  mainly  by  these  moving  highs 
and  lows.  They  have  two  different  kinds  of  move- 
ments. There  is  internal  circulation  around  the  high 
and  low  that  should  not  be  confused  with  the  motion 
of  translation,  of  the  high  and  low  itself.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  low,  the  air  circulates,  as  you  see  in 
a  counter-clockwise  manner.  It  does  not  flow  directly 
toward  the  center  of  the  lowest  pressure,  but  usually 
in  a  sort  of  a  spiral  fashion,  inflowing  spiral  manner. 
In  a  high,  the  air  outflow,  of  course,  is  outward,  in 
a  spiral  form,  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  internal  circulation,  the 
whole  high  and  low  system  usually  has  an  eastern 
trend.  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  in 
forecasting  the  weather,  the  fact  that  weather  move- 
ments are  largely  from  west  to  east.  If  that  fact 
were  not  true,  weather  forecasting  would  be  a  still 
more  difficult  undertaking,  but  the  general  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere  carries  these  highs  and  lows  to 
the  eastward.  I  do  not  want  to  have  you  infer  that 
these  lows  and  highs  take  a  directly  eastward  course 
— that  is  not  true  at  all.  Usually  it  is  a  more  or 
less  circuitous  movement,  but  eventually  the  highs 
and  lows  do  reach  to  the  eastward. 

This  particular  high  that  you  see  here  (indicating 
the  chart)  of  course,  is  previous  history,  probably  at 
that  time  we  were  not  getting  these  reports  from 
northwestern  Canada  as  we  are  today.  But  undoubt- 
edly that  high  came  down  over  northwestern  Canada, 
and  here  it  is  beginning  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States  and  southwestern  Canada. 

(Next  map)  There  is  the  succeeding  map,  24  hours 
later.  This  low  has  still  further  increased  in  force. 
Here  it  is  not  very  far  out  of  Chicago  that  morning, 
as  a  rather  intensive  low;  the  barometer  reduced  to 
sea  level,  28.3;  the  high  had  pressed  downward  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  carrying  a  marked  fall  in 
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temperature.  The  temperature  is  around  zero  at 
Pueblo.  The  winds  are  southerly,  whereas  west  of 
the  center  of  the  low,  the  wind  has  shifted  and  back 
to  northwest. 

The  precipitation  area  of  the  last  24  hours  is  indi- 
cated here  again  in  this  yellow  shading.  The  out- 
break of  precipitation  is  about  what  you  would  expect 
in  connection  with  that  type  of  low. 

(Next  map)  The  low  now  is  up  here  just  northeast 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Region.  The  high  part  of  it  has 
come  down  over  the  southern  Great  Plains  region, 
carrying  with  it  this  great  fall  in  temperature,  cold 
wave  accompanying.  The  zero  line  is  down  here 
in  Kansas.  The  freezing  line  has  advanced  clear 
down  to  the  Gulf  Coast  into  southern  Texas. 

This  series  of  maps  illustrates  in  a  very  general 
way  how  weather  travels.  The  accompanying  condi- 
tions of  a  high  and  low  are  rather  typical.  Usually 
a  low  pressure  area  is  associated,  of  course,  with 
stormy  or  cloudy  weather,  whereas  a  high  pressure 
area  has  the  opposite  characteristic,  usually  a  region 
of  fair  weather,  not  usually  much  wind  movements, 
and  temperatures  below  normal,  at  least  on  the  east- 
ern side.  So,  it  is  the  movement  of  highs  and  lows 
that  give  us  our  weather. 

It   is  often   said,   you  know,   among  ourselves,  as 
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usual  we  are  having  unusual  weather.  You  can  make 
that  statement  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  time.  Weather 
has  averages,  of  course.  We  know  all  about  the 
average  weather  conditions;  we  have  these  figures 
galore,  but  it  is  seldom  in  examining  the  weather 
conditions  for  any  one  day  for  any  one  place  that 
the  average  is  attained.  If  it  is  attained  in  tempera- 
ture, it  will  not  be  in  some  of  the  other  elements.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  state  of  the  sky  or  pressure  of  the 
air,  or  wind  conditions;  so,  much  of  the  time,  gentle- 
men, you  are  safe  in  greeting  your  friends  by  saying, 
"As  usual,  we  are  having  unusual  weather." 

I  think  while  we  are  talking  about  these  highs  and 
lows,  I  will  say  a  word  about  difEerentiatlon  between 
cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  tornadoes.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion on  which  there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation.  A 
cyclone  is  a  large  general  storm,  as  you  see  there. 
The  large  general  lows  across  the  country  every  two 
or  three  days,  and  I  may  say.  there  is  a  rather  regular 
sequence  in  the  passage  of  highs  and  lows.  Of  course. 
It  isn't  so  regular  that  we  are  absolutely  assured 
that  if  we  have  a  low  today  that  in  two  or  three  days 
we  will  have  a  high,  but  I  can  say  much  of  the 
time  there  is  enough  of  a  sequence  in  the  movement 
of  highs  and  lows  whereby  one  can  use  that  informa- 
tion with  considerable  profit. 

A  hurricane  is  a  storm  that  develops  over  the 
tropics,  usually  north  of  the  tropics.  I  don't  mean  to 
infer  that  it  is  on  the  equator,  but  usually  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere;  hurricanes  develop  10  or  15, 
sometimes  20  degrees,  above  the  equator.  The  West 
Indies  hurricanes  develop  and  move  northwest  or 
until  they  reach  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  then  they 
recur,  and  sometimes  are  brought  across  the  Gulf  of 
ilexico  and  wreak  their  destruction  over  the  coast, 
such  as  the  Galveston  storm  several  years  ago.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  track  of  the  hurricane  reaches 
the  coast  of  Florida.  It  may  move  over  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  move  northeast. 

Surrounding  pressure  conditions  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  movements  of  hurricanes,  as  well  as  other 
storm  conditions;  if  we  have  a  great  mass  of  high 
pressure  over  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  hurricane 
is  present  here,  as  a  rule  that  hurricane  is  forced 
west  of  its  normal  course  and  sometimes  the  pressure 
is  high  over  the  eastern  United  States,  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  hurricane  never  will  recur,  but  move 
northeastward.  It  moves  north  and  strikes  Mexico 
and  disappears  soon  after  it  reaches  inland. 

A  tornado  is  a  very  intense  storm,  which  usually 
forms  in  connection  with  thunderstorm  conditions. 
Most  of  the  time  a  tornado  develops  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  low  pressure  area.  Of  course, 
this  low  has  advanced  so  far  and  it  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  we  would  not  have  tornadoes  in  this 
section.  If  this  were  summer,  and  this  low  were 
centered  and  other  conditions  were  right,  a  tornado 
would  be  apt  to  develop  in  the  southeastern  quadrant 
of  the  low.  Tou  find  the  conditions  ideal  for  tornado 
development.  The  atmosphere  and  the  temperature 
are  right. 

We  have  tornado  development  when  there  is  a  great 
overturning  of  cold  air  aloft  in  connection  with  warm 
air  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Those  conditions 
occur  mostly  in  the  early  or  late  spring,  and  of 
course,  as  the  season  advances,  tornadoes  are  more 
common  up  in  the  Minnesota  section  than  they  are 
earlier  in  the  year. 

A  talk  on  forecasting  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  long  range  forecasting.  We 
are  all  interested  in  long  range  forecasting.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  statement  on  long  range  forecasting. 
This  statement  was  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the 
weather  bureau,  and  its  scientific  stafE  during  the 
last  few  months  and  sums  up  the  present  status  of 
long-range  forecasting. 

"The  weather  bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  employ  long  range  weather 
forecasting  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  put  on  a  scientific 
basis  rather  than  on  a  foundation  of  mere  guesswork. 
The  weather  bureau  and  other  scientific  agencies  have, 
for  a  long  time,  been  studying  the  possibilities  of 
long  range  forecasting.  To  date  no  practicable  meth- 
ods have  been  devised,  and  so-called  forecasts  of  this 
character  are  no  better  than  mere  guesses.  The 
scientific  views  and  practices  of  the  bureau  are  sound 
and  these  will  withstand  the  most  sincere  scrutiny 
of  honest,  capable,  unprejudiced  students. 

Through  the  last  several  hundred  years  there  has 
seldom  been  a  time  when  one  or  more  long  range 
forecasters  have  not  sought  to  interest  the  public  in 
their  sensational  claims.  These  have  flourished  for 
a  time,  only  to  pass  into  obscurity.  Neither  the  claims 
nor  the  theories  have  been  able  to  survive  the  inexor- 
able test  of  time. 

Similarly,  from  time  to  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  weather  bureau  in  1870,  some  such  forecasters 
have  tried  to  advertise  themselves  and  their  views 
by  violent  abuse  of  the  Federal  officials  for  not  en- 
dorsing their  claims.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere. 
Instances  of  such  forecasters  operating  independently 
of  and  in  conflict  with  the  collective  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  professional  meterologists  are  old 
stories. 

In  contrast  to  these,  another  class  of  students  apply 
their  time  and  efforts  along  sound  and  accepted  scien- 


tific lines  to  solve  the  problem  of  long  range  fore- 
casting by  honest  and  intelligent  effort.  Professional 
meteorologists  feel  no  hostilit.v  towards  these  earnest 
students.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  leaders  in  this  class 
are  to  be  found  both  within  and  without  the  great 
national  services,  and  cordial  friendship  and  co-opera- 
tion prevail  between  all  such  private  and  professional 
workers. 

Within  the  United  States  the  weather  bureau  holds 
a  leading  place  in  this  line  of  meteorological  progress, 
and  the  pages  of  its  monthly  Weather  Review  carry 
many  notable  and  original  contributions  of  a  progres- 
sive character,  dealing  with  sunspot:  so!ar  radiation; 
solar  and  terrestrial  correlations;  the  laws  of  se- 
quence of  weather  conditions;  the  dependence  of  pres- 
ent weather  in  one  part  of  the  globe  upjn  antecedent 
conditions  somewhere  else,  and  so  on. 

These  topics  collectively  embrace  all  the  known 
possibilities  upon  which  long  range  forecasting  can 
be  rationally  based. 

For  several  years  one  official  devot-d  practically 
his  entire  time  to  the  review  of  past  and  current  liter- 
ature and  to  the  prosecution  of  special  studies  in  the 
field  of  long  range  forecasting  possibilities.  In  addi- 
tion, others  of  the  bureau,  including  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  himself,  have  given  special  attention  to  this 
line  of  inquiry.  Any  suggestion  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  analysis  and  that  possesses  the  promise  of 
real  forecasting  value  is  welcome.  The  public  may 
be  well  assured  that  the  weather  bureau  speaks  with 
authority,  based  upon  positive  knowledge,  on  any  of 
these  questions  of  long  range  weather  forecasts. 

While  the  prolonged  researches  of  the  professionals 
have  disclosed  thus  far  little  more  than  encourage- 
ment, faint  suggestions,  possible  clues — something  to 
be   studied   further — the   self-constituted  forecasters 
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seize  upon,  distort  and  exaggerate  the  suggestions 
of  the  students,  and  para-phrase  their  technical  lan- 
guage into  plausible  effusions  in  order  to  justify  their 
claims  and  their  guesses  to  the  credulous  public. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  weather  forecasts,  whether  for 
a  short  or  a  long  time  in  advance,  if  made  on  a  basis 
of  pure  guess  work,  will  be  valueless,  although  they 
get  a  certain  verification,  depending  entirely  on  the 
laws  of  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  such  weather 
forecasts,  to  be  successful,  must  satisfy  the  rigid 
laws  of  physics.  Speculations  and  effusions  that  dis- 
regard either  or  both  these  prerequisites  are  mere 
sophistry,  if  not  deliberate  fraud. 

How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  many  Federal 
meteorologists,  either  collectively  or  individually,  op- 
pose and  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  science,  or 
that  they  captiously  reject  discoveries  and  new  knowl- 
of  any  kind.  These  men  are  finding  their  life  work  is 
devotion  to  a  great  public  service.  They  welcome, 
intelligently  and  earnestly,  every  honest  new  idea 
that  is  sound  and  that  promises  practical  utility.  The 
public  justly  looks  to  these  oflicials  for  leadership  in 
all  such  questions,  but  the  Government  cannot  allow 
itself  to  be  duped  and  misled  by  the  various  sensa- 
tional claims  and  representations  that  are  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  press  and  otherwise.  All  these 
must  be  thoroughly  sifted  before  acceptance. 

The  Federal  meteorologists  are  animated  by  only 
one  incentive,  which  is  to  give  the  public  complete 
and  up-to-date  advices,  bulletins,  and  warnings  con- 
cerning past,  present,  and  future  weather,  and  flood 
and  crop  conditions.  These  bulletins  and  reports  are 
required  by  law  and  are  made  impartially  without 
fear  or  favor.  They  are  issued  for  the  "benefit  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  to  protect 
the  public  against  misrepresentation  and  fraud." 

That,   gentlemen,  is  a  statement  prepared  bj-  the 


chief  of  the  weather  bureau  and  his  scientific  staff, 
and  sums  up  the  present  status  of  long  range  fore- 
casting. 


Before  final  adjournment  of  the  convention.  Chair- 
man Sturtevant,  of  the  nominating  committee,  gave 
his  report  which  resulted  in  the  election  reported  on 
the  first  page  of  this  report.  President  Butler  took 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Dow  was  presented  with  a  silver 
bowl  as  a  reminder  of  the  association's  appreciation 
of  his  words  as  president  during  the  year  just  closed. 
President  Butler  asked  for  the  support  of  all  members 
during  the  1930--31  term. 

Fred  G.  Horner,  of  Evanston.  111.,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  presented  the  recommendations 
of  that  group  which  were  adopted,  one  by  one,  as 
follows : 

RESOLUTIONS 

NO.  1 

From  its  organization  in  1S96,  the  attitude  of  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  has  been 
that  of  friendship  for  and  co-operation  with  the 
farmer.  It  has  held  consistently  to  that  attitude  and 
now  reaffirms  its  position  that  whatever  will  bring 
genuine  prosperity  to  the  farming  community  will 
have  its  earnest  support. 

For  more  than  10  years  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  and  out  of 
congress.  One  and  only  one  scheme  has  been  pro- 
posed for  its  amelioration.  The  members  of  this 
association  have  persistently  and  consistently  opposed 
any  Government-erected,  Government-sponsored  in- 
strumentality of  commerce.  Never  has  it  opposed, 
and  it  does  not  now  oppose,  any  voluntary  agricul- 
tural association,  organization,  or  business  facility 
based  upon  its  own  capital  and  enterprise. 

We  assert  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
politically  created,  politically  operated,  is  unsound  in 
principle  and  dangerous  in  practice,  not  only  to  the 
business  of  this  nation  whose  rights  it  seeks  to  de- 
stroy but  to  the  very  interests  it  seeks  to  aggrandize. 

Already  the  workings  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  have  been  disastrous  to  agriculture.  Its  difficul- 
ties have  been  multiplied  and  its  sufferings  have  been 
intensified.  Great  as  may  be  the  abilities;  honest  as 
may  be  the  efforts;  diligent  as  may  be  the  labors; 
bold  as  have  been  the  acts  of  the  farm  board,  not  a 
single  success  can.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
be  ascribed  to  it.  With  a  half-billion  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment money;  with  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
national  Government;  with  ample  time  in  which  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  act,  every  result  proves 
how  utterly  futile  has  been  the  effort  of  Government 
farm  relief;  how  unwise  and  impossible  is  any  such 
attempt  to  substitute  arbitrary  values  for  those"  estab- 
lished by  economic  law. 

This  class  legislation  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
achievement  but  merits  condemnation  and  repeal,  not 
only  because  it  utterly  fails  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  wag  designed  but  because  of  the 
Injustice  it  perpetrates  upon  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  because  it  undermines  every  conception 
of  individual  enterprise  and  Initiative. 

All  engaged  in  the  competitive  system  of  commerce 
bitterly  resent  the  acti\"Ities  of  Government  agencies 
operating  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  and  principles 
of  this  country.  Business  men  know  that  they  can 
not  successfully  meet  the  competition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  to  absorb  their  losses  out  of  their 
own  resources  while  the  Government  absorbs  the 
losses  of  its  agencies  out  of  the  resources  of  Its  citi- 
zens through  the  taxing  power.  The  business  of  mar- 
keting agricultural  products  can  no  more  exist  part 
Government,  part  private  than  this  country  could  ex- 
ist half  slave,  half  free. 

We  declare  our  conviction  that  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  is  a  subversion  of  the  constitution;  a 
nullification  of  its  guarantees,  such  a  repudiation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indirtdual  as  justify  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  protection  and  vindication. 

The  entire  business,  fabric  of  this  country  Is  in 
jeopardy  and  we  now  call  upon  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  our  association  to  exert  their  supreme  efforts 
to  mobilize  the  farming  and  every  other  business  in- 
terest and  brine  to  them  a  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion of  utter  demoralization  and  destruction  which 
must  result  to  the  entire  country  from  a  continuance 
of  such  a  governmental  policy  as  that  embodied  in 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Not  only  does  such 
legislation  threaten  the  destruction  of  business  in 
every  line  but  It  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our 
Government.  The  issue  must  be  faced  of  whether  the 
people  exist  for  the  Government  or  the  Government 
exists  for  the  people.  Every  lawful  method  should  be 
invoked  to  obtain  relief  from  this  supremely  vicious 
piece  of  legislation. 

NO.  2 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association  that  the  Interests  of  the  producers 
and  processors  of  soy  beans  would  be  better  served  by 
the  transference  of  their  Inspection  from  the  Federal 
Hay  and  Field  Seeds  Division  to  the  Grain  Standards 
Division. 

NO.  3 

The  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  de- 
sire to  thank  their  host,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  each  Individual  member  of  its  many  committees 
for  the  hospitality  which  they  have  so  generously  pro- 
vided this  week  and  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  cordiality  and  completeness  which  has  marked 
every  detail  of  our  reception  and  entertainment  and 
we  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  board  of  trade  on 
the  beautiful  and  Imposing  new  structure  which  Is 
their  home  and  we  wish  that  we  might  share  a  small 
measure  of  the  just  pride  which  the  board  of  trade 
must  feel  in  this  magnificent  building  which  stands 
as  such  a  splendid  monument  to  that  institution. 

NO.  4 

The  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 
desire  to  express  our  especial  thanks  to  John  A.  Bun- 
nell. Ben  E.  Clement.  Hon.  Frank' Oliver.  F.  Dumont 
Smith.  John  E.  Curtiss.  D.  W.  McMillen.  C.  A.  Donnel, 
George  Woodruff,  each  one  of  whom  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  unusually  profitable  and  enjoyable 
program  of  our  thirty-fourth  annual  convention. 
NO.  5 

The  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  goes 
on  record  and  requests  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  reopen  Docket  17000.  Part  7  as  it  relates  to 
milling  in  transit,  storage  In  transit  and  the  unit  rule 
and  that  the  transportation  committee  of  this  associa- 
tion be  instructed  to  join  with  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association  m  asking  the  commission 
to  retain  transit  under  proper  rules  and  regulations. 
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On  the  evening  of  October  14,  dealers  and  their 
guests  attending  the  convention  assembled  for  the 
association's  annual  banquet  in  the  ball  room  of  Hotel 
Sherman.  Professional  entertainers  enlivened  the  pro- 
gram with  their  performances,  but  the  main  event  of 
the  evening  was  the  address  of  George  Wood- 
ruff, board  chairman  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, Chicago.  He  was  introduced  by  Toastmaster 
Rumsey,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

BUSINESS  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

(The  business  chart  referred  to  by  the  speaker  was 
in  three  colors  and  could  not  be  reproduced  in  time 
for  publication  here  on  the  closing  day  of  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Woodruff's  interpretation  of  the  chart, 
however,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  statis- 
tics condensed  on  the  chart. — Editor) 

YOU  will  all  find  at  your  places  a  picture  of  the 
"ups  and  downs"  of  business  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  am  going  to  visit  with  you 
a  while  here  tonight  about  this  picture.  So  if  you  will 
all  have  the  picture  before  you,  I  viill  tell  you  some 
things  about  it. 

First,  you  will  notice  that  there  are  three  lines  on 
the  picture.  One  is  black,  and  that  line  indicates 
the  ups  and  downs  of  business  activity.    That  line  is 


back,  beginning  in  1905,  we  will  follow  the  black  line 
and  W2  will  see  how  it  went  up  in  1906  and  1907  and 
then  fell  in  a  major  depresion  in  1907.  Then  it  went 
up  until  it  was  very  high  in  1910  and  then  we  had 
quite  a  considerable  minor  recession,  as  we  call  it, 
in  1911. 

Then  we  went  up  again  in  1912,  finally  came  down 
in  a  major  depression  in  1914,  and  we  recovered  in 
1916,  the  early  part  and  then  had  in  the  end  of  1917 
another  minor  recession  in  business.  Then  we  w«nt 
up  again  a  little  in  1918  and  another  little  minor  reces- 
sion in  1910,  and  then  up  again,  in  1920,  and  then  a 
major  depression  in  1920  and  1921.  We  went  to  a  high 
mark  in  1923,  and  then  we  had  what  looks  on  the 
picture  to  be  almost  a  major  depression,  but  it  really 
turned  out  to  be  a  minor  recession  in  1914.  The 
reason  it  was  a  minor  was  because  of  the  rapidity 
of  this  drop  and  recovery,  it  only  having  covered 
about  four  or  five  months — that  is,  the  important 
drop,  so  that  it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  major  depres- 
sion at  all,  but  rather  a  minor  depression  and 
then  this  recession  in  the  end  of  1917  and  now  a 
major  depresion  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  the  minor  depresions  we  are  not  much  inter- 
ested in:  They  are  only  part  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  this  picture,  but  the  four  great  major  depressions 
we  are  interested  in  because  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  fourth  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  these 
major  depressions  mean,  and  something  of  their  past 
history,  as  that  may  help  us  in  deciding  what  we 
think  of  conditions  today. 

Now  of  these  four  depressions,  that  of  1907-8  and 
that  of  1915,  that  of  1920-21  and  that  of  1929-30,  we 
might  perhaps  look  for  a  moment  or  so  at  the  causes, 
and  when  we  come  to  study  the  causes  we  find  that 
three  of  these  great  depressions  were  caused  by  per- 
iods of  inflation  and  one  was  caused  by  a  period  of 
loss  of  confidence. 

In  1906,  we  were  experiencing  a  great  inflation  in 
stocks.  There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  gold 
production  of  the  world,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
crease in  gold  production,  we  found  that  the  bank- 
ers throughout  the  world  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  had  greatly  increased  loans.  Banks 
have  a  habit  of  not  wanting  to  let  money  lie  around 
in  the  vault,  and  consequently,  they  endeavor  to  get 
it  out  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  At  certain 
seasons  when  money  is  particularly  plentiful,  you 
will  perhaps  yourselves  have  found  that  the  bankers 
are  more  smiling  when  you  apply  for  loans  than 
other  times  when  money  is  not  so  plentiful — and  you 


when  money  gave  out,  and  we  had  a  great  collapse. 
That  money  goes  to  finance  every  period  of  inflation. 

Now,  the  next  break  was  not  caused  by  inflation 
because  in  1913,  we  did  not  have  this  customary  in- 
flation that  usually  goes  with  these  major  depres- 
sions. In  that  year,  Mr.  Wilson  had  engineered 
through  the  congress,  the  famous  Democratic  tariff, 
the  result  of  which  was  quite  detrimental  to  our  ex- 
port trade,  the  balance  of  trade  turned  against  us, 
and  we  were  exporting  gold.  At  that  time  we  did 
not  have  a  Federal  reserve  system,  and  the  export  of 
gold  was  a  serious  matter. 

The  people  felt  that  Mr.  Wilson's  was  a  social- 
istic nature,  and  were  disturbed  because  of  that  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  lambasting  the  railroads,  and  we  had  a 
very  weak  situation  as  regards  the  carriers,  and  then 
on  top  of  that  we  had  very  short  crops  in  the  year 
1913.  All  of  these  things  tended  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  busines  men,  and  to  create  pessimism 
and  slow  down  business  activity. 

Well,  that  went  along  until  the  middle  of  1914, 
when  on  top  of  all  of  this  lack  of  confidence  cam* 
the  announcement  of  the  World  War,  and  then  busi« 
ness  activity  plunged  on  down  to  the  low  point 
creating  here  a  major  depression. 

Let's  go  now  to  the  picture  of  the  next  major  de- 
pression, 1920.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
flations in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  had 
brought  into  this  country  enormous  imports  of  gold 
in  the  years  preceding  that  date.  They  came  here  as 
the  result  of  the  war,  and  this  money  was  used  by 
the  banks  as  usual,  to  make  loans.  In  addition  to 
the  gold  imports,  we  had  passed  a  law  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  we  had  provided 
for  a  decrease  in  the  reserves  of  the  banks  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  a 
great  inflation  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  war,  so  that  gold  and  Government  bonds  were 
used  in  a  way  that  they  had  never  been  used  before, 
and  it  was  possible  for  the  banks  to  vastly  expand 
their  loans. 

They  did  this,  and  in  expanding  these  loans,  they 
found  that  at  this  time,  instead  of  people  in  the 
stock  market  using  the  money  business  men  used  the 
money  to  accumulate  inventories,  and  so  we  found 
this  great  inflation  of  1920,  taking  place  not  in  the 
stock  as  it  did  in  1906,  but  in  commodities,  including 
grain,  sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  cotton,  everything  you 
can  think  of,  and  that  great  inflation  went  on  along  as 
the  money  lasted,  as  inflations  usually  do,  and  fin- 
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made  up  of  a  composite  of  the  following  items:  The 
pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States,  the  steel 
ingot  production,  the  freight  car  loadings,  the  elec- 
tric power  production,  the  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion, the  automobile  production,  the  cotton  consump- 
tion, the  wood  consumption,  the  boot  and  stone  pro- 
duction, and  the  zinc  production  of  the  country. 

These  items  make  up  a  very  accurate  indicator  of 
the  general  amount  of  business  activity  in  the  whole 
nation.  The  red  line  is  the  commodity  price  index, 
and  that  shows  a  composite  of  all  of  the  main  com- 
modities including  your  own  particular  line,  of  grain, 
and  the  green  chart  indicates  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  stock  market,  this  line  being  made  up  of  a  com- 
posite of  approximately  50  typical  stocks. 

There  is  one  interesting  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  about 
this  picture,  spreading  back  as  it  does  over  practically 
all  of  the  years  of  this  century,  beginning  way  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  running  on  down 
to  the  first  of  this  month,  and  that  is,  that  it  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  story  of  ups  and  downs.  You  will 
notice^  for  instance,  the  black  line  indicating  business 
activity  in  the  United  States.  You  see  it  is  always 
up  or  down.  There  is  never  a  time  in  the  quarter  of 
a  century  that  that  line  hasn't  changed  practically 
every  month.  It  never  seems  to  lie  still  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  either  goes  up  or  goes  down. 

Now,  during  this  quarter  of  .a  century  we  have  ex- 
perienced, as  we  will  see  in'  looking  at  the  chart, 
four  great  depressions,  and  as        start  the  chart  way 


can  usually  tell  whether  we  are  in  a  period  of  infiation 
by  noting  whether  there  is  a  smile  on  the  banker's 
face  when  you  ask  for  money. 

Money  piling  up  as  a  result  of  the  great  increases 
in  gold  production  made  it  desirable  for  the  bankers 
to  endeavor  to  push  out  loans  and  consequently,  they 
granted  these  loans  with  a  smiling  face,  and  this 
money  happened  to  be  used  in  1906  for  the  purchase 
of  stocks — easy  money  brought  about  a  great  bull 
market  in  stocks,  and  so  we  finally  found  this  infla- 
tion that  resulted  from  the  gold  production  of  the 
few  years  preceding  190S,  we  found  this  inflation  in 
stocks  running  to  a  dangerous  point. 

At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  attacking 
industry  and  busting  trusts,  and  added  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  experiencing  a  great  inflation  that  was 
eating  up  money  faster  and  faster,  we  had  also  a 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  many  business  men 
on  account  of  this  great  trust-busting  campaign  of 
the  president. 

Finally,  as  always  happened  in  a  period  of  inflation, 
bankers  got  through  endeavoring  to  push  money  out, 
because  while  the  bankers  endeavor  to  lend  the  money 
out  and  that  starts  inflation,  after  the  infiation  goes 
along  for  a  while,  it  takes  command  of  the  situation, 
and  the  demands  are  made  on  the  bankers.  Conse- 
quently, money  rates  increased  so  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
we  find  the  call  money  went  to  a  high  point,  money 
was  getting  scarce,  but  it  was  not  until  along  in 
1906,  in  the  March  break  of  1906,  that  fall  of  1907, 


ally  money  became  scarce,  and  the  banks  did  not  ex- 
pand, and  the  inflation  went  on  nutil  the  early  part  of 
1920.  Finally  in  the  middle  of  1920,  the  money  gave 
out,  people  lost  confidence  in  the  price  level  of  com- 
modities, and  we  had  that  tremendous  deflation  and 
plunge  downward  in  1920,  carrying  the  black  line 
down  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

Now,  this  last  period  of  depression,  the  one  we  are 
now  in,  has  also  been  caused  by  inflation.  This  has 
been  due  to  continued  gold  imports.  We  having 
greatly  increased  our  gold  in  this  country  since  the 
bankers  naturally  were  inclined  to  lend  it  out,  and 
we  found  the  people  most  willing  to  borrow,  at  this 
time,  were  the  people  who  owned  stocks,  and  the 
people  who  were  interested  in  real  estate:  so  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  all  realized  we  were  in  a 
great  period  of  inflation,  involving  two  things:  stock 
market  securities,  and  real  estate. 

Now,  a  funny  thing  happened  to  real  estate.  There 
got  to  be  competition  between  these  two  kinds  of 
inflation,  stock  market  and  real  estate,  and  finally 
the  stock  market  bid  stronger  than  did  real  estate. 
In  other  words,  money  gradually  became  scarce  as  it 
always  does  in  a  period  of  inflation,  and  the  bankers 
were  putting  the  rates  up,  and  finally  it  got  to  the 
place  where  the  real  estate  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the 
rates  the  stock  market  could  pay. 

There  the  inflation  stopped.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  inflation  in  the  stock  market  we  would  have  had  a 
colossal  inflation  in  real  estate  that  would  have  wrecked 
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real  estate  values  for  a  long-  time  to  come.  This 
inflation  in  the  stock  market  checked  the  inflation  in 
real  estate,  and  while  we  have  had  an  inflation  in 
real  estate  of  a  serious  nature,  nevertheless  this  very 
development  did  save  real  estate  from  a  much  greater 
inflation  and,  consequently,  a  much  greater  crash. 

Thing's  went  on  until  last  year,  money  was  getting 
scarce.  Finally,  last  fall  the  money  got  so  scarce  that 
rates  were  annoying  everybody  in  the  world,  the 
people  began  to  lose  confidence  in  the  price  level  for 
stocks  as  they  had  in  the  price  level  for  commodities 
back  in  1920,  and  exactly  the  same  thing  happened,  a 
great  crash  took  place  in  the  values  of  stocks,  carry- 
ing down  the  black  line  for  quite  a  ways  at  the  end 
of  1929. 

Then  we  made  a  very  interesting  experiment.  We 
got  everybody  together  in  Washington.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  had  a  bankers'  pool  operating  in  Wall 
Street,  to  check  it;  then  everybody  got  together  in 
Washington  and  a  great  effort  was  made  to  build  up 
business  activity,  confining  this  happening  to  the 
proportions  of  a  minor  recession  and  for  a  while  in 
the  spring,  it  looked  as  though  we  had  succeeded. 

You  will  notice  on  the  chart  that  the  black  line  fell 
quite  strongly,  but  not  as  strongly  as  it  did  in  1920; 
then  it  stopped  in  the  fall  of  1929  and  for  four  or 
five  months  we  jockeyed  around  and  believed  we  had 
seen  the  worst  of  the  recession,  and  that  this  time 
we  would  have  a  minor  recession  and  not  a  major 
depression.  However,  it  turns  out  we  were  wrong, 
and  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  down  to 
the  present  day,  we  have  gone  on  plunging  down, 
particularly  the  last  60  to  90  days,  turning  what 
we  hoped  to  be  a  minor  recession,  into  one  of  the 
good,  old-fashioned  major  depressions,  as  you  can  see 
on  the  chart. 

Xow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  the  causes 
that  economists  assign  for  these  four  great  depres- 
sions, as  a  study  of  these  conditions  may  help  us  to 
we  can  hardly  count  the  time  before  1900  modern. 
The  steel  trust  was  established  in  1900 — our  modern 
ideas  of  business  commenced  at  that  time,  and  to  go 
back  of  that  time  carries  us  back  to  an  old  world. 

Now,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  us  to  consider  what 
were  the  conditions  during  each  of  these  four  depres- 
sions, as  a  study  of  these  conditions  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  conditions  that  we  have  to  face  at 
the  present  time. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  first  great  depression  of 
1907.  Things  went  smashing  down  firs;  in  March  of 
1907,  and  then  followed  in  the  stock  market  and  then 
followed  the  great  crash  in  the  fall,  of  November. 
Some  of  you  can  remember  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  failed;  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver: 
clearing  house  certificates  were  issued  by  all  the  chief 
banks  in  all  the  large  cities,  the  money  completely 
gave  out,  and  we  printed  phoney  money  all  over  the 
country.  Every  little  town  all  over  the  country  had 
its  own  particular  brand  of  script. 

Situation.  World-Wide 

In  addition  to  this,  the  situation  became  world-wide, 
and  we  had  a  great  depression  spread  over  the  world 
with  conditions  in  our  country  that  surely  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  much  more  favorable  conditions 
of  today. 

Xow,  those  were  the  conditions  in  the  smashup  of 
1907.  In  1914,  we  took  our  last  downward  plunge, 
making  that  recession  into  a  major  recession,  because 
of  the  declaration  of  war.  What  were  the  conditions? 
War  on  a  world  scale;  shipping  throughout  the  world 
deranged;  impossible  for  us  to  ship  our  goods;  part 
of  our  goods  shipped,  and  we  didn't  know  where  they 
went;  the  exchanges  of  the  world  completely  de- 
ranged; no  possibility  of  carrying  out  financial  busi- 
ness arrangements  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
world,  which  we  were  accustomed  to  build;  a  mori- 
torium  in  effect  over  all  the  great  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  stock  exchange  closed.  These  were  the  situ- 
ations we  confronted  in  1914,  and  if  people  were 
pessimistic  at  that  time,  we  today  can  hardly  blame 
them  for  that  pessimism,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  of 
interest  to  us  to  realize  that  we  in  this  depression 
are  not  suffering  from  those  great  dilflculties  that 
we  suffered  from  in  1914. 

Well,  let's  look  at  the  nest  great  depression.  What 
were  the  conditions  then,  in  1920?  Well,  you  all  re- 
member about  the  frozen  assets.  There  wasn't  any- 
body m.uch  that  counted  for  anything  much  that  didn't 
have  some  frozen  assets  in  1920.  Everybody  of  any 
importance  in  banking  business  was  serving  on  vari- 
ous creditors'  committees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  bankers  in  the  country  were  spending  their 
time  in  the  creditors'  meetings,  while  the  boys  down 
the  line  were  running  the  banks.  Dividends  were 
something  tremendous.  There  was  hardly  a  great 
bank  in  the  country  that  didn't  have  many  loans  that 
meant  a  long  workout  with  very  great  losses  and 
there  was  hardly  a  business  house  of  any  importance 
that  was  not  loaded  with  too  much  inventory  at  prices 
they  knew  they  never  could  get. 

Frozen  assets  every  place;  pessimism  rampant; 
certainly  more  problems  than  we  have  today. 

Xow,  what  do  we  find  in  this,  the  fourth  great 
major  depression  of  this  century?  We  find  colossal 
individual  losses.  The  multimillionaires  running 
along — the  Irish  millionaires,  we  call  them.    Do  you 


know  what  an  Irish  millionaire  is?  An  Irish  million- 
aire is  a  man  who  has  §100,000.  We  have  a  good 
many  of  that  kind  around  now.  They  lost  tremend- 
ously from  individual  standpoint  because  of  the  great 
shrinkage  in  their  securities  from  last  year  to  this. 
Xow,  there  have  been  very  few  failures,  there  have 
been  some  failures  in  the  real  estate  line.  The  real 
estate  bond  houses  have  gotten  into  trouble  as  a 
result  of  their  half  way  inflation;  outside  of  that  very 
few  failures.  Very  few  creditors'  committees.  I 
don't  know  any  bankers  who  are  serving  on  any 
creditors'  committees  at  the  moment. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  find  that  our  corporations 
are  strong.  Corporations  have  tremendous  sums  of 
money  in  the  bank,  and  money  invested  in  Govern- 
ment bonds.  They  have  no  great  inventories  at  in- 
flated values.  They  are  strong,  and  in  the  main  there 
is  apparently  no  sign  that  our  great  corporations  are 
going  to  get  into  any  trouble  as  a  result  of  this 
great  depression.  What  about  the  losses  in  the  banks? 
Well,  the  banks  haven't  got  anj'  losses.  The  first  time 
in  my  life  that  we  have  ever  gone  through  a  major 
depression  with  no  losses  in  the  banks.  We  may  have 
a  few  little  losses  here  and  there  from  individuals 
who  didn't  have  quite  enough  margin  of  collateral, 
the  collateral  clerk  was  maybe  a  little  too  lenient, 
but  the  losses  and  slow  assets  in  the  banks  are  ex- 
tremely small.  This  does  not  apply  in  the  cases  of 
banks  that  have  gone  too  strongly  into  real  estate 
financing  and  we  found  across  the  country  some  diffi- 
culties there,  due  to  the  fact  that  real  estate  had 
been  moving  slowly,  and  real  estate  loans  had  not 
been  liquid  assets,  but  in  the  great  commercial  houses 
in  the  country,  we  found  the  greatest  liquidity  in  the 
last  25  years. 

Conditions  Comparatively  Sound 

So  comparing  the  conditions  of  these  four  great  con- 
ditions, it  is  hard  for  me  to  become  wildly  pessimistic 
because  I  realize  that  our  situation  today  is  so  much 
better  than  the  situation  that  exists  at  any  of  these 
other  times  that  I  mention. 

Well,  now  that  we  know  something  about  the  causes 
of  these  four  depressions,  and  now  that  we  have 
looked  just  a  moment  at  the  conditions  during  these 
depressions,  let's  consider  a  thing  that  is  of  perhaps 
even  more  importance  to  us,  the  duration  of  these 
depressions. 

In  190S,  following  the  great  collapse  of  1907,  we 
will  note  that  the  black  line  stood  still  for  about  six 
months.  .A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  went  a  little  lower 
in  the  early  summer  of  1907  and  'OS,  and  that  seems 
to  be  kind  of  a  habit  with  some  of  these  depressions. 


CONVENTION  GOLF  AND  OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES 

Throughout  the  three  days  of  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  Xational  Association  convention,  a  varied  line 
of  diversion  was  offered  to  visiting  dealers,  their 
families,  and  friends  by  the  Chicago  hosts,  headed 
by  George  Booth,  chairman  of  the  general  entertain- 
ment committee. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  third  fioor  reception  room 
of  the  new  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Building  was  the 
gathering  place  for  several  hundred  convention  visi- 
tors. Refreshments  were  served  there  and  an  in- 
spection trip  through  the  building  from  top  to  bottom 
was  provided.  Henry  A.  Rumsey,  for  the  board  of 
trade,  explained  the  more  interesting  details  and  con- 
struction features  of  the  trading  floor  and  building. 

A  supper  dance,  with  dancing  and  vaudeville  fea- 
tures was  the  event  of  Monday  evening.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  October  14,  while  the  men  were  partic- 
cipating  in  the  golf  tournament,  many  of  the  con- 
vention's feminine  contingent  visited  the  new  plane- 
tarium, aquarium,  and  Field  Museum  on  the  lake 
front. 

The  Golf  Winners 

Fifty-eight  men  sojourned  at  the  Olympia  Fields 
golf  course  on  the  afternoon  of  October  14. 

R.  P.  Boylan,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  board's  con- 
vention golf  committee,  is  now  having  the  name  of 
E.  F.  AVinslow,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  inscribed  on  the 
coveted  Boston  Trophy  cup,  as  winner  of  low  gross 
honors.  V.  G.  Aubrey,  Chicago,  won  first  low  net 
prize. 

F.  E.  Gillette,  one  of  the  winners  in  the  last  year's 
tourney  of  grain  men  on  the  Peoria  course,  won  sec- 
ond low  net.  Leather  goods  prizes  were  also  awarded 
to  W.  H.  Williams,  of  Xew  Orleans.  La.,  and  S.  H. 
Xelson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  winners  of  third  and 
fourth  low  net  respectively. 


to  go  down  strongly  and  recover,  a  little,  and  go  to 
a  lower  point  before  they  start  to  recover. 

However,  in  1908,  we  had  a  large  amount  of  easy- 
money.  Money  piled  up  after  the  great  break  in 
security  prices  after  1907.  This  easy  money  was  a 
great  help  in  getting  on  our  way  again.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  very  wonderful  banking  leadership,  par- 
ticularly in  Xew  York.  Mr.  Morgan  and  other  gentle- 
men of  those  days  were  great  leaders  and  that  bank- 
ing leadership,  that  helped  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
middle  of  19 OS  was  one  of  the  great  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  that  particular  year. 

Then  trust-busting  became  unpopular  after  the 
smashup  in  1907  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  out  of  office 
in  the  fall,  Mr.  Taft  defeating  Mr.  Bryan.  The  defeat 
of  Mr.  Bryan  by  Mr.  Taft,  and  the  change  of  admin- 
istration with  the  promise  of  Mr.  Taft  that  while  he 
would  carry  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies,  he  woxUd 
nevertheless  do  it  in  a  more  judicious  manner,  helped 
to  restore  confidence.  So  the  end  of  the  year  found 
us  on  the  upward  path  and  as  you  will  note  on  the 
chart,  we  went  up  during  1908  and  at  the  end  of 
1909  and  beginning  of  1910,  we  were  almost  back  in 
business  activity  to  the  point  we  had  reached  before 
the  smash. 

Xow,  in  1914  and  '15,  we  had  a  very  unusual  situa- 
tion. The  break  in  business  activity  that  took  place 
after  the  war  was  declared  carried  down  to  about  the 
end  of  1914.  And  pessimism  was  rampant  at  that 
time.  Very  few  people  saw  the  great  possibility  of 
the  war.  The  recovery  of  1915  was  tremendously 
rapid,  but  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  war  orders  that  came  from  Europe,  so  that 
this  was  an  abnormal  recovery,  that  accounts  for  its 
rapidity.  We  see  in  one  year,  we  had  gone  in  business 
activity  to  a  point  higher  than  any  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  So  here  was  a  rapid  recovery  due, 
however,  to  abnormal  conditions. 

Xow,  we  turn  to  1910,  and  we  find  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  a  fairly  rapid  upturn 
with  a  decline  again  in  activity  in  the  summer  of 
1921.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stock  market  index,  in 
the  green  ink,  shows  that  the  stock  market  went  to 
the  lowest  point  in  the  summer  of  1921,  lower  than 
in  the  crash  at  the  end  of  1920.  It  furthermore  shows 
the  commodity  prices  falling  until  the  summer  of  1921. 

There  was  very  great  pessimism  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  as  great  pessimism  and  probably  much  greater 
than  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  60  days.  And 
there  was  some  reason  for  it.  We  had  a  bad  summer 
in  1921.  Sears  Roebuck  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  showed  a  falling  off  of  40  per  cent  from  1920. 
I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  Sears- 
Roebuck  have  fallen  off  between  7  and  8  per  cent 
this  year. 

Steel  purchasing  in  the  summer  of  1921  was  at  20 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Exports  showed  a  decrease  in 
the  summer  months  of  1921  of  46  per  cent  over  the 
exports  of  the  preceding  year,  and  furthermore,  this 
whole  smashup  was  worldwide,  having  commenced  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  silk  market  in  Japan.  Xo 
wonder  the  people  were  pessimistic  in  the  summer 
of  1921  and  talked  about  three  years  oi  aepression 
and  three  years  of  the  liquidation  of  the  consequences 
of  the  war. 

But  the  great  buyers'  strike  as  it  was  known  at 
that  time,  had  proceeded  ever  since  the  fall  of  1920, 
and  by  the  fall  of  1921.  a  lot  of  people  who  refused 
to  buy  anything  commenced  to  get  some  confidence 
in  the  price  range  and  furthermore,  got  tired  of 
going  without  things,  and  gradually  came  back  into 
the  market.  As  they  came  back  into  the  market, 
they  had  a  period  of  very  easy  money  to  assist  them, 
and  to  assist  trade.  And  so  we  saw  at  the  end  of 
1921  a  reasonably  goodly  pickup.  Xothing  very  par- 
ticular— the  slowest  pickup  we  had  during  the  cen- 
tury after  a  major  depression.  Xevertheless  it  was 
strictly  in  the  right  direction. 

Then  in  1922,  people  began  to  realize  that  the 
American  nation  was  in  need  of  a  lot  of  things  as 
a  result  of  the  shortages  during  the  war.  They 
realized  that  they  needed  houses,  we  needed  roads,  we 
needed  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  we  needed 
repairs  and  we  needed  farm  equipment,  and  so  things 
began  to  move  faster  and  in  1922  we  went  up  very 
rapidly  until  by  the  middle  of  1923  we  struck  a  point 
that  was  almost  as  high  as  the  highest  point  in 
business  activity  we  had  ever  made  in  the  past. 

That  is  the  story  of  1921.  Here  wo  are  in  1930. 
And  what  must  we  conclude  as  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  this  depression?  Well,  some  people  nowadays 
tell  us  about  the  experience  of  1893  to  1S96,  and 
they  say  we  are  going  through  the  same  experience 
again — three  long  years.  Well,  they  said  that  in  1921, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  had  said  it  then  with 
more  reason  than  they  might  say  it  today. 

Let's  look  back  for  a  moment  at  1893.  and  see  if 
there  is  any  real  reason  why  any  responsible  person 
should  compare  the  present  condition  with  the  condi- 
tion in  1S93.  It  is  true  we  had  a  long  wait  from  '93 
to  '96,  but  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  silver  situation 
in  the  United  States.  The  world  lost  confidence  in 
America  and  the  American  Government  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  attempting  at  that  time  to  intro- 
duce silver  as  well  as  gold  as  a  basic  value.  We  had 
passed,  in  1890,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  This  had 
upset  business,  so  in  1893  we  had  the  great  panic 
followed  by  the  Reading  Railroad  in  the  hands  of 
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the  receiver,  the  Erie  Railroad  in  the  hands  of  the 
receiver,  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  New  York  and  New  England  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver,  the  great  Atchison  system  in  the 
hands  of  receiver;  clearing  houses;  no  great  banks 
in  America,  no  great  corporations  in  America,  no 
statistical  services  in  America,  so  we  couldn't  even 
see  the  pictures.    We  didn't  know  where  we  were. 

Then  the  Government  during  the  next  two  years 
issued  bonds  in  order  to  get  gold  to  keep  the  treasury 
on  a  gold  basis,  with  the  constant  danger  that  the 
United  State  Government  would  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  gold. 

Well,  during  such  years  we  of  course,  expected 
great  unsettlement  and  loss  of  confidence,  and  that  is 
what  we  had  and  it  all  culminated  in  1896  with  the 
free  campaign  of  silver,  and  Mr.  Bryan  for  president. 
When  we  cleared  the  silver  situation  out  of  the  way, 
we  went  ahead  to  the  lIcKinley  prosperity. 

We  have  no  situation  like  that,  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  an  intelligent  person  can  compare  the 
present  situation  to  the  condition  of  1896. 

Then  there  are  other  people  who  are  saying  today, 
that  while  the  situation  is  not  the  same  as  in  1893, 
still  it  is  an  unusus*  situation,  and  we  must  expect 
to  have  a  long  period  of  continued  liquidation. 

Well,  now,  they  base  that  statement  upon  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  throughout  the  world  the  war 
over-production.  We  are  keyed  up  to  a  war  producing 
basis,  both  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods, 
and  that  this  during  the  past  year  has  not  been 
liquidated  because  of  the  various  schemes  that  have 
been  put  out  by  governments  and  associations  through 
the  world,  organization  schemes.  Government  support 
of  markets,  price-fixing  plans,  and  all  that  line  of 
endeavor  that  we  know  about  that  is  intended  to  hold 
up  prices  and  hold  up  activity  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  really  over-producing,  and 
these  people  say  that  now  supply  and  demand  must 
come  into  effect,  and  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  marginal  producer  of  goods,  and  that,  they 
say,  is  going  to  take  several  years. 

Now,  they  might  be  right,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  some  of  this  correction  of 
over-war  time  production  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  war,  and  the  history  of  the  past  shows  us 
that  everything  goes  up  and  down,  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  picture.  We  never  have  found  the  black  line 
lying  still  for  two  or  three  years.  It  goes  up  and 
down,  and  it  doesn't  lie  still  any  time  for  more  than 
a  month. 

So,  doesn't  it  seem  more  resonable  to  believe  that  a 
while  we  may  go  on  and  liquidate  these  excess  pro- 
ductions that  came  as  a  result  of  the  war.  neverthe- 
less we  are  going  to  continue  to  do,  as  we  have  done, 
by  a  series  of  declines  and  rebounds? 

If  that  be  so,  then  at  the  present  time,  we  find  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  liquidating  some  of  these 
assets.  This  present  liquidation  has  somewhere  near 
run  its  course  and  this  may  gradually  bring  about 
confidence  in  the  price  level. 

Tou  look  at  the  red  (commodity)  line  on  the  chart 
and  notice  that  there  is  a  slight  flattending  out  in 
the  last  60  days.  It  may  mean  nothing,  but  it  may 
seem  a  gradual  restoration  in  the  price  level,  so  if 
the  present  liquidation  gradually  brings  back  confi- 
dence in  the  prices,  then  the  increased  savings  that 
we  find  coming  into  our  banks  and  the  decreased  use 
of  finance  companies,  that  we  are  told  by  the  owners 
of  those  companies,  means  there  is  being  accumu- 
lated a  vast  sum  of  money  in  savings  and  a  vast 
amount  of  credit  to  be  used  from  the  finance  com- 
panies with  which  these  people  who  have  been  sav- 
ing and  paying  off  the  finance  companies,  may  begin 
to  purchase  as  soon  as  they  get  tired  of  going  with- 
out, and  as  soon  as  they  have  confidence  in  the  price 
level. 

Now,  in  1931,  in  fact,  in  the  end  of  1930.  and  in 
1931  and  '32,  we  have  ahead  of  us  easy  money.  We 
also  have  industrial  peace  —  wonderful  industrial 
peace.  We  also  have  political  stability.  No  situation 
such  as  we  find  in  South  America,  and  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  these  are  great  things  upon 
which  to  base  an  advance  in  confidence,  and  with  an 
advance  in  confidence,  we  most  certainly  come  to 
advance  in  buying. 

And  perhaps  after  we  reach  that  point  where  con- 
fidence is  restored  and  where  buying  picks  up,  then 
we  may  find  a  very  great  possibility  for  residential 
building  in  our  country.  We  also  may  be  interested 
to  realize  that  the  farm  purchasing  power,  meas- 
ured in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollars 
which  is  reported  now  much  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  fall  of  1921,  then  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  in- 
crease again  in  our  exports,  based,  however,  upon  our 
stability  and  willingness  to  buy  foreign  bonds..  If 
the  countries  around  the  world  will  stop  cutting 
each  others  throats  long  enough  to  let  us  gain 
enough  confidence  to  buy  bonds,  we  have  the  money 
and  we  will  buy  them,  and  will  help  out  exports. 

In  addition  we  have  the  possibilities  in  the  next 
few  years  of  the  modernization  of  our  railroads,  and 
we  have  in  a  large  sense  the  need  for  the  making  over 
of  the  United  States  in  a  better  way,  and  in  a  more 
stable  and  solider  way  than  we  have  ever  know  the 
United  States  in  the  past. 

XU  of  these  things  might  lead  us  to  believe  that 
gradually  as  we  came  up  from  this  period  of  depres- 


sion we  might  go  into  a  reasonably  long  period  of 
what  we  might  call  distinctly  sane  prosperity. 

We  see  two  great  periods  of  inflation  that  stands 
out  strongly.  That  great  hump  in  the  red  line,  and 
then  later  the  great  hump  in  the  green  line.  We  saw 
the  red  line  come  down  in  1921,  but  it  went  up  again 
when  prosperity  came.  It  never  even  went  to  the 
point  it  reached  in  1920,  so  possibly  we  may  see  the 
same  thing  in  the  grain  market.  It  has  gone  down, 
possibly  it  will  never  go  back,  at  least  not,  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  peak  it  reached  in  1929.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  black  line  goes  up  and  as  the  red  line 
flattens  out,  we  may  very  possibly  see  the  green  line 
pursue  something  like  the  course  the  red  line  pur- 
sued after  1921,  never  going  back  to  the  peak  of 
1921,  as  the  peak  in  1929,  as  the  red  line  in  1920. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  call  your  attention  again 
to  the  "ups  and  downs"  on  the  chart  and  to  the  very 
odd  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  a  rare  wise  man 
who  is  cautious  at  the  top  and  to  the  still  odder  fact 
that  it  is  a  rarer  wise  man  who  is  brave  at  the  bottom. 


CONVENTION  NOTES 

Delegates  attending  the  convention  experienced 
a  variety  of  weather  during  their  three-day  stay 
in  Chicago,  everything  from  "fair  and  warm"  to 
"rain  and  cold"  being  on  the  menu.  The  first  day 
was  beautiful  with  the  temperature  hovering 
around  75  degrees,  but  by  the  second  day  the  wind 
had  shifted  to  the  northeast  and  blew  in  a  chilly, 
drizzly  spell. 

*  *  * 

The  1930  convention  sessions  did  pretty  well  at 
opening  on  time.  All  meetings  were  in  swing  by 
10:15  a.  m.,  only  about  45  minutes  behind  schedule. 
And,  compared  with  some  conventions  we  have 

attended,  that  is  an  admirable  mark. 

*  *  * 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  comradeship  about 
a  hotel  when  grain  and  feed  men  gather — even  in 
such  a  staid  institution  as  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Off 
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C.   G.   EGLY,   FRED  K.   SALE,  E.   E.  ELLIOTT 

the  convention  floor,  all  formality  is  dispensed  with 
and  it's  "Hi,  Bill"  or  "'Lo,  Sam",  instead  of  "How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith?"  as  it  is  during  the  rest  of 
the  business  year. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Lichtig,  "the  flying  grain  man",  was  on 
hand,  passing  out  small  folders  labeled  "A  One- 
word  Sermon  on  Business  Conditions" — the  word 
being  "kwitcherbelliakin".  This  we  translated  after 
some  difficulty  as  short  for  "quit  your  belly-aching". 
Not  an  idle  thought,  at  all. 

4:       ^  He 

Representatives  from  both  coasts  were  present, 
some  coming  from  as  far  west  as  California  and 
others  from  as  far  east  as  New  York.  Chicago  has 
always  been  known  as  a  good  convention  city,  not 
only  for  grain  and  feed  men  but  for  all  types  of 
gatherings,  due  mainly  to  its  central  location.  This 
probably  accounted  for  the  unusually  large  regis- 
tration. 

*  *  * 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  commission  houses  had 
the  welcome  sign  out  for  all  delegates,  many  of 
whom  were  getting  their  first  glimpse  of  the  new 
trading  floor  and  its  function.  Many  compliments 
were  received  on  the  method  in  which  quotations 
are  sent  out,  a  full  description  of  which  appeared 
in  the  September  American  Elevatoe  and  Geain 
Tbade. 

All  prominent  Chicago  grain  men  were  seen  at 
one  time  or  another,  Mr.  Rumsey,  head  of  the  gen- 


eral committee,  being  on  hand  constantly.  In  fact, 
every  time  we  looked  at  him  he  was  "on  the  rtm^", 
so  to  speak.  Keeping  a  convention  program  run- 
ning on  schedule  is  quite  a  task. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Central  was  used  to  take  the  golfers 
to  Olympic  Fields  where  the  annual  tournament 
was  held.  This  arrangement  was  not  only  easier 
and  more  economical  than  cars  or  busses,  but  also 
much  quicker. 

*  *  * 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was  officially 
"Columbus  Day,"  but  delegates  were  so  busy  attend- 
ing to  business  and  social  matters  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  gave  the  matter  much  thought. 

*  *  * 

C.  G.  Egly,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  president  of  the 
National  Hay  Association,  was  among  the  prom- 
inent Indiana  delegates.  Mr.  Egly,  who  took  over 
the  reigns  of  the  hay  association  at  a  trying  period, 
is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  its  welfare, 
traveling  all  over  the  Middle  West  and  parts  of  the 
East. 

*  *  * 

Other  well-known  Hoosiers  at  the  convention  in- 
cluded the  amiable  Fred  K.  Sale,  secretary  of  both 
the  Indiana  Grain  Dealers  Association  and  the 
National  Hay  Association,  and  E.  E.  Eliott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

*  *  * 

As  was  anticipated,  the  address  by  F.  Dumont 
Smith  excited  considerable  comment.  Following 
the  talk,  which  was  punctuated  by  humorous  stories 
paralleling  the  present  grain  situation,  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  retired  to  the  corridors  to  discuss 
Mr.  Smith's  points,  which  were  presented  clearly 
and  concisely.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  from  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  is  chairman  of  the  Citizenship  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

*  *  * 

There  were  a  lot  of  strange  faces  at  this  year's 
gathering  and  queerly  enough  they  were  not  those 
of  young  men  attending  their  first  convention. 
Rather  they  were  veteran  members  who  have  been 
content  to  sit  back  at  home  while  others  handled 
whatever  problems  might  come  up,  but  now  that 
the  question  of  Government  in  business  has  become 
of  nation-wide  consequence  they  are  prepared  to  do 
their  part. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Charles  Quinn's  annual  report  was 
very  complete  as  usual  and  covered  17  typewritten 
pages.  He  did  not  neglect  to  mention  that  grain 
and  feed  men  are  still  threatened  by  "two  horns  of 
a  dilemma",  but  his  agitation  over  the  fact  seemed 
less  intense  than  it  did  when  he  first  mentioned 
the  condition. 

*  *  * 

A  very  limited  space  was  provided  for  exhibits  at 
the  convention  hotel.  However,  several  firms  made 
the  best  of  things,  and  set  up  interesting  displays. 
The  three  largest  spaces  were  occupied  by  the 
hammer  mill  exhibit  by  J.  B.  Sedberry,  Inc.,  the 
"safety  first"  display  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau,  and  the  feed  ingredient  exhibit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Products  Company — all  of  interest  to 
dealers.  *    «  * 

Delegates  took  the  invitation  to  "bring  the  wife" 
quite  literally  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  large 
number  of  ladies  at  the  convention.  The  committee 
for  their  entertaining  kept  its  word  so  there  were 
no  dull  moments  for  the  visiting  guests. 

^    *  ^ 

Although  known  as  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  it  was  the  first  gathering 
under  the  new  name  of  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association.  The  "feed"  part  was  tacked 
on  at  Peoria  last  year  and  more  fully  describes  the 
membership  of  the  organization. 

*  *  * 

If  all  the  unkind  references  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would 
stretch  around  the  world  at  least  twice.  The  acme 
was  reached  when  F.  Dumont  Smith  declared  that 
he  would  have  carried  a  copy  of  the  document  to 
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the  meeting  only  he  didn't  wish  "to  soil  his 
pocket."    Such  unpopularity  must  be  deserved. 

*  *  * 

■^Tiieh  brings  to  mind  a  remark  by  a  certain 
grain  man  who  declared  that  if  the  old  superstition 
that  a  person's  ears  burn  -svhen  someone  is  talking 
about  them  holds  true,  Alexander  Legge  must  be 

quite  "burnt  up"  by  now. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Hagen,  demon  publicity  man  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  was  present  looking  quite 
natty  as  per  custom.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
1930  gathering  was  bringing  out  some  exceptionally 

interesting  discussions. 

*  *  * 

Due  to  the  gloominess  of  the  weather,  this  year's 
crop  of  convention  snapshots  were  below  par. 
When  Old  Sol  goes  into  hiding  even  the  most 
costly  camera  attachments  can't  take  his  place 
adequately. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  it's  all  over,  it  might  be  a  good  time 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  congratulatory  note  to  some 
of  the  committee  heads  who  worked  so  diligently 
to  make  the  convention  a  success.  Let's  see: 
There  was  Mr.  Rumsey,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  McHenry, 
Mr.  Coe.  Mr.  Hymers,  and  their  helpers,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here  but  all  doing  more  than  their 
share. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  address  of  President  Bert  T.  Dow 
was  one  of  the  finest  presidential  talks  we  have 
heard  for  some  time.  It  was  brief,  yet  it  covered 
the  points  that  it  should. 


LADD  RE-ELECTED  HEAD  OF 
WEIGHMASTERS'  GROUP 


About  90  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Ter- 
minal Grain  Weighmasters  Association,  convened 
in  Chicago  October  12,  for  the  thirteenth  annual 


M.  H.  LADD,  OTLWAUKEE:  J.  A.  SCHMITZ,  CHICAGO; 
AND  H.  A.  JUNEAU,  SUPERIOR 


meeting.  President  Ladd,  of  Milwaukee,  was  re- 
elected, as  were  H.  A.  Juneau,  vice-president,  and 
H.  R.  Clark,  secretary-treasurer. 

President  Ladd,  in  opening  the  annual  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  said: 

We  meet  today  in  Chicago  for  our  thirteenth  annual 
meeting,  and  I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  each  and  all  of  you  a  hearty  and  cordial  wel- 
come. 

Our  organization,  while  a  small  one,  fills  a  very  im- 
portant position,  and,  as  each  year  rolls  by  I  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of 
these  meetings. 

Our  first  meeting  was  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Foss. 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1918.  It  was  then  designated  as  the  'VVeigh- 
masters-Scalemen  Conference.  A  majority  of  you 
present  will  remember  that  momentous  meeting,  j"  A. 
Schmitz,  with  his  usual  untiring  energy,  prepared  a 
set  of  resolutions  which  were  discussed  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  These  resolutions  were  wide  in  scope, 
and  were  intended,  not  only  as  a  guide  for  terminal 


grain  weighmasters,  but  carried  recommendations  for 
railroad  car  builders,  grain  elevator  engineers  and 
contractors,  operators  of  countrj-  elevators,  in  fact, 
covered  the  entire  field  of  grain  weighing  and  trans- 
portation. 

At  our  11  subsequent  meetings  these  original 
resolutions  have  been  added  to  and  supplemented  by 
additional  resolutions  to  meet  present  day  conditions 
and  to  take  care  of  contingencies  as  they  arose. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  our  organiza- 
tion now  receives  nation  wide  recognition  as  the  final 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  grain  weighing, 
and  that  our  recommendations  to  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  railroads,  the  elevator  builders,  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  ^National  Association,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  invariably  received 
favorable  comment  and  action  by  those  organizations. 
Henry  L.  Goemann,  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association,  and  a  fellow  member  of  our  organization, 
is  largely  responsible  for  bringing  our  recommenda- 
tions before  the  agencies  just  mentioned,  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
our  association  for  Mr.  Goemann's  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Goemann  has  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Master  Car  Builders  Associa- 
tion regarding  the  relative  merits  of  single  and  double 
wall  box  cars  as  vehicles  for  transporting  grain. 

You  will  recollect  that  at  our  1929  meeting  we  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  specifications  for  a  light  indus- 
trial track  scale.  Many  of  our  members  were  opposed 
to  some  of  the  items  in  these  specifications,  particu- 
larly the  proposed  length  of  weigh  rail,  which  was 
limited  to  48  feet,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
that  effect.  Tou  are  doubtless  aware,  however,  that 
at  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Scalemen  Asso- 
ciation, held  here  in  Chicago  in  March,  those  specifica- 
tions were  adopted,  subject  to  some  minor  charges. 
The  length  of  weigh  rail  was  left  unchanged. 

Whenever  I  attend  one  of  these  meetings  I  am  re- 
minded of  something  our  friend.  Joe  Schmitz,  said 
many  years  ago.  "I  have  a  dollar  and  you  have  a  dol- 
lar: we  exchange  dollars:  we  still  each  have  a  dollar. 
But  if  I  have  an  idea  and  you  have  an  idea:  we  ex- 
change ideas:  then  we  each  have  two  ideas."  Which  is 
absolutely  true,  and  therein  lies  the  real  value  of  our 
meetings — the  exchange  of  ideas.  I  doubt  if  any  one 
of  us  ever  attended  one  of  these  meetings  without 
taking  home  some  practical  ideas  which  were,  at  some 
time,  of  value  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  business. 

Triljute  to  Qtiist 

Before  closing  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  man 
whom  all  of  us  love  to  look  upon  as  the  "daddy  of  the 
weighmasters."  I  refer  to  our  past  president,  P.  P. 
Quist.  Illness  prevented  Mr.  Quist  from  attending 
last  year's  meeting,  but  it  makes  all  of  us  happy  to 
have  him  in  our  midst  today.  Mr.  Quist  celebrated  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday  last  August,  and  in  February, 
1931.  only  four  months  hence,  he  and  Mrs.  Quist  ex- 
pect to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  I 
am  sure  that  this  association,  which  he  has  always 
been  so  interested  in,  desires  to  extend  its  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quist. 

In  closing.  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  confidence  you  placed  in 
me  when  you  elected  me  to  the  office  of  president.  It 
was  an  honor  indeed  to  be  made  the  president  of  so 
important  an  organization. 

The  23  weighmasters  attending  the  meeting 
were:  T.  B.  Armstrong.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  H. 
B>Tne,  Chicago.  111.;  P.  D.  Connors.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
H.  R.  Clark,  Omaha.  Neb.;  R.  R.  DeArmond,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  H.  L.  Goemann.  Mansfield,  Ohio;  B.  O. 
Greer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  A.  Hallam.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Sam  Holder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  A.  Juneau, 
Superior,  Wis.;  Clay  Johnson,  Peoria,  111.;  B.  0. 
Johnson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  A.  King,  Chicago, 
111.;  Paul  Larson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  M.  H.  Ladd, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  D.  H.  Larkin,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
P.  P.  Quist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  A.  Schmitz,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  G.  Stoody,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  C.  W. 
Wright,  Portland;  C.  F.  Hamkinson,  Chicago;  M.  J. 
Meeker,  St.  Lotus,  Mo.;  Charles  Bruening,  Chicago. 

COLEMAN'S  ADDRESS  EVENT 
OF  INSPECTORS'  MEET 

Harry  R.  Clark,  Omaha,  Neb.,  secretary  of  the 
weighmasters'  association,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Chief  Grain  Inspectors  National  Association 
which  also  held  its  annual  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association,  October  14,  in  Chicago. 

Paul  Larson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  continued  as 
treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Frazier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
vice-president. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Coleman,  noted  cereal  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  spoke  as 
follows  on  this  interesting  subject; 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    IN  MOISTURE 
TESTING  APPARATUS 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet  with 
vou  today  and  discuss  with  you  the  topic  "Recent 
Developments  in  Moisture  Testing  Equipment."  I 
am  more  than  pleased  for  the  good  reason  that  it 
gives  me  the  chance  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  those 
most  concerned,  the  best  information  that  we  have 
on  this  subject  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  result  of  a 
year's  observations  and  research. 

There  are  so  many  claims  and  counter-claims  for 
this  and  that  type  of  moisture  tester  emanating  from 
advertising  literature  of  the  several  manufacturing 
companies,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  lay-reader 
to  be  in  a  position  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  certain 
device,  without  going  through  the  mechanics  of  a 
comprehensive  laboratory  study. 

As  is  usual  when  means  are  sought  for  rapidity 
of  action,  the  field  of  physical  chemistry  is  resorted 
to.  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  on  the  market 
today  two  distinct  types  of  electrical  moisture  test- 
ing devices,  each  type  working  on  a  radically  different 
electrical  circuit,  and  within  one  type  as  many  differ- 
ent electrical  hookups  as  there  are  in  the  field  of 
radio.  All  of  the  new  types  of  testers  are  claimed  to 
determine  moisture  in  an  almost  instantaneous  man- 
ner. Oddly  enough,  both  types  of  apparatus  did  not 
originate  in  the  hands  of  those  primarily  interested  in 


grain,  but  were  the  outgrowth  of  research  on  the  part 
of  industries,  particularly  the  lumber  industry,  to 
have  a  simple  and  reasonably  accurate  means  of  as- 
certaining the  moisture  content  of  the  commodities 
they  were  processing. 

The  simplest  means  made  use  of  by  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  rapid  moisture  testing  equip- 
ment has  been  the  measurement  of  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
a  substance.  It  is  an  observed  fact  that  electrical 
resistance  decreases  rapidly  as  moisture  content  in- 
creases. The  electrical  resistance  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  with  13  per  cent  of  moisture  is  approxi- 
mately seven  times  that  of  wheat  with  14  per  cent 
of  moisture,  and  50  times  as  great  as  wheat  contain- 
ing 15  per  cent  moisture.  One  can  readily  see  that 
if  the  exact  moisture  content  and  electrical  resistance 
readings  of  a  series  of  samples  of  varying  moisture 
contents  were  available,  such  data  would  readily 
lend  itself  to  plotting,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
prepare  curves  and  charts  from  which  subsequent 
moisture  readings  could  be  made  bv  simplv  determin- 
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ing  the  electrical  resistance  (or  conductivity.  If  you 
will)  of  the  sample  of  grain  in  question,  and  by  ref- 
erence to  the  chart,  ascertain  its  moisture  content 
without  delay.  An  added  feature  is  the  fact  that  con- 
ductivity readings  can  be  made  almost  instantane- 
ously and  with  the  simplest  form  of  electrical  cir- 
cuit. 

It  is  the  resistance  principle  which  T.  E.  Heppen- 
stall,  research  engineer  for  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company,  has  used  in  the  Tag-Heppenstall  moisture 
meter,  about  which  most  of  you  have  heard,  and  some 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  operation,  and 
about  which  I  will  have  considerable  to  say  a  little 
later. 

Xow  as  regards  the  other  type  of  moisture  testing 
device.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain  mate- 
rials vary  extensively  in  their  ability  to  hold  an 
electro-static  charge..  This  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  instance  of  water  and  the  dry  matter  characteris- 
tic of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Water  has  a  dielectric 
of  approximately  SO,  whereas  the  starch,  protein,  cel- 
lulose, etc.,  found  in  cereals  have  dielectrics  less  than 
10.  By  placing  the  grain  between  metal  plates  (a 
condenser,  if  you  will)  and  measuring  the  electro- 
static charge,  there  will  be  a  variation  in  the  values 
obtained,  depending  upon  the  moisture  content  of  the 
sample,  which  lend  themselves  to  plotting  and  chart- 
ing, as  I  have  just  described  for  electrical  resistance 
data.  The  electrical  circuits  in  the  type  of  instru- 
ment of  which  I  am  now  talking,  is  not  as  simple  as 
in  the  case  of  the  electrical  resistance  method,  as 
most  of  the  devices  make  use  of  specially  arranged 
radio  tube  circuit  in  which  an  alternating  current  of 
high  frequency  is  supplied  by  the  tube.  Representa- 
tive testers  using  the  dielectric  principle  as  a  basis 
of  determination  are  the  Burton-Pitt  device,  a  Cana- 
dian invention,  the  German  D-K  machine,  and  the 
Berry  moisture  tester. 

The  claims  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
types  of  apparatus  are  interesting.  Those  concerned 
with  the  measurement  of  the  dielectric  properties  as 
an  index  of  moisture  content  contend  that  methods 
based  on  electrical  resistance  measurement  are  fun- 
damentally unsound  for  the  reason  that  conductivity 
or  resistance  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  mineral 
content  of  the  grain  under  test,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
varies  to  a  more  or  less  degree  with  each  individual 
sample  no  constancy  of  readings  can  be  expected.  To 
which  charge,  the  electrical  resistance  enthusiast  re- 
plies that  it  is  true  that  the  mineral  content  of  grain 
varies  slightly,  and  a  slight  inconsistency  will  occur 
in  resistance  as  a  result  of  this  fluctuation  in  mineral 
content,  but  points  out  very  forcefully  that  this  small 
inaccuracy  is  fully  lost  in  the  vast  change  in  resist- 
ance that  small  changes  in  moisture  content  bring 
about.  Also,  that  high  frequency  equipment  is  sub- 
ject to  external  disturbances  such  as  the  presence  of 
motors,  generators,  etc. 

With  such  a  conflict  of  thought  at  hand,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  us  to  determine  without  bias 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types  of  apparatus. 
One  of  each  type  was  secured  and  tests  made  on  as 
many  of  the  same  samples  of  wheat  as  was  possible, 
in  order  to  determine  their  relative  efficiency  as  re- 
placements for  the  Brown-Duvel  moisture  tester. 

In  making  our  selection  only  the  most  promising 
machine  of  each  type  was  secured.  These  were  the 
Tag-Heppenstall  moisture  meter  and  the  German  Di- 
electric (D-H)  machine.  We  selected  the  German 
machine  as  representative  of  the  dielectric  type  of 
moisture  determinator  for  the  double  reason  that  it 
was  the  only  one  on  the  market  at  the  time  our 
investigations  started,  and  because  this  machine  was 
a  duplicate  of  one  for  which  a  reward  of  merit  was 
given  in  a  contest  staged  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing rapid  moisture  testing  devices. 

Our  experiences  with  the  dielectric  type  of  apparatus 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  short  sentences.  From 
a  theoretical  standpoint,  they  appear  to  do  all  that  is 
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claimed  for  them,  that  is,  with  the  same  sample  of 
grain,  made  moist  or  dried  out  to  a  definite  moisture 
content,  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined.  This  is  due  apparently  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  dielectrics,  water  and  dry  matter, 
are  varying  proportionately.  However,  with  natur- 
ally moist  wheat  of  variable  moisture  content,  where- 
as the  dielectric  of  water  remains  the  same,  that  of 
the  dry  matter  varies  considerably,  as  this  is  con- 
trolled not  only  by  the  variable  chemical  composition 
of  the  grain  being  tested,  but  also  by  the  size,  shape, 
and  soundness  of  the  grain.  Working  with  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheats,  the  effect  of  test  weight  was  very 
marked,  so  much  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  on  any  part  of  the  mois- 
ture scale,  the  error  of  determination  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  plus  or  minus  one-half  per  cent. 
With  the  Soft  wheats  fairly  good  results  were  ob- 
tained over  a  very  small  part  of  the  moisture  scale 
(9  to  14  per  cent).  Beyond  this  point,  which  is  right  at 
the  point  where,  from  a  grain  grading  standpoint, 
accuracy  of  action  is  imperative,  the  efficiency  of  the 
dielectric  apparatus  was  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Results  with  this  type  of  device  appear  to  be 
general,  while  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally observe  and  test  the  efficiency  of  the  Burton- 
Pitt  device,  one  of  our  colleagues  has,  and  he 
comments  as  follows: 

"We  carried  out  a  number  of  tests  which  indicated 
that  with  ordinary  Hard  Spring  wheat,  results  were 
obtained,  which  under  certain  conditions  were  in  close 
agreement  with  the  Brown-Duvel.  However,  when 
the  moisture  has  not  thoroughly  penetrated  the 
kernels,  the  results  wth  the  Burton-Pitt  apparatus  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  am  also  not  satisfied  that  con- 
sistent results  are  obtained  with  wheat  of  high  test 
weight,  as  compared  with  wheat  of  low  test  weight. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  variety  of  wheat  is  not 
without  influence  on  the  results,  since  we  found 
Dtirum  wheat  which  gave  16.8  on  the  Brown-Duvel, 
gave  a  deflection  of  69  on  the  Burton-Pitt  apparatus: 
while  Marquis  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and 
containing  16.9  per  cent  moisture  (Brown-Duvel), 
gave  a  79  deflection  on  the  Burton-Pitt  apparatus: 
while  an  Axminster  wheat  of  16.9  per  cent  moisture 
(Brown-Duvel)  gave  a  deflection  of  72.  There  are  a 
good  many  variations  and  inconsistent  results  which 
require  clearing  up,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  which 
will  have  to  be  done  before  it  (the  Burton-Pitt  ap- 
paratus) can  be  recommended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Brown-Duvel  tester." 

It  was  my  plan  to  demonstrate  one  of  these  dielec- 
tric machines  before  you  today.  The  inventors  of  the 
Burton-Pitt  machine  declined  to  loan  us  one  of  their 
devices,  and  the  German  D-K  machine  was  too  heavy 
to  bring  with  me,  so  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so. 
Beyond  showing  you  something  that  will  not  service, 
I  do  not  believe  you  have  missed  anything. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  presently  available 
choice  of  dielectric  machines  will  not  service,  our 
undivided  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Tag-Heppenstall  moisture  meter. 

AVe  have  been  working  with  this  device  for  almost 
six  months,  and  up  to  last  Saturday,  have  made  over 
1,000  tests  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  its  efficiency 
with  those  of  the  Brown-Duvel  method. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  H.  A.  Olsen,  of  the  Seed 
Trade  Reporting  Bureau,  we  have  one  of  the  Heppen- 
stall  moisture  meters  here  today,  and  for  those  of 
you  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  having  its 
operation  explained,  I  will  take  time  to  describe  it  to 
you  in  some  detail. 

The  instrument  consists  of  two  parts — a  resistance 
measuring  box,  calibrated  in  arbitrary  units  to  indi- 
cate moisture  content,  and  a  highly  insulated  pair  of 
geared,  corrugated  rolls  between  which  the  wheat 
passes  while  its  resistance  is  being  read.  The  electri- 
cal circuit  includes  a  sensitive  galvanometer  (1-10 
u.  a.  per  division),  an  Ayrton  shunt,  an  adjustable 
resistor,  two  standard  resistors,  the  insulated  rolls, 
and  a  dry  battery  of  five  22%  volt  units. 

The  Ayrton  shunt  is  not  divided  on  the  decimal 
system  but  with  factorial  steps  of  three,  so  that  each, 
contact  of  the  dial  switch  beginning  with  contact  A 
gives  1-3  the  galvanometer  deflection  of  the  dial  next 
to  the  right. 

The  geared  roll  feature  of  the  Heppenstall  device 
is  most  unique  and  important,  as  in  there  lies  the 
secret  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus. 

In  previous  attempts  to  use  electrical  resistance 
values  as  a  means  of  determining  moisture  content, 
standardize  rods  usually  of  brass  were  used  as  contact 
points.  Such  electrodes  were  pushed  into  the  mass 
of  grain  in  a  jar  to  a  uniform  depth,  and  at  a 
definite  space  apart,  and  electrical  resistance  readings 
made.  Serious  errors  of  reading  crept  in.  as  it  was 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  always 
the  same  pressure  of  grain  between  the  two  rods. 
Again,  with  the  rod-shaped  electrode,  especially  with 
high  moisture  content  samples,  polarization  took 
place,  with  subsequent  errors  of  determination  creep- 
ing in.  Leakage  of  the  current  from  the  container 
to  the  galvanometer  was  also  extensive. 

In  the  Heppenstall  these  three  significant  sources 
of  error  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
rolls,  as  I  have  just  said,  are  corrugated,  this  makes 
for  a  seizing  of  the  kernel  and  holding  it  tightly  in 
place  for  the  duration  of  the  test.  One  of  the  rolls  is 
on  an  eccentric  bearing.  By  means  of  a  lever  on  the 
side  of  the  box,  the  one  roll  can  be  moved,  so  that 
the  spacing  between  the  rolls  can  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  very  fine  limits.  Permanency  of  adjust- 
ment is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  set-screw  device 
on  the  side  of  the  box.  This  roll  spacing  is  important 
as  it  controls  the  pressure  applied  to  the  wheat  as  it 
goes  through,  making  it  uniform  within  very  reason- 
able limits  from  sample  to  sample.  The  correct  roll 
spacing  will  vary  from  cereal  to  cereal,  and  in  the 
•instance  of  wheat,  a  roll  spacing  of  .040  inch  has 
been  determined  as  the  most  reliable,  whereas,  for 
rye,  it  is  .035  inch;  for  rice  .025  inch,  and  for  grain 
sorghums  .040  inch. 

Polarization  has  been  practically  eliminated  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rolls  are  in  motion  as  the  test  is 
being  made  and  this  effect  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  itself. 

The  rolls  are  highly  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  high  grade  bakelite  so  that  all 
the  electrical  changes  taking  place  are  fully  regis- 
tered in  the  meter  box. 

Finally,  inasmuch  as  the  test  is  made  on  each  indi- 
vidual kernel  of  grain  as  it  passes  through  the  rolls, 
the  final  result  is  in  effect  the  result  of  many  mois- 
ture tests  on  the  same  sample. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
meter  box  and  roll-electrode  device  are  connected  re- 
gardless of  polarity.  The  assembled  unit  is  first  set 
in  balance  by  turning  the  switch  on  the  panel  board 
to  the  position  S.  Ninety  volts  of  current  are  now 
passing  through  the  apparatus. 

Next  place  about  50  grams  of  wheat  in  the  hopper 
of  the  roll  electrode,  and  seize  some  of  the  kernels 
by  giving  the  handle  a  quarter  turn.  The  galvano- 
meter needle  will  register.    Turn  the  handle  of  the 


roll  electrode  with  the  right  hand  and  with  the  left 
hand  at  the  same  time  advance  the  switch  on  the 
panel  board  from  the  dial  A  to  that  dial  where  the 
galvanometer  needle  oscilates  between  15  and  40 
degrees.  Now  increase  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the 
rolls  until  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  rests  at  a 
more  or  less  constant  position.  Note  this  point  and 
also  the  letter  of  the  terminal  on  which  the  switch 
is  resting.  Let  us  say  it  is  F  22.  Consult  the  chart 
at  the  point  F  22  and  note  the  moisture.  What  has 
been  done  is  this — the  90-volt  current  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  means  of  the  grain  passing  through  the 
rolls,  and  the  machine  has  again  been  brought  into 
balance  by  means  of  the  dials  and  galvanometer 
reading. 

Unfortunately  electrical  measurements  are  influ- 
enced by  heat,  to  a  noticeable  degree.  In  fact,  with 
wheat,  the  rapidity  with  which  electrical  resistance 
decreases  as  temperature  increases  is  quite  remark- 
able, and  greatly  exceeds  that  occurring  in  most 
substances.  The  resistance  at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  18  times  that  at  75  degrees  F.,  so  that  before  a 
final  moisture  result  is  known  it  is  necessary  to  note 
the  temperature  at  which  the  test  has  been  made, 
and  make  corrections  for  the  influence  of  temperature. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture of  one  degree  influences  the  moisture  test  of 
wheat  by  0.05  per  cent. 

Finally  in  order  to  provide  uniformity  of  expression 
of  the  results  amongst  different  operators  a  definite 
point  had  to  be  selected  to  record  the  results.  Among 
laboratory  operatives  this  is  usually  77  degrees  F.  or 
25  degrees  C.  So  that  in  making  a  final  audit  of  the 
moisture  percentage,  for  every  degree  above  77  de- 
grees F.,  0.05  per  cent  is  deducted  and  for  every  de- 
gree below  77  degrees  F.  0.05  per  cent  is  added.  This 
procedure  may  seem  rather  complicated  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  trials  becomes  routine. 

I  will  not  take  more  of  your  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  numerous  delays,  etc.,  which  occurred  incident  to 
the  bringing  of  the  Heppenstall  device  to  its  present 
form,  as  I  know  you  are  all  more  interested  in  what 
it  will  do  in  comparison  with  results  obtained  by  the 
Brown-Duvel  tester. 

I  have  had  placed  in  your  seats  mimeographed 
sheets  listing  a  cross-section  of  the  data  we  have  been 
getting  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by 
use  of  the  Tag-Heppenstall  device  and  the  Brown- 
Duvel  tester.  The  comparative  moisture  test  results 
obtained  in  the  instance  of  the  Hard  Red  Spring  and 
Durum  wheats  over  the  moisture  range  in  which  we 
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were  able  to  obtain  samples,  were  highly  satisfactory. 
The  results  obtained  with  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheats 
were  similarly  good  as  we  obtained  an  accuracy  of 
86  per  cent.  The  type  of  material  we  had.  however, 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  test  the  whole  scale 
range  as  the  severe  drought  this  season  militated 
against  it. 

Our  poorest  correlations  were  obtained  with  the 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheats.  With  this  class  of  wheat 
only  75  per  cent  of  our  tests  were  satisfactory. 

We  have  just  made  a  beginning  to  determine  the 
adaptability  of  the  moisture  meter  to  Pacific  West 
Coast  wheats.  These  are  so  dry  in  many  instances 
that  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  meter 
will  not,  as  presently  circuited,  take  care  of  these 
dry  wheats.  Wheat  with  as  little  moisture  as  8  to  9 
per  cent  is  very  good  insulating  material,  as  good  in 
fact  as  the  bakelite  insulating  material  in  the  roll- 
electrode.  In  order  to  pass  a  current  through  wheat 
in  such  a  condition  so  that  it  will  register  on  the 
galvanometer,  a  battery  of  considerably  higher  volt- 
age than  now  supplied  will  have  to  be  used  and  cer- 
tain changes  within  the  meter  box  will  no  doubt  have 
to  be  made. 

Tou  are  all  naturally  interested  in  what  conclusions 
we  have  regarding  the  utility  of  the  Tag-Heppenstall 
device  as  a  substitute  for  the  Brown-Duvel  tests. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  still  have  variations  of  the 
order  listed  in  the  mimeographed  sheets  we  do  not 
as  yet  feel  that  it  can  safely  be  used  in  place  of  the 
Brown-Duvel  tester.  There  are  a  number  of  points 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Heppenstall  device 
which  still  need  investigating. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on  electrical  resistance  readings.  Temperature 
is  going  to  be  a  significant  factor  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  this  device  in  the  winter  time.  We  are 
not  certain  but  what  two  sets  of  corrections  will  have 
to  be  made  under  winter  conditions,  a  correction  for 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  grain,  and  a  correction 
for  uniformity  of  expression.  Again  we  do  not  know 
what  the  results  will  be  if  cold  grain  is  brought  into 
the  laboratory  and  a  slight  sweat  takes  place. 

Garlicky  wheat  has  given  us  considerable  trouble, 
and  whereas  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  top  of  that 
situation,  further  investigation  is  necessary. 

Finally,  we  need  conclusive  evidence  on  the  use  of 
the  machine  for  testing  moisture  on  out-of-condition 
grain. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  the  utility  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  surely  any  instrument  which  can  register 
85  per  cent  accuracy  in  its  first  six  months  of  trial 
has  abundant  merit  and  warrants  the  time  spent  to 
iron  out  the  cause  for  the  inaccuracies  of  the  remain- 
ing 15  per  cent.  The  meters  register  among  them- 
selves with  an  average  of  0.10  of  1  per  cent  as  you 
will  see  from  the  data  arising  from  a  study  of  the 
performance  of  five  different  meters  on  10  samples  of 
wheat  of  variable  moisture  content.    In  a  like  man- 


ner operators  of  Tag-Heppenstall  machines  at  widely 
different  points  can  obtain  much  more  uniformity  in 
their  results  than  can  the  same  operators  using  the 
Brown-Duvel  tester  on  the  same  identical  samples. 
This  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  last  page  of  the 
mimeographed  sheets. 

We,  therefore,  plan  to  continue  our  studies  with 
the  Heppenstall  device,  clearing  up  the  sources  of 
error  wherever  possible  and  working  out  new  con- 
version charts  for  the  other  cereal  grain. 


WORLD  WHEAT  PROSPECTS 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  out- 
side of  Russia  now  being  harvested  is  likely  to  be 
only  slightly  if  any  larger  than  that  of  the  past 
season.  Recent  reports  from  Europe  indicate  that  in 
many  countries  the  outturn  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
smaller  and  in  many  cases  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  far  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  North  America  is 
harvesting  a  larger  crop  of  better  quality  than  a 
year  ago,  but  the  increase  in  quantity  and  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  the  North  American  crop  is 
probably  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  European  crop. 

Russia  is  an  important  factor  in  the  present  sit- 
uation. Reliable  estimates  of  Russian-  production 
or  probable  exports  are  not  available.  Apparently 
southwestern  Russia  has  a  better  crop  than  a  year 
ago.  Grain  procurements  to  date  are  reported  to 
be  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  but  not  equal  to  the  amount  planned  for  by 
the  government.  One  authority  has  estimated  that 
Russian  shipments  for  the  present  season  may 
equal  48,000,000  bushels. 

A  large  world  visible  supply  and  large  shipments 
of  wheat  from  Canada  are  also  important  factors  in 
depressing  world  prices.  The  large  visible  supplies 
are  due  in  large  part  to  large  carryover  of  old 
wheat  and  to  the  early  harvests  and  early  market- 
ings of  new  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

The  prospects  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  crop 
will  begin  to  be  the  important  factor  in  the  market 
within  the  next  two  months.  Average  yields  on  the 
larger  acreages  seeded  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  production  about  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  Argentina  and  in 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  crops  will  be  watched  closely 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 

ihe  world  will  use  more  wheat  in  the  1930-31 
marketing  season  than  in  the  past  season.  The 
reduction  in  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  and 
the  low  price  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
corn  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  feeding  of  a 
large  amount  of  wheat. 

Wheat  prices  appear  to  be  low  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  consumption  of  wheat  both  as  food  and 
feed  where  the  price  is  a  factor  in  consumption. 
Record  visible  supplies  in  the  face  of  continued  re- 
strictions upon  imports  by  many  of  the  European 
countries  and  uncertain  business  conditions  tend  to 
depress  prices  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 
Some  relief  from  the  present  depression  is  likely 
to  follow  a  turn  in  the  business  situation  in  some  of 
the  important  producing  countries  and  a  reduction 
in  the  visible  supplies  of  wheat.  Some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  probably  will  relax  their  import 
restrictions  later  in  the  season  when  domestic  sup- 
plies have  been  reduced  to  a  low  level  and  domestic 
prices  become  relatively  high. 

In  the  United  States  the  supply  of  wheat  includ- 
ing carryover  is  larger  than  in  recent  years,  but 
large  amounts  are  being  fed  and  exports  are  larger 
than  last  year.  The  feeding  of  wheat  in  the  drought 
areas  has  resulted  in  some  improvement  in  prices, 
particularly  in  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  markets. 
The  supply  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  probably  has  been  reduced  below 
domestic  market  requirements  of  this  class  of 
wheat.  Considerable  quantities  of  other  classes  of 
wheat  may  also  have  been  used  in  feed  mills  as 
well  as  for  feeding  on  the  farm. 


PRODUCTION  of  corn  for  1930  in  11  countries 
so  far  reported,  which  in  1929  raised  more  than  74 
per  cent  of  the  world  total  exclusive  of  Russia, 
amounts  to  2,443,688,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  24.2 
per  cent  from  the  production  in  those  countries 
last  year. 

WHEAT  exports  from  Karachi,  India,  during  the 
present  season  to  September  15  are  estimated  at 
7,467,000  bushels  and  the  present  outlook  is  for  a 
fair  volume  of  exports  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  according  to  the  foreign  service  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  from  Consul  Gen- 
eral McNiece  at  Karachi.  Prices  at  Karachi  are 
slightly  above  world  parity  and  dealers  up  coun- 
try are  holding  for  still  higher  prices.  Indian 
dealers  are  persistently  bullish  and  any  marked 
demand  would  cause  them  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  practically  no  de- 
mand for  wheat  and  very  little  business  is  being 
done  but  if  the  monsoon  continues  favorable,  there 
ought  to  be  added  pressure  to  sell.  Railroad  au- 
thorities recently  declined  to  reduce  the  freight 
rates  on  wheat.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  Karachi  are  now 
estimated  at  approximately  4,000,000  bushels. 
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Never  before  has  so  much  small  grain,  wheat, 
barley  and  rye,  been  used  for  feed  to  replace  corn. 
The  feed  value  of  small  grains  increases  up  to  20 
per  cent  when  it  is  ground,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  so  many  elevators  are  putting  in  grind- 
ing equipment,  and  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  are  over  14,000  "Jay  Bee"  Mills  in  use.  J.  B. 
Sedberry,  Inc.,  74  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
can  tell  you  when,  where,  and  how  a  feed  grinder 
could  help  your  business. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1930,  the  Zeleny 
System  was  installed  by  the  Zeleny  Thermometer 
Company,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  in 
408  bins  for  the  Harris  County  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel Navigation  District,  Houston,  Texas;  16  bins 
for  the  Searle  Grain  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
24  bins  for  the  Ralston  Purina  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  260  bins  for  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company, 
Galveston,  Texas;  14  bins  for  the  Osborne  McMillan 
Elevator  Company,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

Although  the  S.  Howes  Company,  Inc.,  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  have  had  the  Eureka-Buhler  Drive  In 
production  only  since  midsummer,  already  300  firms 
have  equipped  their  separators  and  graders  with 
them.  They  have  been  installed  on  practically  every 
make  of  sifter  and  in  every  case  the  owner  has  been 
delighted  with  the  improvement.  Noise  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  wracking  lurch  which  eccentrics 
gave,  has  been  done  away  with,  obviously  prolong- 
ing the  life  of  the  machine.  Howes  Catalog  No. 
AE  125  tells  all  about  it. 

A  new  catalog  of  belting,  packing,  hose,  matting 
and  miscellaneous  items  manufactured  by  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
industrial  use  is  just  off  the  press.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  publication  is  that  the  cover  and 
mailing  envelope  were  printed  from  rubber  engrav- 
ings, hand-cut  from  sheet  rubber  manufactured  by 
the  Diamond  company.  Copies  of  the  catalog  pages 
have  also  been  specially  produced  of  correct  size 
and  shape  for  inclusion  in  loose  leaf  catalogs  car- 
ried by  Distributors'  salesmen. 

Elwood  F.  Meschter  is  now  associated  with  the 
Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Muncy,  Pa.,  as 
sales  manager  of  the  materials  handling  division 
of  their  business.  This  company  has  been  very 
active  in  this  field  with  a  full  line  of  belt  conveyors, 
elevators,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Meschter  brings  to  them 
strong  experience  in  this  line.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  Link-Belt  Company,  Philadelphia, 
and  for  the  past  13  years  with  Gifford  Wood  Com- 
pany, Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  a  sales  capacity,  as  well  as 
in  engineering,  having  held  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  for  several  years. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  someone  who  has  ex- 
perimented with  a  product  which  you  have  heard 
about,  but  perhaps  never  tried.  George  Lauffer,  who 
operates  an  elevator  at  Grant  Park,  111.,  and  handles 
a  number  of  sidelines,  keeps  an  experimental  flock 
of  chickens  on  which  he  and  his  wife  try  out 
various  feeds.  After  keeping  the  flock  in  confine- 
ment and  in  the  dark  until  the  chickens  drooped, 
they  fed  the  semi-solid  buttermilk,  made  by  the 
Consolidated  Products  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
improvement  was  so  marked  and  so  rapid  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  talking  about  it  and  as  a 
result  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  community  uses 
semi-solid. 


THE  GRAIN  MARKET  SITUATION 

By  G.  A.  COLLIER 
Grain,  Hay,  and  Feed  Market  News  Service  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Domestic  grain  markets  declined  to  new  low 
levels  for  the  season  during  the  four  week  period 
ending  October  11.  The  pressure  of  heavy  offerings 
of  Canadian  Spring  wheat  and  new  crop  grain  from 
Russia,  together  with  restricted  European  imports 
and  generally  favorable  weather  for  the  growing 


crops  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  were  the  prin- 
cipal weakening  factors  in  the  wheat  market.  Rye 
followed  the  decline  in  wheat  but  was  also  influ- 
enced by  a  lack  of  export  inquiry  and  a  slow  do- 
mestic demand.  Some  improvement  in  prospects 
for  the  1930  crop  and  increased  substitution  of 
lower  priced  wheat,  oats  and  barley  weakened  the 
corn  market  and  prices  declined  around  10  cents 
per  bushel  during  the  month.  Oats  and  barley  mar- 
kets weakened  with  corn,  but  also  reflected  the 
less  active  demand  brought  about  by  improved 
pasturage  with  the  breaking  of  the  drought  in  most 
areas. 

World  wheat  supplies  for  the  current  season  now 
appear  to  be  about  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  The 
October  1  estimate  placed  the  United  States  wheat 
crop  at  839,612,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  about 
2,000,000  bushels  over  the  September  1  estimate. 
About  half  of  this  increase  was  in  Durum  wheat, 
the  outturn  of  which  is  now  placed  at  52,000,000 
bushels  and  the  remainder  in  other  Spring  wheat 
now  estimated  at  190,000,000  bushels.  The  Winter 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  597,000,000  bushels,  of 
which  about  357,000,000  bushels  is  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter, 195,000,000  bushels  Soft  Red  Winter  and  the 
remainder  White  wheats. 

Latest  estimates  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
countries,  exclusive  of  Russia,  now  indicate  a  crop 
around  75,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  1929 
harvest.  This  increase,  however,  is  largely  offset 
by  a  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  carried 
forward  into  the  new  crop  year  and  also  by  the 
lower  quality  of  the  wheat  in  important  deficit 
countries  of  Europe.  Shorter  supplies  of  feed 
grains,  particularly  corn,  in  both  Europe  and  North 
America,  will  also  tend  to  counterbalance  the 
larger  supplies  of  wheat  since  the  utilization  of 
wheat  for  feed  has  increased  at  the  prevailing  rela- 
tively low  prices.  European  wheat  supplies  are 
materially  below  those  of  last  season,  which  sug- 
gests a  material  increase  in  imports.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  larger  shipments  to  Europe  during  the 
past  two  months,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  offer- 
ings of  native  wheats  and  the  restrictive  legislation 
which  is  curtailing  the  international  wheat  trade 
in  several  areas.  The  most  uncertain  factors  in 
the  European  situation  are  the  French  and  Russian 
supplies.  No  official  estimate  of  the  French  crop 
has  yet  been  made  but  trade  reports  indicate  that 
it  is  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  bushels  under 
last  year  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat 
will  be  unfit  for  milling.  No  definite  estimate  of 
the  Russian  crop  outturn  this  season  is  yet  avail- 
able. Over  21,000,000  bushels  of  Russian  wheat 
have  already  been  shipped  out  and  trade  reports 
indicate  that  an  additional  20,000,000  bushels  have 
been  sold  for  export.  Trade  agencies  estimate  that 
from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  bushels  may  be  avail- 
able for  export  from  this  season's  supply.  Russian 
offerings  have  been  a  weakening  influence,  partic- 
ularly in  European  markets. 

Tariff  and  milling  restrictions  are  no  doubt  a 
factor  in  the  European  demand.  Germany  has 
recently  raised  the  import  duty  on  wheat  from 
97%  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.19%  and  has  increased 
the  proportion  of  native  wheat  to  be  used  in  milling 
mixtures  to  80  per  cent.  France  maintains  a  re- 
quirement of  90  per  cent  native  wheat  in  milling 
mixtures  and  a  tariff  of  85%  cents  per  bushel  in 
addition  to  a  system  of  refunds  of  import  duties 
which  in  operation  is  equivalent  to  an  export 
bounty.    Italy  has  a  tariff  of  86%  cents  per  bushel. 

Southern  Hemisphere  crops  are  now  approaching 
their  critical  period  of  development,  but  conditions 
at  present  are  generally  favorable  with  good  rains 
during  the  first  part  of  October  having  improved 
the  outlook  for  the  new  crop.  During  the  past  three 
seasons  when  conditions  were  no  more  favorable 
than  at  the  present  time  and  with  a  smaller  seeded 
acreage,  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
ranged  from  260,000,000  to  356,000,000  bushels. 

Supplies  of  old  wheat  in  Australia  at  the  first  of 
October  available  for  shipment  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  crop  year  were  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  actual  shipments  during  the  corresponding 


period  in  1929.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  pres- 
sure of  Australian  offerings  on  the  European  mar- 
kets during  recent  weeks.  Reports  of  wheat  stocks 
in  Argentina  are  conflicting,  as  the  official  data 
would  indicate  that  supplies  are  practically  ex- 
hausted while  trade  advices  report  considerable 
stocks  of  poor  quality  wheat  still  on  hand  and  at- 
tribute the  recent  small  shipments  to  the  slow  ex- 
port inquiry  for  wheat  of  this  type. 

While  the  pressure  of  Russian  offerings  appears 
at  the  moment  to  be  the  principal  weakening  fac- 
tor in  the  European  situation,  the  efforts  of  Cana- 
dian and  Australian  shippers  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  have  also  been  weakening  factors  in  the 
general  market  situation.  At  the  close  of  the  mar- 
ket October  10  Russian  wheat  was  quoted  in  Lon- 
don at  73%  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  quota- 
tions of  8278  cents  for  United  States  No.  1  Hard 
Winter,  afloat,  78%  cents  for  No.  1  Manitoba  for 
shipment  from  Vancouver,  74%  cents  for  64% 
pounds  Argentine  wheat  and  89%  cents  for  Austra- 
lian wheat.  World  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  August  through  September  totaled  approxi- 
mately 140,000,000  bushels  compared  with  124,000,- 
000  bushels  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

United  States  Wheat  Meeting  Good  Domestic 
Demand 

While  cash  wheat  in  domestic  markets  has  fol- 
lowed the  decline  in  future  prices,  the  moderate  of- 
ferings have  met  a  fairly  active  demand.  Mills  are 
active  buyers  of  the  better  grades  while  demand 
from  feeders  and  feed  manufacturers  has  absorbed 
the  remainder  of  the  offerings.  The  protein  of  both 
Spring  and  Hard  Winter  wheat  is  unusually  high 
this  season,  inspections  of  Spring  wheat  having 
averaged  14.6  per  cent  for  the  season  to  date,  which 
is  the  highest  for  any  similar  period  since  protein 
has  been  an  important  market  factor.  The  inspec- 
tions of  Winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  averaged 
12.47  per  cent  for  July,  August  and  September  this 
season  compared  with  12.13  per  cent  for  these 
months  in  1929.  Protein  premiums  have  been  un- 
important because  of  the  relatively  large  amounts 
of  high  protein  wheat  available.  Current  arrivals 
of  Soft  Winter  wheat  at  the  principal  markets  have 
been  barely  equal  to  trade  requirements  but  mills 
are  generally  buying  slowly  and  are  drawing  some 
of  their  supplies  from  local  stocks,  which  are  fairly 
large.  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  was  quoted 
October  10  at  St.  Louis  at  89  cents  per  bushel  and 
at  Chicago  at  86  to  S7  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn  Market  Weaker 

The  corn  market  weakened  during  the  month 
under  the  influence  of  some  slackening  in  demand 
with  the  substitution  of  increased  amounts  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  but  indications  of  an  early 
movement  of  new  corn,  prospects  for  which  are 
more  favorable  than  a  month  ago,  were  also  weak- 
ening factors.  The  crop  was  officially  estimated  as 
of  August  1  at  2,047,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of 
about  64,000,000  bushels  over  the  September  1 
estimate.  This  is  still  the  smallest  crop  harvested 
since  1901  and  is  262,000,000  bushels  less  than  the 
short  crop  of  1924. 

HAY  OFFERINGS  LIGHT: 
DEMAND  FAIR 

Hay  markets  were  generally  steady  to  slightly 
lower  during  the  week  ending  October  10.  Light 
offerings  continued  in  fair  demand,  but  the  outlet 
was  somewhat  restricted  by  good  fall  pastures  in 
many  of  the  central  and  eastern  states,  according 
to  the  weekly  hay  market  review  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Pastures  have 
improved  greatly  in  the  drought  areas  which  re- 
ceived adequate  rainfall  during  September  but  they 
are  still  below  average  except  in  Nebraska  and 
some  of  the  western  range  states. 

Official  October  1  estimates  place  the  Tame  hay 
crop  84,000,000  tons  compared  with  101,000,000  last 
year  and  a  five-year  average  of  93,000,000  tons. 
Wild  hay  was  placed  at  12,000,000  tons  compared 
with  nearly  13,000,000  last  year  and  Alfalfa  at  28,- 
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500,000  tons  compared  with  nearly  30,000,000  last 
year  and  a  five-year  average  of  about  29,000,000 
tons.  The  condition  of  pastures  October  1  averaged 
56.1  percent  of  normal.  This  represents  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  the  condition  September  1 
but  is  the  lowesi  October  1  condition  in  the  15 
years  for  which  records  are  available. 

Emergency  rates  put  into  effect  by  railroads  as 
a  drought  relief  measure  may  be  continued  until 
March  31  under  a  recent  order  issued  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Whether  or  not 
the  rates  are  extended  now  depends  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  carriers. 

Timothy  markets  were  steady  to  slightly  lower 
with  light  offerings  generally  in  fair  request.  Ar- 
rivals at  Boston  were  light,  but  demand  was  quiet 
and  conditions  remained  unchanged  from  those  for 
the  previous  week.  Heavier  offerings  at  New  York 
forced  a  decline  of  $1  per  ton  on  large  bales,  but 
smaller  bales  held  steady  with  scant  supplies.  The 
Cincinnati  market  continued  dull  with  light  offer- 
ings and  demand  almost  entirely  local.  Southern 
inquiry  remained  disappointing.  The  Chicago  mar- 
ket remained  steady  with  extremely  light  offerings 
in  good  demand  from  all  classes  of  the  trade.  Sev- 
eral cars  of  U.  S.  No.  2  Light  Clover  Mixed  from 
the  "Soo"  country  sold  at  that  market  at  prices 
quoted  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
were  of  somewhat  lower  quality  and  quotations 
were  reported  unchanged  from  those  for  the  previ- 
ous week.  The  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market  was 
also  steady  with  light  offerings.  Demand  was  al- 
most entirely  local  and  for  immediate  needs  only. 
Offerings  at  Kansas  City  were  extremly  light,  aver- 
aging one  car  per  day  but  the  light  requirements, 
principally  from  local  teamsters,  were  easily  filled 
from  storage  stocks  at  steady  prices.  Some  accum- 
ulation of  low  grade  hay  was  reported  at  St.  Louis. 

Alfalfa  markets  were  also  steady  to  slightly  lower 
with  moderate  offerings  generally  in  fair  demand. 
Receipts  continued  extremely  light  and  in  good  de- 
mand at  Chicago.  The  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market 
was  also  firm  with  light  receipts.  Arrivals  at  Kan- 
sas City  included  fair  amounts  of  about  all  grades. 


MEETING  OF  GRAIN  MARKET 
ANALYSTS  DRAWS  50 


The  organization  meeting  of  the  Grain  Market 
Analysts  Club  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  on 
September  24,  drew  an  attendance  of  about  50  men 
connected  with  grain  firms  and  various  publica- 
tions. A  committee  was  chosen  to  nominate  officers, 
and  make  further  suggestions  as  to  dues,  frequency 
of  meetings,  etc. 

Charles  Michaels,  who  edits  the  news  on  the 
Chicago  mai'ket's  broad  tape,  Harvey  Williams, 
grain  firm  statistician,  Fred  Record,  grain  market 
radio  announcer,  and  Mark  W.  Pickell,  statistician 
of  the  La  Salle  Street  Herald  are  organizers  of  the 
association. 

In  brief,  the  problem  confronting  the  grain  mar- 
kets, as  outlined  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows: 
The  latest  compilations  give  Europe  a  wheat  pro- 
duction in  its  12  principal  countries  of  1,269,793,000 
bushels,  compared  with  the  1923-27  average  of  1,- 
158,000,000  bushels  and  a  pre-war  average  of  1,- 
273,000,000  bushels. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  total  production  of 
Argentina,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  promises 
this  year  to  total  approximately  l,6O8',000,000  bush- 
els compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of  1,124,000,- 
000  bushels.  Russian  exports  are  expected  to  he 
around  48,000,000  bushels — and  they  seem  working 
slowly  but  surely  back  toward  their  pre-war  exports 
of  150,000,000  bushels. 

Must  prices  of  wheat,  it  was  asked,  return  again 
next  year  to  present  levels  or  lower,  so  that  farmers 
will  lose  money  on  their  production,  the  mortgaged 
land  be  forced  on  to  the  banks,  the  banks  forced 
to  redistribute  this  land  at  less  than  $100  an  acre 
so  the  United  States  can  export  in  competition  with 
Argentina,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Russia? 

In  addressing  the  meeting.   Chairman  Pickell 


Local  retailers  and  dairymen  offered  a  good  outlet 
for  the  leafy  fourth  crop  hay  at  prices  close  to  the 
top  of  the  range  for  U.  S.  No.  1  extra  leafy,  although 
some  of  it  was  somewhat  undercured.  Shippers 
were  in  the  market  for  the  well  cured  hay  of  all 
grades  despite  the  continued  light  demand  from  the 
drought  area.  Local  meal  mills  received  several 
cars  direct  from  producing  sections  and  also 
purchased  light  amounts  on  the  open  market.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  has  recently  aroused  in  the 
drought  area  with  the  quality  of  hay  shipped  direct 
from  producing  sections.  This  together  with  some 
improvement  in  pastures  has  caused  considerable 
falling  off  in  demand  in  the  larger  central  western 
producing  sections  and  shipping  point  prices  in 
these  areas  declined  $1  to  $2  per  ton  during  the 
week. 

California  Alfalfa  markets  were  dull  with  prices 
steady  to  slightly  lower  on  light  receipts.  Growers 
were  generally  holding  for  better  prices  while  buy- 
ers were  mostly  inactive  and  limiting  purchases  to 
immediate  orders.  Over  6,000  tons  moved  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  during  Sep- 
tember, but  the  present  demand  from  that  area  is 
reported  light.  Trade  reports  indicate  that  there 
is  now  a  surplus  of  45  to  50,000  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay 
in  southern  California. 

Prairie  hay  markets  held  steady  with  light  offer- 
ings about  equal  to  demand  March  hay  quoted  at 
Chicago  October  9  at  $7  to  $10  per  ton.  Demand 
has  slackened  in  the  Elkhorn  Valley  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Flint  Hills  section  of  Kansas  and  shipping 
point  prices  in  those  producing  sections  declined 
slightly  during  the  week.  Price  to  producers  in  the 
former  are  arranged  from  $4  to  $8.50  and  in  the  lat- 
ter from  $8  to  $9  per  ton.  Comparatively  low  prices 
in  the  Elkhorn  Valley  were  occasioned  by  much  low 
colored  and  weedy  hay.  Approximately  50,000  tons 
of  upland  Prairie  hay,  one-fifth  of  which  is  yet  in 
producer's  hands,  is  estimated  by  the  trade  to  be 
available  for  shipment  out  of  northwestern  Okla- 
homa. Shipments  from  that  territory  during  July 
and  August  were  about  double  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year. 


over  wheat  and  other  grains  indefinitely,  or  can  suf- 
ficient substitutes  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  a  good 
portion  of  this  shortage? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  substitutes  can 
be  used,  but  the  greatest  substitution  for  corn  will 
take  place  on  the  farms  in  the  feeding  to  animals  and 
not  in  industrial  uses,  and  that  we  will  receive  in  the 
primary  markets  of  the  country  from  this  short  crop 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  bushels  that  we 
would  from  an  average  crop. 

The  reason  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  corn  which  comes 
to  the  primary  markets  goes  into  industrial  uses  and 
for  which  only  a  very  small  amount  of  substitutes 
can  be  used.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  substitutes  can  be  used,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  order  to  draw  supplies  to  the  terminals 
for  the  industries,  price  will  be  the  governing  factor 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  the  value  of  corn  this 
year  will  continue  to  lead  the  value  of  other  grains 
and  that  the  farmer  will  sell  the  greater  portion  of 
his  corn  and  substitute  for  corn  in  the  feeding  of  his 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  such  grains  as  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley. 

The  total  primary  receipts  last  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding November  were  288,964,000  bushels  of  corn, 
this  amount  being  exclusive  of  the  smaller  interior 
markets.  Of  these  receipts  approximately  110,000.000 
bushels  of  corn  were  used  by  the  merchant  millers 
and  mixed  feed  manufacturers  exclusive  of  the  wet 
corn  millers  and  also  exclusive  of  the  largest  white 
corn  millers,  and  approximately  86.000.000  bushels 
were  used  by  the  wet  corn  millers,  such  as  the  Corn 
Products,  American  Maize,  etc. 

Predicts  Industrial  Substitution  Will  Be  Small 

From  the  best  figures  available  in  the  short  space 
of  time  permitted  me  to  get  these  figures,  approxi- 
mately 27.000.000  bushels  of  white  corn  were  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  White  corn  products,  such  as 
Postum.  Kellogg,  etc.,  which  amount  added  to  that 
used  by  the  mixed  feed  manufacturers  and  wet  corn 
millers  makes  a  total  of  223,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
that  went  into  direct  industrial  uses,  leaving  of  the 
primary  receipts  only  50.000,000  bushels  of  corn  for 
use  by"  the  small  car  lot  feeders,  that  is  the  small 
dealers  scattered  throughout  the  South.  East,  and  im- 
mediate sections  who  buy  carload  lots  of  grain  from 
Chicago  and  other  terminals  for  local  feed  trade,  vine- 
gar works,  stockyards,  etc. 

So  you  will  judge  from  the  above  figures  that  there 
can  be  no  great  substitution  for  corn  except  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  amount  by  the  white  corn  millers  who 
mav  be  able  to  substitute  yellow  corn  meal  in  place 
of  white  corn  meal,  but  this  is  really  not  a  substitu- 
tion because  corn  has  to  be  used.  Likewise  the  wet 
corn  millers  cannot  substitute  barley,  wheat,  or  other 
grain  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products,  and  the 
real  substitution  that  can  take  place  from  the  con- 
suming or  industrial  end  of  the  volume  of  corn  that 
mav  come  to  the  primary  markets  would  be  by  the 
merchant  millers  and  mixed  feed  manufacturers  who, 
undoubtedly,  could  reduce  the  percentage  of  their 
corn  in  their  dairy  feed,  poultry  feed,  etc.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  thev  could  substitute  sufficient 
other  grains  in  place  of  corn  and  still  maintain  a  feed 
up  to  the  standards  and  up  to  the  demand  of  their 
trade  without  the  use  of  corn. 

It  is  problematical  as  to  the  percentage  of  such 
substitution  that  could  be  made:  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  will  grant  that  they  reduce  their  per- 
centage of  corn  one-fourth,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately in  the  neighborhood  of  2.5.000,000  bushels.  This 
you  will  agree  is  rather  a  small  amount,  and  there- 
fore in  view  of  the  inability  to  substitute  except  in  a 
small  wav  in  the  industrial  field,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
dustrial requirements  of  corn  will  warrant  a  suflici- 
ently  good  market  and  will  induce  the  country  to  ship 
their  corn  to  the  market  as  they  have  In  the  past,  and 
if  necessary  to  substitute,  to  do  so  on  their  own 
farms.  ^  .  .  . 

You  will  sav  that  if  the  price  warrants  we  might 
import  corn.  But  the  records  show  our  imports  into 
this  country  have  been  very  negligible. 

One  Out  of  Three  Cars  to  Industries 


called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  would  be 
an  engineer,  you  can  go  to  college  and  study  the 
experiments  of  others  and  start  in  where  they 
leave  off.  If  you  would  be  a  doctor,  you  have  a 
multitude  of  books  as  a  guide.  Doctors  bury  their 
mistakes,  and  yet  the  medicinal  and  surgical  pro- 
fessions are  most  highly  respected.  But  If  you 
would  be  a  grain  man,  you  are  in  a  profession  that 
has  been  damned  from  the  earliest  ages.  He  de- 
clared that  the  recent  fiasco  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  inevitable  because  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try has  led  the  farmers  and  politicians  to  be- 
lieve that  the  maket  could  be  put  up  or  down  at 
the  will  of  a  few  big  speculators. 

The  board  tried,  he  said,  by  buying  60,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  backed  by  a  credit  of  $500,- 
000,000,  to  prevent  a  decline,  but  had  been  forced  to 
confess  failure.  "Prices  could  not  be  advanced  in 
the  face  of  an  accumulating  surplus."  He  marked 
this  admission  as  a  turning  point  in  economic  his- 
tory in  grain,  and  called  on  the  men  of  the  trade 
to  free  their  profession  from  the  stigma  that  has 
been  attached  to  it  for  ages.  "For  the  first  time  in 
over  40  years  of  agitation  there  comes  the  admis- 
sion from  one  in  a  public  place  that  the  fault  is  not 
that  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. For  the  first  time  in  history  it  is  seen  that 
money  is  impotent  in  the  manipulation  of  prices 
unless  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  are  favor- 
able." 

George  Saunders,  N.  C.  Murray,  J.  F.  Jackson,  E. 
H.  Miller,  and  R.  O.  Cromwell,  were  among  the 
other  speakers.  John  Murphy,  another  Chicago 
grain  man,  spoke  in  part  as  folows: 

CORN  OF  THE  1930-31  CROP 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  shall  raise  a  crop 
this  year  of  approximately  2,000,000,000  bushels  which 
will  fall  short  of  the  past  flve-year  average  by  ap- 
proximately 766,000,000  bushels.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion arises — will  this  immense  shortage  in  the  corn 

crop  cause  values  of  corn  to  prevail  at  higher  levels 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  out  of 
every  three  cars  of  corn  arriving  in  the  primary  rnar- 
kets  one  is  puchased  by  the  corn  products  industries: 
and  that  the  two  most  important  industries  buying 
this  corn  that  comes  to  this  market  are  mills  making 
corn  products  for  human  food  and  use  such  as  corn 
starch,  corn  syrup,  corn  sugar,  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  approximately  157  articles  made  directly 
from  corn  and  its  by-products  or  as  a  result  of  corn 
feeding 

Corn  is  a  United  States  crop,  a  domestic,  proposi- 
tion from  start  to  finish,  and  if  wheat  and  other 
grains  were  only  a  domestic  proposition,  we  certainly 
would  be  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  and  could  tell 
Russia  and  others  to  go  "jump  in  the  lake.  When 
vou  stop  to  realize  that  approximately  85  per  cent  of 
bur  corn  crop  never  comes  to  the  primary  rnarkets, 
and  when  vou  figure  that  the  industries  and  mills 
must  have  their  usual  requirements,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  price  enhancement  will  be  such  as 
to  draw  our  usual  amount  of  corn  to  the  primary 
markets,  and  that  the  substitution  for  this  corn,  m 
view  of  the  shortage,  will  take  place  mainly  on  the 
farm 

Senator  Titus  rlrnve  from  Towa  esnecially  to  at- 
tend this  first  session  of  the  Grain  Market  Analysts 
Club. 


W  A.  MANEY  CHOSEN  HEAD  OF 
MINNESOTA  FEED  DEALERS 


The  plan  to  affiliate  with  the  Central  Retail  Feed 
Dealers  Association  was  anproved  by  retail  feed 
dealers  from  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  district  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  latter  city.  Permanent  district 
ofiicers  were  elected  at  the  same  time  and  are: 

W.  A.  Maney,  president;  E.  J.  Houle.  vice-presi- 
dent; and  H.  L.  Brings,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Maney  and  Mr.  Brings  served  as  temporary  officers 
since  the  first  meeting  in  August. 

A  committee  to  study  the  credit  situation  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  was  appointed  and  while 
the  group  will  investigate  credits  in  the  Twin  City 
trade  only,  it  is  expected  that  the  investigation  will 
soon  to  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  main  address  on  the  program  was  delivered 
by  John  McHugh,  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  pointed  out  the  neces- 
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sity  for  and  benefits  of  group  organization.  He 
stressed  the  point  that  such  co-operative  effort  is 
more  necessary  than  ever,  no-w  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  has  become  effective. 


Association  Briefs 


SECRETARY  E.  P.  MACNICOL  of  the  Southern 
Mixed  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  this  organization  will  meet  in  Mem- 
phis, October  21  to  23.  Problems  of  general  interest, 
Including  the  grain  rates,  trade  practice  conference, 
and  small  package  differentials,  will  be  discussed. 

FRED  K.  SALE,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Grain 
Dealers  Association  and  of  the  National  Hay  Asso- 
ciation, is  busy  these  days  hopping  from  one  con- 
vention site  to  another.  After  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  Hay  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, October  6,  he  dropped  in  on  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  National  Association  convention  in 
Chicago. 

THE  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Grain,  Mill 
and  Feed  Dealers  Association  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  October  28.  The  gathering  should  be 
of  especial  interest  to  feed  men  as  proposed  changes 
in  license  fee  will  be  discussed. 

THE  Feed  Dealers  Association  of  "Washington 
held  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Helens  Hotel  recently. 
Legislative  problems,  weighing  hay  at  shipping 
points,  bad  checks,  and  other  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. 

THE  Illinois  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
has  appealed  to  farmer  elevator  concerns  for  aid  in 
opposing  the  efforts  of  the  farm  board  and  its  pro- 
teges to  swing  independent  elevators  into  the 
Government-sponsored  co-operatives.  The  associa- 
tion contends  that  the  Government  campaign  places 
the  5,000  farmers'  elevators  of  the  Middle  West  in 
constant  danger  of  disruption. 

THERE  will  be  a  great  many  grain  men  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  last  of  this  month.  The  Neb- 
raska Grain  Dealers  Association  meets  there  on 
October  2S'  and  29  and  the  Farmers  Elevator  Asso- 
ciation of  Nebraska  convenes  there  on  October  30. 

CONVENTION  CALENDAR 

October  21-23: — Southern  Mixed  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association  meets  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

October  22:  Grain  Market  Analysts  CTub 
meets  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111. 

October  23-24: — Association  of  American 
Feed  Control  Officials  meets  in  the  Hotel 
Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  28._Ohio  Grain,  Mill  and  Feed 
Dealers  Association  meets  in  the  Deshler 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

October  28-29: — Nebraska  Grain  Dealers 
Association  meets  in  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

October  30-31: — Farmers  Elevator  Associa- 
tion of  Nebraska  meets  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

December  9-11: — Farmers  Elevator  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Dakota  meets  in  the  Ward 
Hotel,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

February  3-.5: — Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois  meets  in  the  Pere  :Mar- 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  111. 

GRAIN  WORLD 


RUSSIAN  GRAIN  PROCUREMENTS  AND 
SOWINGS 

The  rate  of  procuring  operations  in  Russia 
showed  a  decline  during  September,  which  was  ap- 
parently due  to  a  delay  in  threshing  and  also  to 
reluctance  of  the  collective  farms  to  sell  their 
grain,  according  to  a  cable  from  assistant  agricul- 
tural commissioner  Dawson  at  Berlin.  The  latter 
cause  is  an  important  fact  in  view  of  the  expected 
large  increase  in  their  share  of  the  total  procure- 
ments. The  grain  area  sown  up  to  September  10 
Is  estimated  at  35,000,000  acres.  In  the  early 
regions,  where  the  pace  of  the  autumn  work  is  re- 
garded as  unsatisfactory,  30,000,000  acres,  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  plan,  have  been  sown. 


ARGENTINA    HEARS   PLANS   FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

A  proposal  involving  the  construction  of  a  chain 
of  over  800  grain  elevators  in  Argentina  has  been 
presented  to  the  government  by  a  local  firm,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  informed  in  a  report 
from  Charles  H.  Ducote,  assistant  trade  commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires.  The  total  cost  of  the  con- 
struction would  be  more  than  $50,000,000.  Accord- 


ing to  press  notices,  the  financing  of  the  project 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  firm  Baring  Bros.,  of 
London. 

The  first  Argentine  grain  pool  was  formed  In 
August  at  a  meeting  held  in  Rosario,  of  the  Associa- 
cion  de  Co-operativas  Argentinas  (Association  of 
Argentine  Co-operative  Societies).  Over  40  dele- 
gates from  the  19  co-operative  societies  formed  in 
conjunction  with  the  building  af  a  chain  of  grain 
elevators  in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Santa 
Fe  attended  the  meeting. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  POOL  PAYMENTS 

A  recent  report  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
Herbert  Barrett,  assistant  trade  commissioner  in 
Winnipeg,  contains  the  following  resume  of  the 
initial  and  total  payments  per  bushel  of  wheat  made 
by  the  pool  to  its  members: 


Initial  Payment    Total  Pavment 

1923-  24   $  .75  Sl.ll 

1924-  25    l.OO  1.66 

1925-  26   1.00  1.45 

1926-  27    1.00  1.42 

1927-  28    1.00  1.42% 

1928-  29   85   

1929-  .3n    .  .     1  no 

1930-  31   60   


REFORMS  MADE  IN  PARIS  MARKET  FOR 
WHEAT  FUTURES 

During  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
which  took  place  recently,  the  minister  of  com- 
merce introduced  to  the  French  cabinet  several 
measures  which  are  intended  to  effect  immediate 
reforms  in  the  Paris  market  for  future  transac- 
tions in  wheat,  according  to  a  report  from  George 
W.  Berkalew,  assistant  trade  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  in  Paris.  Among  the  various  meas- 
ures proposed  the  most  significant  are  indicated  as 
follows: 

1.  The  admission  of  qualified  representatives  of 
producers  to  syndicate  organizations  of  the  Bourse 
in  order  that  agricultural  interests  may  be  directly 
associated  in  the  policies  and  functions  of  the  fu- 
tures market. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  the  present  system  of 
administrative  supervision  of  the  Bourse  de  Com- 
merce. 

3.  The  obligatory  registration  of  transactions  ef- 
fected at  a  central  liquidation  office,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
commitments  made. 

4.  The  inaugtiration  of  an  office  of  administra- 
tive control  over  brokers  and  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  constantly  supervising  the  execu- 
tion of  operations  in  wheat  futures. 


CHANGE  POLISH  GRAIN  RESERVE  CONTROL 

On  the  basis  of  a  decision  of  the  economic  com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  cabinet,  the  control  of  the  state 
grain  reserve  has  been  transferred  from  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior  and  the  State  Land  Bank  to 
the  state  grain  and  industrial  enterorises.  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  is  informed 
in  a  report  from  Clayton  Lane.  American  com- 
mercial attache  in  Warsaw.  All  government  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  grain-  reserves  will  thus 
be  concentrated  in  one  institution,  which  is  also 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Bydgoszoz 
flour  mills  and  the  construction  of  a  grain  eleva- 
tor and  flour  mills  in  Luhlin,  Poland. 


ESTONIA'S  DUTY  ON  BARLEY  INCREASED 

There  is  a  large  crop  of  barley  in  Estonia  this 
year  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  government  has 
put  into  effect  a  law  increasing  the  duty  on  bar- 
ley grain  to  0.10  gold  francs  per  kilogram,  ($0.42 
per  bushel)  and  on  barley  flour,  malt  and  groats  to 
0.20  gold  francs  per  kilogram  ($0,018  per  pound), 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  informed  in  a  re- 
port from  Lee  C.  Morse,  American  commercial  at- 
tache in  Riga,  Latvia. 

Previously  barley  was  on  the  free  list,  while  bar- 
ley flour  and  malt  were  subject  to  a  customs  duty 
of  0.09  gold  francs  per  kilogram  ($0,008  per  pound) 
gross  weight,  and  barley  groats  to  0.08  gold  francs 
ner  kilogram  ($0,007  per  pound).  Production  of 
barley  in  Estonia  amounted  to  6,000,000  bushels 
in  1929,  and  has  averaged  about  5,000,000  bushels 
for  the  past  five  years. 


HEAVY  SOVIET  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  SHIPMENTS 
BOOKED  FOR  OCTOBER 

Shipments  of  soviet  Russian  grain  through  the 
south  Russian  ports  have  been  rather  significant 
during  the  past  weeks,  with  wheat  predominating 
considerably  at  most  times.  Total  shipments  of 
the  five  main  crops  since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
campaign  (July  1,  1930)  to  September  1,  amounted 
to  351,000  short  tons  compared  with  no  shipments 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  August  shipments 
of  wheat  were  larger  than  during  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding months,  having  amounted  to  187,000  tons  as 
compared  with  only  26,000  tons  shipped  during 
July  and  32,000  tons  exported  in  May. 

Foreign  reports  indicate  that  considerable  ton- 
nage has  been  booked  by  the  Soviets  for  October, 
so  it  appears  that  exports  will  continue  on  the 


same  rather  high  level,  or  may  even  increase,  in 
the  weeks  to  come. 

Generally  speaking,  the  German  import  certifi- 
cate system,  particularly  during  1'930,  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  character  as  a  device  for  equalizing 
price  levels  and  making  the  tariff  more  effective 
in  relatively  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  al- 
lowing exports  from  behind  tariff  walls  to  natural 
markets  outside. 

It  is  now  being  used,  in  conjunction  with  an  ar- 
ray of  new  regulatory  measures,  such  as  the  milling 
law,  the  bread  law,  corn  monopoly,  etc.,  as  a  device 
for  controlling  or  influencing  domestic  commodity 
markets  through  manipulation  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  these  and  related  products.  The  system 
has  now  become  a  farm  relief  measure  pure  and 
simple. 

The  large  increases  in  German  duty  on  wheat 
since  the  flrst  of  the  year  without  alteration  of  the 
values  of  the  import  certificates  has  had  the  effect 
of  removing  practically  all  incentive  for  wheat  ex- 
ports. Some  exports  have  occurred,  but  these  have 
probably  consisted  of  poor  quality  grain  whose  mar- 
ket value  was  somewliat  in  line  with  world  prices. 
With  an  import  duty  of  97.24  cents  per  btishel  and 
the  value  of  the  import  certificate  fixed  at  only 
42.14  cents  the  same  time  that  the  country  is  im- 
porting considerable  wheat,  domestic  price  levels 
are  forced  sufficiently  above  world  levels  so  that  the 
deficit  areas  within  Germany  offer  prices  attractive 
enough  to  offset  the  lower  cost  of  transportation 
between  portions  of  Germany,  such  as  East  Prussia 
and  certain  natural  foreign  markets,  such  as  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  relatively  high  domes- 
tic price  levels  tends  to  make  for  sale  of  wheat  at 
home  instead  of  abroad,  though  some  exports  of 
low  qualities  may  still  be  possible. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  however,  the  import  cer- 
tificate system  has  practically  lost  its  significance 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  milling  regula- 
tions calling  for  the  milling  of  a  certain  prescribed 
percentage  of  domestic  wheat  of  all  mills. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  REPORTS 

For  more  than  a  decade  Russia  has  been  an  un- 
certain factor  in  the  world  wheat  situation.  A 
definite  forecast  with  regard  to  the  future  of  soviet 
Russia  in  the  world  wheat  trade  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult at  this  juncture.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth- 
while to  survey  the  wheat  situation  in  that  coun- 
try as  the  basis  for  judging  possibilities  of  future 
production  and  exports. 

During  the  past  five  years,  Russian  wheat  produc- 
tion appears  to  have  been  somewhat  above  pre-war 
for  the  present  territory  of  soviet  Russia  but  the 
increased  production  has  not  been  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  consumption.  Production  in  the  period 
1925-1929  averaged  5  per  cent  above  pre-war  but 
in  the  meantime  population  had  increased  about 
8  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  Urban  per  capita 
wheat  consumption  by  47  per  cent  between  the 
years  1923-24  and  1926-27  before  the  advent  of  whole- 
sale rationing  and  rural  consumption  increased  67 
per  cent.  This  increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
apparently  has  been  due  in  part  to  replacing  rye 
with  wheat. 

Producers  of  wheat  have  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption and  one  result  of  the  increase  in  con- 
stmiption  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  wheat  appearing  in  commercial  channels. 

The  government  procurements  of  wheat  for  the 
domestic  deficit  areas  and  for  export  purposes  dur- 
ing the  period  1925-1929  amounted  to  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  pre-war  exports. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

Weather  prospects  in  Australia  are  generally  fa- 
vorable and  an  average  yield  or  better  seems  to  be 
in  prospect.  The  size  of  the  actual  harvest  is  in 
considerable  doubt  on  account  of  weather  uncer- 
tainties for  the  balance  of  the  season  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  harvested  acreage. 

The  wheat  acreage  sown  is  reported  as  17,491,000 
acres  which  is  a  24  per  cent  increase  over  the  har- 
vesting acreage  of  1929.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
there  being  a  big  increase  in  wheat  acreage  but 
there  is  some  question  whether  the  increase  re- 
ported is  indicative  of  the  increase  in  area  to  be 
hai-vested  for  grain. 


BARGE  service  for  grain  is  contemplated  by  the 
Spokane  International  Railway  over  the  Kootenan 
River  in  Idaho. 

SCOTLAND  recently  received  the  first  Russian 
wheat  since  the  World  War,  a  dispatch  by  the 
United  Press  states.  A  shipment  of  56,000  bushels 
arrived  from  Russia  at  Leith,  Scotland,  for  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

THE  annual  loss  from  black  stem  rust  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  in  the  barberry  eradication 
area  has  declined  from  approximately  57,000,000 
bushels  for  the  period  1915  to  1919  to  about  41,000,- 
000  bushels  for  the  period  1925  to  1929,  according 
to  estimates  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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EASTERN 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tor  the  construction  of  a  1,300,000-bushel 
addition  to  its  elevator  at  Eria,  Pa.,  which  ■will 
give  the  company  a  total  storage  capacity  there  of 
2,500,000  bushels.  The  Western  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany has  been  operating  this  elevator  property 
since  July. 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 

The  Blair  (Neb.)  Milling  &  Grain  Company  has 
purhased  the  large  warehouse  of  the  Rivet  Lumber 
&  Grain  Company. 

A  deal  was  consumated  recently  whereby  L. 
Meier  and  H.  R.  Shoen  come  into  possession  of  t^ie 
Kellogg  elevator  property  at  Oxford,  Neb. 


ILLINOIS 

According  to  a  press  bulletin,  the  Illinois  Feed 
&  Elevator  Company,  of  Bloomington,  was  adjudged 
bankrupt  by  order  of  the  United  States  district 
court. 

The  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Company,  of  Chicago, 
has  electrified  its  plant  and  installed  a  large  Ran- 
dolph Direct  Heat  Drier  which  is  equipped  also 
with  an  oil  burner;  this  drier  was  put  in  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  soy  beans  at  Chicago. 


MINNESOTA  AND  WISCONSIN 

Frank  K.  Machacek  was  appointed  temporary  re- 
ceiver for  the  Rice  County  Co-operative  Elevator 
Company,  of  Lonsdale,  in  an  order  filed  by  District 
Judge  Senn. 

The  Aetna  Company  elevator  at  Bird  •  Island, 
Minn.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Farmers  Union  Termi- 
nal and  will  continue  under  the  management  of 
W.  H.  Sheehan. 

The  Farmers  Union  Elevator  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $30,000  has  been  formed  in  Murray 
County,  Minn.,  and  has  bargained  for  ownership  of 
the  old  farmers'  elevator  at  Chandler. 


IOWA 


The  Farmers  Grain  Company  at  Corwith  has 
changed  hands  and  is  now  operated  by  the  North 
Iowa  Grain  Company. 

The  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  of  Rockwell 
City,  will  liquidate  and  cease  business  and  the 
Farmers  Grain  Company  will  handle  the  business  of 
both  concerns. 

Fuller  &  Horras,  operating  as  the  What  Cheer 
(Iowa)  Grain  &  Fuel  Company,  are  disposing  of 
their  elevator  to  Lewis  Bros.,  who  will  take  pos- 
session before  next  December. 

New  methods  of  hauling  grain  made  it  necessary 
to  install  modern  and  larger  scales  at  the  Trans- 
mississippi  Grain  Company  elevator  at  Harlan,  de- 
clares Manager  Charles  Kinsey  who  recently  had 
several  Fairbanks  Morse  scales  installed  at  the 
plant. 


SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTHWESTERN 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  complete  reno- 
vation of  the  elevator  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  owned 
by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad. 

The  Red  Star  elevator  at  Medford,  Okla.,  prop- 
erty of  the  Red  Star  Milling  Company,  was  closed 
during  the  early  part  of  last  month  and  placed 
upon  the  market. 

The  Ballard  &  Ballard  Company,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  awarded  contract  for  the  first  unit  of  its 
grain  elevator  of  712,000  bushels'  capacity  to  the 
Jones-Hettelsater  Construction  Company,  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  Valley  Farm  Company  at  Rice,  Texas,  in- 
stalled a  Randolph  Direct  Heat  Grain  Drier  which 
is  operated  with  an  oil  burner.  The  oil  burners  on 
Randolph  Driers  are  capable  of  using  a  low  grade 
of  oil  for  fuel  which  costs  less  than  Anthracite  coal 
or  coke. 


OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN 

J.  R.  Shuman  &  Son,  of  Covington,  Ohio,  have 
leased  their  grain  elevator  to  G.  E.  Kinnison  &  Son. 

A  merger  of  interests  of  three  elevator  compan- 
ies took  effect  last  month.    The  merger  involves 


all  of  the  properties  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Com- 
pany, the  Cass  City  Grain  Company,  and  six  ele- 
vators of  the  Saginaw  Milling  Company. 

Burton  R.  Hoaglin,  manager  of  the  Scott  Equity 
Exchange  for  two  years,  recently  purchased  the 
elevator  at  Cavett,  Ohio,  owned  by  the  Cavett  Ele- 
vator Company,  a  $25,000  corporation. 

Incorporation  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Grain  &  Feed 
Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  has  been 
announced.  The  company  will  grind  feed,  handle 
fertyizer,  lime,  and  all  seeds  and  concentrated 
f9§as. 

"The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Seed  &  Oil  Company,  which  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Archer-Daniels  Midland  Com- 
pany, of  Minneapolis,  is  now  taking  in  soy  beans 
at  their  plant  and  running  them  through  a  Ran- 
dolph Direct  Heat  Drier  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  excess  moisture.  This  drier  is  operated  with 
an  oil  burning  furnace,  which  eliminates  shoveling 
coal  and  removing  ashes.  The  plant  also  has  made 
a  number  of  other  improvements. 


WESTERN 

The  Washington  Co-operative  Egg  &  Poultry 
Association  has  announced  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  two-story  warenouse  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to 
cost  $20,000. 

One  of  the  largest  flnanial  deals  for  several  years 
in  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  was  completed  recently  when 
the  Wheatland  Grain  Association  became  the 
owner  of  the  Cheyenne  elevator. 

Tacoma's  (Wash.)  waterfront  is  promised  more 
business  by  the  purchase  of  the  Big  Bend  Milling 
Company's  plant  at  Davenport,  Wash.,  by  the 
Oriental-American  Traders  Association.  The  plant 
was  purchased  for  about  $160,000  and  involves  the 
mill,  grain  warehouse,  and  elevator  of  the  company. 


INDIANA 

Harold  and  Harry  Bell  have  purchased  the  Doug- 
las elevator  at  Cottage  Grove. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  boiler  house  at  the  Union  Elevator  at  Evans- 
ville  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
recently. 

D.  L.  Williams  has  purchased  two  elevators  and 
feed  mills  in  Indiana,  one  of  the  elevators  and  the 
mills  being  located  at  Buckhorn  and  the  other  at 
Colburn. 

The  desire  of  the  A.  Waller  Company,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  liquidate  its  assets  and  dispose  of  tis 
holdings,  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  Waller 
elevator  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

Owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  corn  crop  in 
his  territory,  Martin  Nading,  of  Flat  Rock,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  rebuild  his  elevator, 
which  burned  as  was  previously  reported,  until 
next  year. 

Elevators  and  other  holdings  of  the  Studebaker 
Grain  &  Seed  Company,  which  is  in  receivership, 
have  been  sold  for  $41,950  to  the  Hoosier  Grain  & 
Supply  Company.  The  properties  affected  are  lo- 
cated at  Blufflton,  Keystone,  Van  Buren,  and  Yoder. 


THE  DAKOTAS 

The  Cresbard  (S.  D.)  Grain  Company  has  had  a 
new  Link-Belt  Distributor  installed  recently. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  farmers' 
elevator  in  Beardsley,  S.  D.,  has  been  sold  to  Zehn- 
pfenning  &  Wudal  of  Parkston. 

The  McGlenn  elevator  and  feed  mill  at  Minne- 
waukan,  N.  D.,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Eldon- 
West  Bay  Local  of  the  Farmer  Union. 

The  Rolette  (N.  D.)  Grain  Company  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Wheat  Growers  Warehouse  Company, 
operating  the  Loomis  elevator  at  Enderlin,  N.  D., 

The  Letcher  (S.  D.)  Grain  Company  elevator  has 
been  sold  by  O.  H.  Johnson  to  the  Benson-Quinn 
Company  of  Minneapolis.  R.  J.  Clark  is  the  new 
manager. 

The  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  Dallas,  S.  D., 
bought  out  the  Nye  &  Jenks  Grain  Company  and 
by  this  combination,  the  farmers'  concern  is  alone 
in  its  line  at  Dallas. 

W.  J.  Loomis,  who  for  the  last  28  years  has  been 
operating  the  Loomis  elevator  at  Enderlin,  N.  D., 


has  announced  that  he  has  completed  a  transaction 
whereby  his  interests  are  taken  over  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Terminal  Elevator  Association  of  St. 
Paul. 


CANADA 

The  Horton  Elevator  Company,  of  Hammond,  has 
sold  out  to  Pittman  &  Livengood,  of  Arthur. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  by  the  Department 
of  Railways  &  Canals  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  a  2,500,000-bushel  grain  ele- 
vator to  cost  $550,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  168  by  192  feet  grain 
elevator  to  Bennett  &  White,  Calgary,  Alta.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $600,000.  Complete  new  machin- 
ery for  handling  grain  will  be  installed. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  by  J. 
Cowan,  general  manager  of  the  Vancouver  Milling 
&  Grain  Company,  Ltd.,  the  parent  company, 
Spillers,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  has  approved  the 
construction  of  more  storage  space  to  the  com- 
pany's Kamloops,  B.  C,  plant  and  of  an  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  74,000  bushels. 


FIRES  AND  CASUALTIES 

Lake  Andes,  S.  D. — The  Farmers  Co-operative 
elevator  at  Lake  Andes  was  burned  recently. 

Birch  Hills,  Sask  The  Searle  Grain  Company's 

elevator  at  Birch  Hills  burned  recently  at  a  loss  of 
$17,000. 

Knapp,  Wis  Fire  totally  destroyed  the  Knapp 

Co-operative  Exchange  elevator  at  a  loss  of  about 
$25,000. 

Auburndale,  Wis. — The  Gotz  Bros,  warehouse  and 
feed  mill  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss 
was  $12,000. 

Converse,  Texas — The  Simon  &  Borgfleld  corn 
shelling  plafit  burned  to  the  ground  recently,  the 
loss  approximating  $20,000. 

Kent,  Minn. — Andrew  Neppl,  who  operates  the 
Kent  Farmers  elevator,  was  seriously  burned  when 
an  explosion  wrecked  the  elevator. 

Franklin,  Minn. — A  loss  of  $12,000  was  sustained 
by  J.  H.  Anderson  recently  when  his  grain  elevator 
and  feed  mill  burned  to  the  ground. 

Gridley,  Calif  Channon  &  Long's  grain  ware- 
house, the  largest  in  Gridley,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
recently.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $150,000. 

Mason,  Mich. — The  Farmers  Co-operative  eleva- 
tor used  as  a  feed  mill  and  prepared  stock  estab- 
lishment was  razed  by  fire.  Loss  was  placed  at 
$10,000. 

Lewis  Creek,  Ind. — Fire  of  unknown  origin  de- 
stroyed the  grain  elevator  operated  by  the  Nading 
Grain  Company  at  Lewis  Creek,  damage  amounting 
to  $25,000. 

Kennard,  Ohio — The  grain  elevator  at  Kennard 
was  wiped  out  by  blaze  last  month.  Damage 
amounted  to  $15,000  which  was  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 

Plaza,  Wash.— Bulk  wheat  valued  at  $50,000  and 
a  $15,000  grain  elevator  at  Plaza  were  destroyed  by 
fire  caused  by  lightning.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt 
next  spring. 

Robbins,  Calif  Burning  for  more  than  12  hours^ 

fire  destroyed  the  Seymour  grain  warehouse  of  the 
Sutter  Basin  Corporation  at  Robbins  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $200,000. 

Shannon  City,  Iowa — Fire,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  destroy  every  building  in  Shannon 
City,  burned  the  Farmers  Co-operative  grain  eleva- 
tor and  contents  to  the  ground. 

San  Antonio,  Texas — The  Killingsworth  Grain 
Company,  of  San  Antonio,  lost  $10,000  in  a  recent 
fire  which  destroyed  two  warehouses  filled  with 
grain  and  hay.  The  fire  originated  when  a  truck 
back-fired  into  a  pile  of  corn  husks. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kan  Fire,  believed  to  have 

been  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  destroyed 
the  elevator  and  lumber  yard  belonging  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Milling  Company.  H.  W.  Skinner, 
the  owner,  estimated  the  loss  at  $75,000. 

Manitou,  Man. — Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed 
the  McCabe  Company  elevator  at  Manitou.  The 
volunteer   fire    department   which   answered  the 
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alarm  managed  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading 
to  the  nearby  Manitoba  Pool  elevator.  The  loss  is 
$60,000. 

Reesville,  Ohio— The  W.  A.  Ewing  grain  elevator 
at  Reesville  was  destroyed  by  fire  originating  from 
a  source  unknown.  The  loss,  partly  covered  by 
insurance,  is  about  ?15,000. 

Pendler,  Neb.— An  electrical  storm  recently 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than  |20,000  when 
an  elevator  owned  by  the  Moseman  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  struck  by  lightning. 

Red  Lodge,  Mont. — The  elevator  of  the  Montana- 
Dakota  Grain  Company  at  Red  Lodge  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  150,000  bushels  of  grain 
also  being  burned.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild  the  unit. 

Tipperary  Siding  (Walhalla  p.  o.),  N.  D — The 
grain  elevator  owned  by  A.  H.  Lee  &  Sons  located 
at  Tipperary,  six  miles  north  of  Mohall,  was  com- 
pletely consumed  by  fire,  the  damage  reaching  $15,- 
000. 


HAY,  STRAW  AND  FEED 

Jesse  Young,  formerly  in  the  grain  business  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company's  soy  bean  plant  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Owosso  (Mich.)  Elevator  Company,  operated 
by  G.  A.  Mills,  has  purchased  a  modern  hammer 
mill,  directly  connected  to  a  40-horsepower  electric 
motor. 

F.  R.  Gill  has  purchased  a  warehouse  at  School- 
craft, Mich.,  and  is  remodeling  it  into  a  feed  mill. 
He  has  purchased  a  Jay  Bee  No.  3  Hammer  Mill 
which  will  be  protected  by  an  electro-magnetic 
separator. 

The  Maritime  Milling  Company  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  remodeling  of  one  of  its  present 
warehouses  to  give  additional  space  and  accommo- 
date a  mash  feed  plant.  The  A.  E.  Baxter  Engi- 
neering Company  has  prepared  plans  for  the  work. 

The  Daggett  (Mich.)  Farm  Bureau  has  just  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  a  Jay  Bee  No.  3  Hammer 
Mill  with  a  directly  connected  40-horsepower 
motor.  The  mill  is  equipped  with  a  built-in  electro- 
magnetic separator  to  eliminate  tramp  iron.  It  is 
also  installing  a  three-horsepower  Fairbanks  Morse 
fully  enclosed,  self-ventilated  motor  to  operate  the 
seed  cleaner. 


OBITUARIES 

BARNIDGE — August  J.  Barnidge,  an  old  grain 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Ex- 
change, died  recently. 

BEALL. — B.  R.  Beall,  former  traffic  man  and 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  died 
at  his  home  on  September  27  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

BEYER. — John  V.  Beyer,  for  many  years  man- 
ager of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  elevator  at 
Jackson,  Minn.,  died  last  month.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  a  daughter. 

BIBB. — John  T.  Bibb,  77,  former  grain  elevator 
man,  died  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  recently.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

BUCKINGHAM — John  Buckingham,  retired  Chi- 
cago grain  merchant,  died  on  October  3  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

(JHALMERS — J.  B.  Chalmers,  accountant  for  the 
Saskatchewan  wheat  pool,  died  suddenly  in  Win- 
nepeg  following  a  brief  illness. 

DALTON. — John  Dalton,  73,  a  resident  of  Peoria 
all  his  life,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Peoria 
Board  of  Trade,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
in  Silvis,  111.  His  widow,  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters survive  him. 

FRANK — Carroll  L.  Frank,  51,  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  shot  himself  to  death 
early  this  month  as  a  result  of  despondency  over 
illness. 

KERSHAW — Henry  Baldwin  Kershaw,  widely 
known  grain  buyer  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Kershaw, 
who  was  64  years  old,  is  survived  by  his  widow! 
two  daughters,  and  a  granddaughter. 

Mcknight — Samuel  L.  McKnlght,  ex-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was  president  of  the 
commercial  exchange  in  1910  and  1911,  and  treas- 
urer from  1927  to  1929,  as  well  as  having  served  as 
a  director  for  many  years. 

MILLER — Ralph  C.  Miller,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  United  States  grain  supervision  office  in 
Minneapolis,  died,  September  27.  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  47  years  of  age,  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

MITCHELL — Arthur  J.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Mitchell  Bros.  Publishing  Company  since  its 
foundation,  died  September  25  following  a  short 
illness.  He  was  born  on  October  21,  1852  (See 
particulars  on  first  page.) 

RITTENHOUSE.—Edward  Rittenhouse,  a  retired 


member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  died 
last  month.  He  was  83  years  old. 

SHEA  A.  B.  Shea,  superintendent  of  the  St. 

Anthony  &  Dakota  Elevator  Company,  died  at  Min- 
neapolis late  in  September.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son. 

SMITH  Roderick  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith 

Mill  &  Elevator  Company,  Minneapolis,  died  Sep- 
tember 27,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters. 

SMITH. — OUie  O.  Smith,  51,  manager  of  the 
grain  elevator  at  Rosston,  Ind.,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  passed  away  last  month  following  an  emer- 


gency operation.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter,  six  brothers,  and  a  grandson.  His  loss  is 
felt  severely  in  the  community. 

TAYLOR  G.   Wilbur   Taylor,   head   of  Taylor 

Bros.,  grain,  feed,  and  flour  firm,  died  on  September 
23  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  age  of  64.  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  had  been  in  poor  health  for  over  a  year,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  commercial  exchange. 
He  leaves  behind  a  daughter. 

WENZEL. — E.  J.  Wenzel,  60,  prominent  member 
of  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade  and  buyer  for  the 
Consolidated  Elevator  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  Duluth  last  month. 
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SEED  CASES  BEFORE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

On  the  complaint  docket  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  subhead  "Falsely  claiming 
Government  inspection,"  the  name  of  the  Kansas 
Seed  Company,  Salina,  Kan.,  dealers  in  grass  and 
field  seeds,  is  listed. 

In  the  same  report  on  the  commissions  work,  is- 
sued recently,  appears  the  following  paragraph 
under  the  subhead  "Stipulations": 

"Chemical  seed  corn  protector — ^use  of  trade 
name  'Repellent'  and  of  containers,  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, and  advertising  matter  which  simulate 
that  of  a  competitor;  and  representations  to  the 
effect  that  competitor's  product  is  identical  with 
'Repellent'  and  that  competitor's  business  has  been 
acquired,  when  such  are  not  the  facts." 


CACTUS  SEED  TRADE  CUT 

Who  wants  cactus  seeds?  The  answer  is  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  using  them 
for  outdoor  and  interior  ornamentation.  Other  more 
practical  uses  are  being  developed,  too,  it  is  re- 
ported. 

All  of  which  has  led  the  Mexican  government  to 
prohibit  the  collection  of  cactus  plants  and  seed  for 
exportation  except  during  the  period  in  each  year 
from  January  1  to  July  31. 

Cactus  seeds  must  have  their  certificates  of 
origin,  etc.,  exactly  the  same  as  other  seeds  which 
are  old  timers  in  the  seed  trade.  Such  certificates 
are  issued  by  the  Mexican  Forestry  Service. 


REPORT  ON  SEED  VALUE  OF  1930 
CORN 

That  barrenness  and  smut  infection  in  this  year's 
corn  will  not  be  carried  in  the  seed  and  appear  in 
the  1931  crop,  except  as  local  conditions  at  that 
time  may  favor  these  conditions,  is  the  opinion  of 
G.  H.  Stringfleld,  associate  in  agronomy  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

A  high  percentage  of  barren  corn  plants  have 
been  noted  in  the  areas  of  Ohio  that  recently 
suffered  severely  from  drought.  The  same  barren 
plants  are  commonly  badly  smutted.  Although 
these  plants  will  produce  no  seed,  they  did  mature 
pollen  which  fertilized  other  plants.  Will  this  re- 
sult in  an  abnormally  high  proportion  of  barren 
plants  or  smutted  plants  if  seed  from  these  fields 
is  planted  next  year? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  barrenness  and  smut  infection  will  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  local  conditions  of  1931  rather  than 
by  what  has  happened  to  the  plants  this  season. 
Corn  would  be  no  more  likely  to  inherit  abnormal 
barrenness  from  this  year's  seed  than  would  next 
spring's  lamb  crop  be  likely  to  inherit  docked  tails 
from  docked  parents. 

Certain  types  of  barrenness  may  indeed  be  in- 
herited; likewise,  susceptibility  to  disease,  but  in- 
herent tendencies  appear  not  to  be  brought  on  by 
environmental  agencies  such  as  the  past  season's 
drouth,  even  though  the  present  generation  is 
greatly  affected. 


SEED  LOAN  OFFICE  GRANTS  FUNDS 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  $6,000,000  appropriated 
by  congress  last  March  for  loans  through  the 
farmers'  seed  loan  office  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  relieve  distress  in  15 
states  from  storms,  floods,  and  drought  in  1930,  has 
been  allotted  to  farmers  seriously  affected  by  the 
summer's  drought  in  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Virginia, 
and  Missouri,  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer 
for  fall  and  winter  pastures. 

Applications  for  these  loans  must  be  backed  by 
the  farmer's  promissory  note  and  a  mortgage  on 
his  crops,  and  must  be  approved  by  a  county  com- 


mittee before  they  can  be  accepted  in  Washington, 
according  to  G.  L.  Hoffman,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Seed  Loan  Office.  Loans  cannot  be 
made  for  crops  to  be  harvested  in  1931,  he  says. 

Approximately  2,000  applications  for  loans  have 
been  received  to  date,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  expects  as 
many  more  by  October  15,  the  final  day  for  accept- 
ing applications.  Of  these  1,732  have  been  ap- 
proved as  follows:  Alabama,  $8,548  on  180  loans; 
Oklahoma,  $27,853.45  on  859  loans;  Virginia,  $24,990 
on  368  loans;  and  Missouri,  $16,469.25  on  325  loans. 


IOWA, 


MISSOURI  TIMOTHY  SEED 
MOVES  RAPIDLY 


Growers  of  Timothy  seed  continued  to  sell  freely 
during  the  two  weeks  ended  September  16.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
estimated  that  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  had 
been  sold  by  growers  up  to  that  date,  compared 
with  60  to  65  per  cent  last  year,  55  per  cent  two 
years  ago  and  50  per  cent  three  years  ago.  The 
most  rapid  movement  thus  far  has  taken  place  in 
the  principal  producing  sections  of  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. Weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable 
for  threshing  and  prices  appealed  to  growers. 

Late  reports  tended  to  confirm  earlier  ones  from 
shippers  regarding  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Although 
the  seed  was  hulled  slightly  in  some  districts,  fully 
four-fifths  of  the  shippers  who  reported  regarded 
the  quality  as  good  or  very  good. 

Prices  advanced  in  all  the  important  districts 
during  the  two  weeks  and  on  September  16,  aver- 
aged $5.90  per  100  pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  com- 
pared with  $5.25  two  weeks  before,  $4.20  a  year  ago, 
$4  two  years  ago  and  $2.65  three  years  ago. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  gained  momen- 
tum during  August  and  for  that  month  reached  a 
total  of  515,392  pounds  in  contrast  with  only  284 
pounds  in  July.  In  other  years,  exports  for  August 
amounted  to  34,766  pounds  in  1929,  95,667  in  1928 
and  222,525  in  1927.  During  the  week  ended  Sep- 
tember 20,  about  90,200  pounds  left  one  Atlantic 
port  for  Germany. 


INDIANA  SEED  NEWS 

By  W.  B.  CARLETON 

The  five-year  wheat  improvement  program  in 
southern  Indiana,  sponsored  by  Purdue  University 
and  the  Southwest  Indiana  Millers  Assoiation,  is 
underway  with  the  distribution  of  more  than  4,000 
bushels  of  certified  wheat  seed  to  growers  in  eight 
countries  in  southwestern  Indiana  where  the  de- 
velopment program  is  being  carried  out.  Large 
quantities  of  the  seed  wheat  were  purchased  by  the 
millers  and  it  was  distributed  to  the  growers  on 
liberal  terms  and  at  reduced  prices,  under  the 

supervision  of  county  agents. 

*  *  * 

Kentucky  wheat  growers  have  been  urged  to 
postpone  sowing  Winter  wheat  crops  until  the 
danger  of  Hessian  fly  had  passed  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Price,  state  entomologist  and  head  of  the 
entomology  and  botany  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  ExDeriment  Station  at  Lexing- 
ton. It  was  announced  that  wheat  in  western  Ken- 
tucky could  be  sown  safely  after  October  10  to  12. 

*  *  * 

Ideal  weather  prevailed  in  most  sections  of 
Indiana  for  wheat  sowing  late  in  September  and 
early  in  October.  In  some  counties,  judging  from 
reports,  the  acreage  sown  was  a  little  under  that 
of  last  fall..  Farmers  also  have  been  busy  gathering 
their  corn.  The  first  new  corn  arrived  on  the  mar- 
ket at  Evansville  the  first  week  in  October  and  the 

quality  of  the  grain  was  good. 

*  *  * 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  seed  dealers  in  Indiana 
say  that  trade  in  October  has  shown  some  improve- 
ment over  that  of  September.  Many  farmers  in. 
Indiana  planted  late  crops  this  season  in  an  effort 
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to  raise  more  foodstuffs  to  take  the  place  of  corn 
and  other  feeds  that  were  damaged  by  the  summer 
drouth. 

*   *  « 

Seed  and  feed  dealers  in  towns  along  the  Ohio 
river  are  watching  with  interest  the  building  of 
river  and  rail  terminals  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Evans- 
ville.  They  say  that  after  the  terminals  have  been 
completed  that  more  shipping  of  feeds  and  seeds  by 
boat  and  barge  will  be  done  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  this  ought  to  mean  a  saving  in  freight  rates. 


RED  AND  ALSIKE  MOVING  FASTER 

Early  movement  of  Red  and  Alsike  Clover  seed 
from  the  farms  has  been  much  faster  than  last 
year.  Growers  were  further  along  with  hulling  than 
a  year  ago  and  they  tended  to  sell  more  freely  as 
prices  were  higher.  In  its  October  report,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
estimates  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Red  Clover 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  Alsike  Clover  seed  had  been 
sold  by  growers  up  to  September  23.  At  a  corre- 
sponding date  last  year  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  Red 
Clover  and  30  per  cent  of  the  Alsike  Clover  had 
been  sold. 

Prices  to  growers  were  higher  than  last  year  at 
harvest  and  have  advanced  subsequently.  On  Sep- 
tember 23  they  averaged  $4.50  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  a  year  ago  for  Red  Clover  and  *3.40  for 
Alsike  Clover. 


WARNING  ON  SHORTAGE  OF  SEED 
CORN  FOR  1931 

A  suggestion  to  farmer  customers  of  grain  deal- 
ers about  securing  their  supplies  of  seed  corn  for 
1931,  is  in  order  right  now. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
this  connection,  states:  "It  is  probable  there  are 
few  areas  so  seriously  affected  that  sufficient  corn 
of  local  adapted  varieties  cannot  be  had  for  plant- 
ing in  1931,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  conditions 
must  be  recognized,  and  steps  taken  immediately 
to  insure  that  enough  seed  of  these  varieties  is 
saved.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  customary  practice  of  selecting  only  large,  well- 
filled  ears  for  seed  cannot  and  need  not  be  adhered 
to  in  areas  where  drought  and  heat  have  reduced 
the  corn  crop  to  almost  nothing.  Seed  corn  is 
going  to  be  scarce  in  the  spring  of  1931  in  many 
areas  and  those  who  put  off  obtaining  a  supply 
until  then  may  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  seed 
brought  in  from  a  distance  and  which  may  be 
unadapted  to  the  locality. 

"Old  corn  which  may  be  intended  for  planting 
in  1931  should  be  tested  for  germination  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  it  will  germinate  now  and  is  kept  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  during  the  coming  winter, 
it  will  germinate  next  spring.  If  it  does  not  germ- 
inate now  there  is  time  to  seek  another  source  of 
seed." 


BIG  PROFIT  IN  ALFALFA  SEED 

Farmers  who  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  wheat 
acreage  to  crops  for  which  there  is  a  greater  de- 
mand are  not  worrying  about  getting  through  the 
winter.  Local  dealers  have  been  taking  their  har- 
vests at  record  profits  for  the  growers. 

In  the  Northwest,  numerous  stories  are  being 
told  of  big  profits  from  Alfalfa  seed  in  spite  of  last 
summer's  drought,  but  probably  the  record  profit 
■was  that  of  Charles  Lang,  a  farmer  near  Faith,  S. 
D.,  who  took  $3,728  worth  of  seed  from  80  acres. 

He  reports  the  sale  of  products  from  his  farm  so 
far  this  year  bringing  him  $5,500,  and  he  yet  has  his 
cattle  to  sell.  Mr.  Lang  raised  no  wheat,  devotes 
his  time  to  raising  alfalfa,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

He  is  ready  for  winter  with  plenty  of  hay  to 
feed  his  stock  for  the  season,  and  200  head  of  Here- 
ford cattle,  enough  hogs  and  about  100  chickens  to 
care  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Lang  has  his  farm 
equipped  with  electricity. 


SAVING  AND  STORING  SEED  CORN 
PLAN  OF  THREE  STATES 

To  make  plans  for  saving  enough  seed  corn  so 
that  farmers  in  the  drought  area  will  have  seed  of 
a  good-producing,  locally-adapted  variety  for  next 
year's  crop  is  the  object  of  a  series  of  conferences 
being  held  in  several  states  by  state  seed  growers' 
associations  and  commercial  seed  dealers  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va., 
September  29,  with  the  Virginia  Crop  Improvement 
Association,  Virginia  seed  dealers  and  O.  S.  Fisher, 
extension  agronomist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture attending.  Mr.  Fisher  reports  that  plans 
were  made  for  saving  and  storing  all  of  the  corn 
which  was  able  to  grow  under  the  drought  condi- 
tions and  produce  kernels  that  will  germinate. 
Similar  conferences  have  been  held  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Oklahoma,  because  of  the  long  dry 


season  have  not  produced  enough  seed  corn  for 
their  own  use  and  will  probably  have  to  ship  some 
in  from  other  states,  Mr.  Fisher  says. 

In  some  states  where  the  seed  corn  situation  is  a 
little  better  such  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
there  will  be  a  fair  supply  if  all  available  seed  is 
saved.  These  states  also  are  holding  a  series  of 
conferences  on  the  selection  and  storage  of  seed 
corn. 


1,248  VARIETIES  OF  BARLEY  IN  SEED 
TEST  STATION 

The  outdoor  cereal  testing  "laboratory"  at  Aber- 
deen, Idaho,  has  been  increased  in  size  this  year, 
and  much  more  genetic  work  in  grains  has  been 
undertaken. 

In  the  barley  nursery  there  are  1,248  different 
barleys  being  grown  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  keep  up  the  viability  of  the 
seeds.  Dr.  H.  V.  Harlan  is  growing  the  total  popu- 
lation of  28  different  crosses  on  the  Aberdeen  plots. 
After  these  have  been  grown  for  three  or  four 
years  longer  it  should  be  possible  to  make  same 
exceptionally  good  pure  line  selections. 

The  wheat  nursery  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Dicklow-Federation  crosses  and  selections  from 
these  crosses.  Some  of  the  selections  are  showing 
considerable  promise,  and  milling  tests  will  be 
made  of  the  most  promising  ones  this  coming 
■viinter. 

The  oat  nursery  is  largely  made  up  of  Markton 
crosses  and  hybrids.  T.  R.  Stanton  and  F.  A.  Coff- 
man  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  trying  to  select  out  a  high  yielding,  stiff- 
strawed,  white  oat  that  is  smut  resistant. 

Smut  treatment  tests  are  being  conducted  with 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  office  of 
cereal  crops  and  diseases. 


FLAXSEED  VOLUME  MOUNTS 

Production  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  for 
1930  is  estimated  at  26,000,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  a  crop  of  16,844,000  bushels  in  1929. 

American  linseed  oil  makers  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  a  major  portion  of  their  raw 
material,  but  this  situation  is  being  changed  as  a 
result  of  a  movement  which  is  under  way.  This 
move  which  has  the  support  of  the  Government 
railroads,  grain  men  and  others  as  well  as  the  lin- 
seed oil  trade,  aims  to  have  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  devote  an  increased  acreage  to  the 
production  of  fiaxseed. 

Several-fold  advantages  are  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  larger  output  of  fiaxseed  in  this  coun- 
try, one  in  particular  being  that  it  will  tend  to  re- 
duce the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  and  other  grains 
of  which  there  is  an  exportable  surplus.  An  in- 
creased production  of  flaxseed,  of  course,  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  price  for  that  product,  but  the 
present  price  for  the  commodity  is  such  that  even 
a  much  lower  level  would  produce  a  better  return 
to  the  farmer  per  acre  than  many  of  the  other 
grains.  Furthermore,  the  tariff  situation  is  favor- 
able to  such  extent  that  the  opinion  prevails  that 
this  country  could  easily  raise  35,000,000  bushels  of 
flaxseed  before  a  change  is  deemed  necessary.  This, 
in  a  measure,  is  helping  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
of  the  oldtime  farmer  against  flax,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  depleting  the  soil. 


40  PER  CENT  CUT  IN  SWEET  CLOVER 
SEED  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  Sweet  Clover  seed  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  be  at  least  40  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year.  According  to  reports  received  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
from  about  600  growers  and  shippers,  acreage 
saved  for  seed  was  much  smaller  than  last  year  in 
the  majority  of  the  heavy  producing  sections.  On 
the  other  hand,  yield  per  acre  was  expected  to  show 
a  slight  increase.  Prices  to  growers  were  slightly 
lower  than  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  seed  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  potential  acreage  of  Sweet  Clover  has  been 
on  the  increase  for  sevex-al  years,  but  relatively 
low  seed  prices  for  the  past  three  years  have  not 
appealed  to  growers  and  they  have  preferred  to 
put  much  of  the  crop  to  other  uses  such  as  for  pas- 
ture or  turning  under  for  green  manure.  On  ac- 
count of  the  drought  this  summer,  hay  and  pasture 
were  the  shortest  in  years  so  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  crop  than  usual  was  put  up  for 
hay.  In  general  growing  conditions  were  almost 
as  favorable  as  last  year  but  stands  were  thinner 
mainly  because  of  the  dry  weather  in  the  fall  of 
1929.  Growth  was  less  rank  in  some  sections,  be- 
cause of  the  drought,  and  maturity  was  earlier. 


Apparently  heavy  winds  caused  less  loss  from  shat- 
tering than  last  year. 

Nearly  200  growers  in  the  United  States,  whose 
aggregate  acreage  harvested  for  seed  this  year 
amounted  to  4,573  acres,  reported  yields  per  acre 
which  averaged  about  275  pounds  or  about  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year. 

Quality  Good 

The  quality  of  the  seed  is  regarded  as  good  quite 
generally.  On  account  of  the  dry  weather,  ripening 
was  uniform  and  there  was  little  or  no  damage  to 
the  color  from  rains.  Of  the  total  number  of 
growers  who  reported,  about  15  per  cent  regarded 
the  quality  as  very  good,  45  per  cent  as  good,  30 
per  cent  as  fair  and  10  per  cent  as  poor. 

Spring  sales  were  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  of 
1929.  Production  in  1929  was  slightly  larger  than 
the  year  before.  Imports  fell  off  sharply.  Carry- 
over is  believed  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year. 

Imports  of  biennial  white  Sweet  Clover  from  Can- 
ada for  July  1,  1929  to  June  30,  1930,  amounted  to 
205,800  pounds,  compared  with  1,463,600  last  year, 
3,379,400  two  years  ago  and  4,129,900  three  years 
ago  for  the  same  period. 


WHITE  CLOVER  SEED  PRODUCTION 
SMALLER  THAN  LAST  YEAR'S 

Production  of  White  Clover  seed  is  expected  to 
be  much  shorter  than  last  year  in  Wisconsin  but 
about  the  same  as  or  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
year  before  in  Idaho  and  Louisiana,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  growers  and  shippers  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics. The  1929  crop  was  larger  than  the  one  in 
1928. 

Pastures  were  in  much  poorer  condition  than  a 
year  ago  in  Wisconsin  and  a  much  smaller  acreage 
was  saved  for  seed.  The  yield  per  acre  was  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago  in  spite 
of  the  hot,  dry  weather.  Acreage  showed  further 
expansion  in  Louisiana  but  yield  per  acre  was  in- 
dicated to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 


CONTROL    OF    SEED  VARIETIES 
SOUGHT  IN  ILLINOIS 

On  August  27,  Dr.  W.  L.  Burlison,  representing 
the  state  university,  met  with  the  crop  improve- 
ment committee  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Millers 
Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Burlison  stated 
that  he  came  to  St.  Louis  to  carry  out  a  few 
thoughts  on  wheat  crop  improvement  which  he  felt 
could  be  done  in  a  more  profitable  manner  if  a 
definite  program  for  future  use  could  be  agreed 
upon  and  put  in  practice  with  the  various  agencies 
interested  in  Soft  wheat  crop  improvement.  He  also 
stated  that  the  college  of  agriculture  at  the  univer- 
sity was  willing  to  go  the  limit  in  co-operation  with 
the  grain  dealers  and  millers  to  that  end.  The  pro- 
gram adopted  is  divided  into  five  points:  First, 
weed  control;  second,  diseases;  third  varieties; 
fourth,  rotation;  fifth,  soil  treatment.  The  types  or 
varieties  of  wheat  agreed  upon  by  those  present 
ranked  as  follows:  Fulhio,  Fultz,  Harvest  Queen, 
Trumbull. 

A  new  bulletin  on  wheat  diseases  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  university,  which  will  be  available 
for  distribution  soon.  Dr.  Burlison  also  agreed  to 
get  out  a  large  poster  covering  the  general  program 
for  Soft  wheat  crop  improvement,  which  will  be 
furnished  to  dealers  and  millers  without  charge. 
This  poster  will  be  printed  in  bright  colors  and 
made  attractive  so  that  the  farmer  will  see  it  when 
he  enters  the  mill  or  wheat  buying  station.  He  also 
suggested  that  we  continue  the  use  of  the  bulletins 
and,  especially,  the  circulars  on  smut  prevention 
and  garlic  control. 

J.  L.  Grigg,  secretary  of  the  mill  organization, 
says:  "Inquiries  for  seed  wheat  from  Missouri  and 
Illinois  are  coming  in  every  day,  and  I  am  positive 
many  more  would  come  if  a  general  rain  would 
come  to  the  entire  territory.  We  received  an  in- 
quiry for  seed  wheat  from  one  of  the  leading  Okla- 
homa grain  companies.  This  company  writes  us 
that  they  have  several  mills  and  27  country  stations 
where  they  buy  wheat.  We  have  had  some  corre- 


BUYERS   AND  SELLERS 

Bag  Lots  or  Carloads 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses,  Field  Seeds 

ED.  F.  MANGELSDORF  &  BRO. 

Wholesale  Field  and  Grass  Seeds 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


^__|^^  BETTER  SEEDS;  BETTER  CROPS 

O  t.  Q  UO  Prunty  Seed  &  Grain  Co. 

14  South  Main  St.      SAINT  LOUIS 
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^  Miscellaneous:  | 
I       J^oiices  I 

WANTED 

To  hear  from  owner  having  elevator  or  other  busi- 
ness for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  cash  price. 
JOHX  BLACK,  A-42,  Chippewa  Falls,  TVis. 


GRAIN  MEN 

Come  west  into  the  wide  open  and  we  will  locate 
you  at  a  grain  point  where  you  will  prosper  and 
enjoy  living.  WESTERN  ELEVATOR  SALES 
AGENCY,  Bos  732,  Hettinger,  X.  D. 

WANTED 

Experienced  grain  buyer  desires  position  with 
responsible  grain  company  or  individual.  Compe- 
tent to  handle  side  lines.  References.  WM.  ALEX- 
ANDER, Spencer,  S.  D. 

THE  BEST  MILLWRIGHTS 

Get  them  through  the  Buffalo  office.  We  have 
Millwrights  located  everywhere  and  will  send  the 
nearest  to  your  locality. 

ASSOCIATED  MILLWRIGHTS  OF  AMERICA, 
Affiliated  with  U.  B.  or  C.  &  J.  of  A.  Herman  H. 
Droit,  Sec'y,  1152  Abbott  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  \ 


ELEVATORS  AND  MILLS 

FOR  SALE 

Grain  elevator  and  feed  mill,  coal  yard.  Highly 
cultivated  Michigan  farming  community.  Fiest  mill; 
40-h.p.  motor.  Railroad  spur.  $75,000  yearly  busi- 
ness. $12,500  takes  it.  KASHFINDER  SYSTEM, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

1200-BARREL  FLOUR  MILL  AND  MIXED 
FEED  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Located  at  Morristown,  Tenn.,  in  richest  section 
of  East  Tennessee.  Plenty  of  wheat  grown  locally; 
large  flour  and  feed  business  at  door  and  adjacent 
territory.  Good  dairy  and  poultry  section.  Located 
on  the  Southern  Railroad  with  good  transit  privi- 
lege both  North  and  South.  Electric  power  at  low 
rate.  Good  opportunity  for  some  live  wire.  For 
further  information,  address  J.  F.  Smith,  Clerk  and 
Master,  or  Judge  E.  R.  Taylor,  A.  T.  Drinnon,  Esq., 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  or  W.  T.  Kennerly.  Esq.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 


spondence  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  mills  in- 
quiring about  seed  wheat.  It  seems  possible  then, 
if  we  can  bring  up  our  wheat  varieties  in  both  of 
these  states,  that  we  can  make  them  the  center  of 
seed  wheat  distribution.  This  means  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  millers,  tiniversitj"  staff  and  the 
farm  ad^sisers.  A  volume  of  seed  wheat  distributed 
this  fall  will  be  very  large  as  compared  to  last  fall, 
which  means  that  by  another  year  we  will  have 
enugh  wheat  f  the  varieties  we  are  working  on  to 
let  some  of  the  other  states  have  some  of  this 
wheat.  The  advance  in  price  paid  for  this  special 
seed  wheat  has  paid  the  farmer,  not  only  in  yield 
but  brought  him  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel  over  the 
price  paid  in  his  local  market." 


WISCONSIN  SEED  NEWS 

By  C.  O.  SKIXROOD 

A  vigorous  market  was  reported  in  seeds  at  Mil- 
waukee for  the  last  30  days.  Dealers  here  declare 
that  the  clover  seed  crop  is  about  40  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  that  with  this  small  yield  and 
a  reduced  supply  available,  the  market  is  showing 
signs  of  strength  under  the  stress  of  unusual  buy- 
ing demand. 

The  quality  of  the  seeds  is  reported  to  be  the 
best  in  many  years,  the  weather  having  favored  the 
curing  and  the  threshing  of  the  seed.  This  is  also 
helping  to  stimulate  the  crop  buying. 

Dealers,  when  asked  how  there  can  be  so  much 


MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE 

Pulleys,  1,000;  all  sizes,  solid  cast  iron,  wood  and 
steel  split.  Elevator  belts  and  buckets  and  sup- 
plies. STANDARD  MILL  SLTPLY  COMPANY,  502 
Waldheim  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LAST  CALL 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

This  building  40x140  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Basement  (concreted)  and  next  two  floors  run 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  east  half  of 
building  has  two  floors  and  elevator  additional. 
Has  sprinkler  system.  St.  Joseph  is  Missouri 
river  rate  point  excellently  located  for  receiv- 
ing and  distributing.  Served  by  six  railroads. 
Good  switching  facilities  specially  suited  for 
wholesale  seed  or  feed  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Entiy  in  November.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, write  BRUCE  MITCHELHILL,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


demand  for  seed  just  when  the  farmers  are  poor, 
and  getting  low  prices  for  their  stuff,  reply  that 
farmers  simply  must  have  the  seed  and  that  they 
will  buy  regardless  of  this  situation. 

Wisconsin  will  be  exceptionally  well  off  this  year 
in  the  seed  trade,  the  handlers  say,  because  this 
state  was  not  hit  so  much  by  the  drought.  The 
yield  of  clover  seed  is  low,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  in  many  of  the  other  states  which  ordinarily 
produce  clover  seed  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Timothy  seed  market  is  all  cleaned  up  from 
first  hands.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  seeds  and 
the  price  has  gone  up  in  the  last  month  from  $1  to 
§1.50.  Quotations  now  range  around  SS.50  to  $9, 
the  highest  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  White  Clover  seed 
and  practically  none  is  available,  the  dealers  state, 
the  price  is  being  held  mostly  around  35  to  40, 
which  is  higher  than  usual  for  this  class  of  seeds. 

The  alsike  market  is  quoted  largely  from  S23  to 
§26,  an  advance  of  $1  to  ?2  in  the  last  30  days. 
The  seed  is  scarce  and  is  all  out  of  first  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  seed  handlers  of  Milwaukee. 


LIQUIDATION  OF  ALL  MACHINERY  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  PLANT  OF  THE  HECKER-JONES- 
JEWELL  MILLING  COMPANY 
PARTIAL  LIST 

64—10x36  AlUs-Chalmers  Style  A  Roller  Mills, 
rolls  calipered  to  within  25— No.  3%  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Centrifugal  Reels;  4 — Humphrey-  Manlifts; 
6 — Richardson  &  Avery  Automatic  Grain  Scales, 
1  to  5  bushels;  5000  ft.  Screw  Conveyor,  9"  to  18"; 
75 — Bucket  Elevators,  6"  to  22",  steel  and  wood 
housings;  4800  lbs.  Leather  Belting,  all  pUes,  good 
condition;  20 — S.  Howes  Bran  &  Flour  Packers; 
25 — Prinz  &  Rau  Dust  Collectors;  3— Rubber  Belt 
Conveyors,  30"  by  100';  1—200  H.P.  Type  K  In- 
duction Motor,  10-10  to  75  H.P.  Motors,  all  3/60/ 
220  volt;  1— No.  S6  Wolf  Sifter,  32  sieves;  24— No. 
4  AUis- Chalmers  Reels.  Send  for  latest  list.  Ev- 
erything priced  for  immediate  removal. 
CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
18-20  Park  Row  NEW  YORK  CITY  Barclay  0600 

FOR  SALE 

Car  loader,  air  blast  new;  very  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. Reasonable.  Write  or  wire  STANDARD  MILL 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  502  Waldheim  Bldg.,  Kansafl 
City,  Missouri. 


RETAIL  SEED  SALES  GREATER  THAN 
IN  1929  U.  S.  REPORT 

Records  now  compiled  and  released  by  the  L'nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  that  durtag 
the  spring  selling  season,  retail  sales  of  Red  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Redtop,  the  millets,  Sudan  grass, 
soy  beans,  seed  corn  and  vegetable  seeds,  showed 
slight  increases  over  those  of  1929.  On  the  other 
hand  slight  decreases  were  shown  in  the  sales  of 
Alsike  Clover,  and  Sweet  Clover.  The  following 
data  was  obtained  from  about  2,900  seed  dealers 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Red  Clover  seed  sales  averaged  about  6  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Nineteen  states  indicated 
larger  and  seven  smaller  sales  than  in  the  spring  of 
1929. 

Alsike  Clover  seed  sales  were  about  1  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year.  Smaller  sales  were  reported 
in  17  states  and  larger  in  eight. 

Sweet  Clover  seed  sales  showed  a  decrease  of 
about  2  per  cent,  but  were  larger  than  last  year  in 
11  states..  Alfalfa  seed  sales  showed  an  average  in- 
crease of  2  per  cent  over  the  year  before.  They 
were  larger  in  14,  but  smaller  in  13  .states. 

Timothy  seed  sales  averaged  about  2  per  cent 
greater.  They  showed  increases  in  13,  but  decreases 
in  12  states. 

Redtop  Clover  seed  showed  a  1  per  cent  increase. 
They  were  larger  in  12,  but  smaller  or  the  same  as 
last  year  before  in  14  states. 

Millet  seed  sales  make  an  average  increase  of 
about  1  per  cent  and  were  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  last  year  in  all  but  nine  states. 

Soy  beans  seed  increased  5  per  cent  in  sales. 
Larger  sales  than  last  year  were  reported  in  all  but 
five  states. 

Seed  corn  sales  were  larger  than  last  year  in  21 
states  and  smaller  in  eight.  They  averaged  about  9 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  §10,000  building  for  the  Bonahoom 
Seed  Company  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  the  old  building 
having  been  damaged  badly  by  a  recent  tornado. 


"OUR  45,000, 000-bushel  corn  crop  this  year  is 
about  the  same  as  1929,"  says  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner Talmadge,  of  Georgia.  "Such  part  of  it  as 
is  marketed  will  bring  an  average  of  §1  a  bushel  in 
view  of  drought  conditions  in  the  Middle  West. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED 

Position  as  manager  for  a  farmers'  elevator  com- 
pany. Have  had  10  years'  experience  in  elevator 
work  and  can  give  best  of  references.  Can  come 
at  once.   A.  P.  RANKIN,  Claire  City,  S.  D. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

By  man  of  unusual  training  in  grain,  flour  and 
feed  milling.  Steno-bookkeeper,  auditor,  office  man- 
ager, assistant  manager  and  plant  superintendent. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  details.  Successful  In 
handling  help.  Some  experience  in  construction  and 
machinery.  Desire  managerial  or  supervisory  posi- 
tion or  assistant  to  executive  who  wants  man  able 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility  and  get  results. 
Now  employed  but  position  lacks  future.  Present  and 
past  employers  will  recommend.  Age  40.  Good 
education,  health  and  habits.  H.  W.,  Box  10,  care 
AiEEKiCAX  Elevatob  aivd  Geaix  Tbade,  431  S.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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^    C  H  ie  AG  O  - 


Lamson  Bros,  Co. 

Grain 

1874  Commission  1930 
Merchants 

Fifty-six  Years  of  Service  in  the  Grain  Trade 
166  W.  Jackson  Boul.  , 

Chicago 

2932  Board  of  Trade  Building 


We  Buy 

Wheat — Com — Oats — Barley 

Send  Samples 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Cereal  Millers 

1900  Board  of  Trade  Building 

CHICAGO 


E.  W,  BAILEY  6?  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRAIN,  SEEDS  AND  PROVISIONS 
1142  Board  of  Trade  Building  CHICAGO 


Robinson  Telegraphic 
Cipher 


REVISED  EDITION 


Cloth  Binding  $2.00 

Leather  Binding   2.25 

MITCHELL  BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

431  S.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  III. 


GRAIN  ' 
RECEIVERS 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

J.  H.  DOLE  &  COMPANY 

„  o         ,  ESTABUSHED  1852 

George  S.  Dole,  President  Frank  Haines,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Commission  Merchants,  Grain  and  Seeds 
We  solicit  your  consignments  and  hedging  orders  in  futures 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Branch  Offices:  15  Board  of  Trade,  Peoria,  111. 

303  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


U00^«ba«m  draw  Clorpnrattntt 


Grain  Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
332  South  La  Salle  St. 


Cash  and  Futures        CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Private  Wires 


H.  M.  PAYNTER 

With  ROGERS  GRAIN  COMPANY 

Grain  Commission 

Corretpondence  Solicited 
Postal  Telegraph  Building  CHICAGO 


RUMSEY  &  COMPANY 

POmrOES  1887 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

1040  Board  of  Trade  Building 
CHICAGO 


J.  C.  Shaffer  Grain  Co. 

GRAIN  MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


Robmson's  Telegraphic  Cipher 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

Cloth  Binding   $2.00 

Leather  Binding    2.25 

MITCHELL  BROTHERS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING" 

By  W.  A.  HENRY  and  F.  B.  MORRISON  of  the  Dept.  of  Asricoltnre.  University  of  Wisconsin 

An  invaluable  book  of  reference  which  every  feed  manufacturer  and  dealer  should 
have  to  solve  his  own  and  the  farmer's  problems. 

Contains  formulas  of  feeds  for  many  purposes  and  instructions  for  making 
scientific  rations  from  any  combination  of  ingredients  at  hand. 

770  pages — $4.00 

MITCHELL  BROS.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  UI. 


MERCHANTS' 
EXCHANGE 


Nanson  Commission  Co. 


UNCORPORATED) 


GRAIN  AND  HAY 


202  Merchants  Exchange 

ST    LOUIS       consignments  a 
St.  Loui.  »i.rket>  •  •  ^  U  U I O  Specialty 


Toberman  Grain  Company 

GRAIN,  HAY  AND  SEEDS 

A  long  established  house,  energetic,  enter- 
prising and  alert  for  your  interests. 

Let  us  handle  your  consignments 

300  Merchants  Exchange  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"THE  CONSIGNMENT  HOUSE 
OF  ST.  LOWS  " 

GRAIN,  HAY  and  GRASS  SEEDS 

Picker  &  Beardsley  Com.  Co. 

125  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
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CORN 


BUFFALO 


Send  your  consignments  to 

Seymour-Wood  Grain  Co. 


BUFFALO, 


N.  Y. 


Lewis  Grain  Corp. 

A  good  firm  to  consign  to 
Com — Oats — S<^  Wheat — ^Barley 

BUFFALO  NEW  YORK 


J.  G.  McKillen,  Inc., 

RECEIVERS 


Conrignmentt 

BUFFALO 


Specialty 

NEW  TOBK 


McConnell  Grain  Corporation 

Strictly  Commission  and  Brokerage 
Buffalo  New  York 


^7/\¥  T  Can  keep  in  touch  with 
T  II 11  the  news  and  reports  of 
the  Grain  and  Elevator 
world  by  reading  the  "American 
Grain  Trade." 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW— $1.00  A  YEAR. 


PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


TOLEDO 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


EVERY  SHIPPER  Should  Receive 

Southworth's  daUy  bids — 

WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  RYE 

Sonthworth  &  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


JOHN  WICKENHISER  &  CO. 

Wbolesale  Grain  Dealers 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

We  make  track  bids  and  quote  delivered  prices. 
Solicit  consignments  of  Grain  and  Clover  Seed. 

Members  Toledo  Produce  Exchange  and  Chicaeo 
Board  of  Trade. 


Robinson's  Telegraphic  Cipher 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

Cloth  Binding   $2.00 

Leather  Bindng    2.25 

MITCHELL  BROS.  PUBLISHING  CO. 


431  S.  Dearborn  St, 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BOARD 

OF 
TRADE 


m 


anapolis 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


The  Cleveland  Grain  Co. 

OPEBATING  FIVE  TERMINAL  ELEVATOBS 
Mighty  Good  Consignment  Service 
Ed.  K.  Shepperd,  Manager 


H.  E.  Kinney  Grain  Co. 

COMMISSION— brokerage 


A  Card  Ad 

in  the 

''American  Grain  Trade" 

has  Excellent  Display  and 
is  Always  Easv  to  Find. 


CHAMBER 
OF 

COMMERCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GIVAIN 
RECEIVERS 


CEREAL  GRADING  COMPANY 

GRAIN  MERCHANTS 

Milling  Wheat  Any  Protein  Required 
Choice  Milling  Rye 
Feeding  Grains  All  Kinds 

We  have  remodeled  and  enlarged  our  Elevator  "L"  and  nov^r  have  about  1,000,000 
bushels  capacity  and  can  give  our  trade  better  service  than  ever  before.  If  you  want 
good  grain  and  quick  service,  vnite  or  phone  us  for  prices. 

612  Chamber  o£  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Robinson  Telegraphic 
Cipher 


Revised  Edition 


Cloth  Binding   $2.00 

Leather  Binding    2.25 

MITCHELL  BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

431  S.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  EI. 
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BOARD 

OF 
TRADE 


KANSAS  CITY  ^- 


GKAIN 
RECEIVERS 


BOOKS  FOR 
GRAIN  DEALERS 

WAULiS,  BINS  AND  QRAIN  HLSVATORS.  1»7 
MUo  S.  Ketcbum.  Illuatrated,  S66  page*. 
Price   $5.00 

BOPF'S  CALCULATOR,  new  and  Improved  edi- 
tion, wlUi  complete  grain  tables,  and  otber 
Invaluable  discount  and  stock  table*. 
Pric*   91M 

ROBINSON'S  TELEGRAPHIC  CIPHER,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.    Price  tSjOO 

DNIYBRSAL  GRAIN  CODE,  and  Feed  Mill 
Supplement.   Price   ^.00 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

MITCHELL  BROS.  PUBUSHING  CO. 

431  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicasfo,  111. 


GET    OUR    BIDS    TO  ARRIVE 


MOORE-SEAVER 
GRAINCO. 

GRAIN  MERCHANTS 

1000  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


gpE2'L"^o*»s  OP 

^.CS.  ELEVATOR 


CAPACITY 
1,250,000  BUSHELS 


WHEAT 
CORN 

BARLEY 
OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


BOAR.D 

OF 
TRADE 

II 

P  E  0  R I A     -  - 

GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 

Loaii  Mueller,  Pretident        F.  W.  Mueller,  Sec.  &  Treat. 

GRAIN 

coMPAny 

(Incoipoiited) 

Receivers  and  Shippers  GRAIN 

We  Solicit  Your  Consignments  of  Grain 
Room  39-41  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Peoria,  111. 


MUELLER 


p.  B.  &  C.  C.  MILES 

EaUbluIied  187S  Incorporated  1910 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Handling  Grain  on  Commission 
Our  Specialty 


W.  W.  Dewey  &  Sons 

GRAIN  COMMISSION 

26  Chamber  of  Commerce 

PEORIA      -      -  ILL. 


GRAIN 

&  .  - 
HAY 
EXCHANGE: 


PITTSBURGH 


HARPER  GRAIN  CO. 

Wabash  Buflding 

Modem  elevator  facilities 
at     your  commsmd. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF,  WILLIS  G.  JOHNSON 

A  complete  practical  treatise  on  fumigating  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  ware- 
houses, etc.  313  pages.  Well  illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

MITCHELL  BROS.  PUBUSHING  CO.,  431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 

^  OTHER  MARKETS  ^ 

GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 

CRABBS  REYNOLDS  TAYLOR  CO. 

Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 
GRAIN 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds 

Get  in  touch  with  a» 


The  Real  Market  Place 

for  grain  men  is  centered  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the 

••American  Grain  Trade** 
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LEADIl^  GRAIH  RECEIVERS  IN  ALL  MARKETS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DECATUR,  ILL. 


Lewis  Grain  Corporation,  grain  merchants.   2^^^^^°  &  Co.,  H.  I.,  grain  dealers.* 

DENVER,  COLO. 


consignments. 


McConnell  Grain  Corporation,  commission  and 

brokerage.* 
McKillen,  Inc.,  J.  G.,  receiver.* 
Sejonour-Wood  Grain  Co.,  consignments.* 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Wilder-Murrel  Grain  Co.,  wholesale,  grain, 
seeds,  feeds.* 

I  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Bailey  &  Co.,  E.  W.,  commission  merchant.* 
Brennan  &  Co.,  John  E.,  commission  mer- 
chants.* 

Bridge  &  Leonard,  hay,  grain.*t 
Dole  &  Co.,  J.  H.,  commission  merchants.* 
Hoit  &  Co.,  Lowell,  com.  grain,  seeds. 
Lamson    Bros.    &    Co.,    commission  mer- 
chants.*' 

McKenna  &  Strasser,  com.  merchants.* 
Norris  Grain  Co.,  grain  merchants.* 
Paynter,  H.  M.,  grain  commission. 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum  Grain  Corporation,  grain  mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey  &  Co.,  grain  commission.* 
Shaffer  Grain  Co.,  J.  C,  grain  merchants.* 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The   Cleveland    Grain   Co.,   receivers  and 
shippers.*! 

Shepard,  Clark  &  Co.,  receivers,  shippers, 
grain,  millfeed,  buckwheat* 


CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 

Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor  Co.,  grain,  seeds.*t 

♦Members  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers'  National 
Association. 


Ady  &  Crowe  Mercantile  Co.,  grain,  beans  and 
feed. 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Green  Bay  Elevator  Co.,  receivers  and  ship- 
pers of  grain,  flour  and  feed. 


GREENVILLE,  OHIO. 

Grubbs  Grain  Co.,  E.  A.,  wholesale  grain, 
wheat,  corn,  oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Cleveland  Grain  Co.,  grain  dealers.* 
Kinney,  H.  E.,  Grain  Co.,  grain,  hay,  feed.*t 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Moore-Seaver  Grain  Co.,  com  and  oats.* 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Kamm  Co.,  P.  C,  grain  merchants.* 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Cereal  Grading  Co.,  grain  merchants.* 
Cargill  Elevator  Company,  milling  wheat.* 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Updike  Grain  Co.,  receivers  and  shippers.* 
Trans-Mississippi    Grain    Co.,    grain  mer- 
chants.* 

Butler-Welsh  Grain  Co.,  grain  commission 
merchants.*' 

Omaha  Elevator  Co.,  receivers  and  shippers 
of  grain.* 

tMembers  National  Hay  Association. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Cole  Grain  Co.,  Geo.  W.,  receivers  and  sbi^ 
pers.* 

Dewey  &  Sons,  W.  W.,  grain  commission.* 
Miles,  P.  B.  &  C.  C,  grain  commission.*! 
Mueller  Grain  Co.,  receivers  and  shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Harper  Grain  Co.,  grain  commission. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mangelsdorf  &  Bro.,  Ed.  F.,  seeds. 
Nanson   Commission   Co.,   receivers,  shi^ 
pers.*t 

Picker  &  Beardsley  Com.  Co.,  grain,  hay.*t 
Prunty,  Chas.  E.,  grain  and  seeds. 
Toberman  Grain  Co.,  grain,  hay,  seeds.*t 


SIDNEY,  OHIO 

Custenborder  &  Co.,  E.  T.,  carlot  grain.* 
Wells  Co.,  J.  E.,  wholesale  grain,  seeds.* 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Flanley  Grain  Co.,  grain  receivers. 
Terminal  Grain  Corporation,  grain  receivers. 


TIFFIN,  OHIO 
Sneath-Cunningham  Co.,  grain  and  seeds 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

De  Vore  &  Co.,  H.  W.,  grain,  seeds.* 
South  worth  &  Co.,  grain  and  seeds.*t 
Wickenhiser  &  Co.,  John,  grain  dealers,* 

WINCHESTER,  IND. 

Goodrich  Bros.,  wholesale  grain,  seeds,  hay.*t 
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DON'T  KEEP  THEM  Waiting! 


See  how  "center  loading" 
construction  keeps  Type  "S" 
Scales  accurate 

When  scale  levers  are  twisted- 
even  a  fraction  of  an  inch — ac- 
curacy is  destroyed.  Fairbanks 
Type  "S"  Scales  stay  accurate 
and  last  a  lifetime  because  "cen- 
ter loading"  construction  with  a 
flexible  combination  of  parts  car- 
ries the  load  on  the  center  line 
of  the  lever.  Regardless  of  where 
the  load  is  applied,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  tip  or  twist  the  lever 
as  is  the  case  when  levers  are 
loaded  on  the  outside.  Free  plat- 
form movement  is  permitted 
without  scraping  the  bearings 
across  the  knife-edges.  Knife- 
edges  stay  parallel.  "Center  load- 
ing" construction  is  used  on  all 
levers  of  Type  "S"  Scales. 


Scale  Platform  Rests 
Here 


See  how  Fairhanks 
Type  ^^S^^  Double-Faced  Dial  Scales 
save  time  and  huild  customer  goodwill 

LONG  lines  of  waiting  motor  trucks.  Impatient  farmers 
idling  away  valuable  time  because  beam-type  scales  can't 
keep  up  with  modern  weighing  demands.  Business  seeks  the 
elevator  where  prompt  service  is  obtained.  Keep  your  present 
customers  and  attract  new  ones  by  using  Fairbanks  Type  "S" 
Double-Faced  Dial  Scales. 

Think  of  the  advantages  of  these  modern  Fairbanks  Scales 
in  your  elevator !  One  man  can  record  correct  weight  as  fast 
as  trucks  can  be  driven  upon  the  scale  platform.  No  time  lost 
in  moving  poises  and  balancing  the  load.  No  chance  for  in- 
accurate operation.  Quick-acting,  unwavering  indicators 
point  to  the  weight  on  big,  double-faced  dials  that  can  be  seen 
by  the  drivers  as  well  as  by  the  weigh  man.  Customers  ap- 
preciate these  modern  scales  that  indicate  weight  without 
being  touched  by  a  hand.  Disputes  are  avoided.  Goodwill  is 
encouraged  .  .  .  And  there  are  other  advantages. 

Type  "S"  center  loading  construction  (see  panel)  protects 
you  against  the  hidden  losses  that  result  when  loaded  motor 
trucks  are  weighed  on  scales  not  intended  for  this  purpose. 
These  Fairbanks  scales  are  built  to  handle  the  heavy,  unbal- 
anced loads  (65  to  90  per  cent  on  the  rear  axle)  that  throw 
wagon  scales  out  of  alignment.  Tests  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  old-style  scales  register  light.  Fairbanks  Type  "S" 
Scales  will  give  dependable  service  for  years  because  they  are 
especially  designed  and  built  for  the  job  they  do  so  well. 
Watertight  concrete  platforms  protect  the  working  parts 
practically  as  effectively  as  a  scale  house. 

Type  "S"  Scales  are  proving  a  profitable  investment  in 
hundreds  of  progressive  elevators.  The  moderate  purchase 
price  is  more  than  returned  in  time  saved,  in  losses  pre- 
vented and  in  new  business  attracted.  Write  now  for  com- 
plete information. 


A  flexible  combination  of 
elements  allows  platform 
movement  in  any  direc- 
tion. But  regardless  of 
how  the  scale  is  loaded, 
weight  is  transmitted  on 
the  center  line  of  the 
levers. 


FAIRBANKS  MORSE  &  CO. 

900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

And  40  principal  cities — a  service  station  at  each  house 


Fairbanks  Scales 


Preferred  the 


World  Over 


SA  301.61 


October  15,  1930 


The  American  Elevator  and  Grain  Trade 


Forty-Ninth  Year 


SOKE  M 


50%  Protein 


APMANS 


meat  scraps --50%  protein 

Digester  Tankage  -  -  60%  Protein— Great  Specialty 
SIDELINES  FOR  ELEVATORS 
Special  Odorless  Bone  Meal — Salt 
RAW  BONE  MEAL  —  CALCIUM  CARBONATE 

Write  or  Wire 
RIVERDALE     PRODUCTS  CO. 

Offices;  105  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


TANKAGE 


60%  Protein 


IMPOSSIBLE? 


Let  us  show  you,  right  in  your  own  elevator,  that 
the  Pneumatic  Process  is  no  idle  dream* 

It  is  newly  offered,  but  it  has  been  in  practical  operation  for  nearly 
tv^o  years* 


St.  Louis 
Landreth  Bldg. 


Ask  us  to  prove  our  case! 

Pneumatic  Process  Corporation    Kansas  city 


Lawrenceburg,  Ind» 


Mfrs.  Exch.  Bldg. 


Make  Feed  Grinding  More  Profitable! 

Bowsher's  "Combination' 
Mills  do  this 

Because  their  large  capacity, 
cone-shaped  grinders  and  positire 
self  ear  feeders  are  properly  de- 
signed to  direct  every  ounce  of 
power  energy  to  the  actual  reduc- 
tion of  the  grain. 

Crush  and  Grind  ear  com, 
husked  or  unhusked,  alone  or 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  small 
grain  in  any  desired  proportion. 
Reduce  the  material  to  any  fine- 
ness desired  for  feeding  purposes. 
11  Sizes,  2  to  25  H.P. 
Sold  with  or  without  Sacking 
Elevator. 

The  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Great  Western  Wheat  Washer  and  Drier 


Earns 
Money 
Rapidly 

A  New  and 
Improved  Machine 

Write  ns 
Manufactured  by 

GREAT  WESTERN  MFG.  COMPANY 

LEAVENWORTH.  KANS.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Cutler  Steam  Dryer 

IN  SUCCESSFUL  USE  OVER  50  YEARS  DRYING 


COBN  HEAL.  HOMINY. 

STARCH 
ALL  CEBEAL  PBODUCTS 
AND  VEGETABLE 
OIL-BEABING  SEEDS 
ALSO  SAND,  COAL 
DUST.  GRAPHITE. 

CLAT,  OBEs.  Era 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

MILL 
FURNISHERS 


CUTLER  DRYER  CO.,  North  Wabraham,  Mass. 


You  Can  Have  It: — 

An  increase  in  elevator  eiBciency  that  you  didn't  think 
possible,  simply  by  adding  Superior  Elevator  Cnps  to 
yonr  belts. 

Note  these  features: 

Cups  perfectly  smooth  inside. 
No  rivets  to  loosen  or  shear  oS. 
Triple  reinforcement  on  back  and  front  edge. 
Guaranteed  larger  capacity. 
Perfect  pick  up  and  discharge  at  all  speeds. 

Write  today  for  detailed  information.  Our  Engineering  Department  ia 
at  your  service. 

^I.lliailis  CbrHoratioit 


MOI.I   N  E,    lULINOI  S 

Canadian  Licensees. 
Geo.  W.  Beed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


